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THE  COMING  OF  COSGROVE 


CHAPTER  I 
WARM  GREETINGS! 

^HE  return  of  Bradley  Cosgrove  to  Manford  was 
1  doubly  notable.  He  came  upon  the  heels  of  a 
-3-  murder;  and  he  met  Wert  Farley  at  the  depot. 
Neither  of  these  circumstances  was,  in  Manford,  un¬ 
usual.  Almost  anybody  might  arrive  at  this  little  town 
on  the  heels  of  a  murder,  and  certainly  a  great  many 
travelers  had  been  met  at  the  depot  by  Wert  Farley,  for 
Wert  ran  the  livery  stable  ;  but  in  view  of  the  particular 
events  which  governed  them  on  this  occasion,  and  con¬ 
sidering  their  astonishing  influence  upon  the  life  and  times 
of  Bradley  Cosgrove,  they  appear  at  least  notable  enough 
to  set  forth  on  the  printed  page. 

To  begin  with,  old  Mason  Farley,  the  murdered  man, 
had  been  the  very  source  and  mainspring  of  that  deplor¬ 
able  condition  which  for  years  had  made  Manford  a  dan¬ 
gerous  place  to  live  in.  His  had  been  one  of  those  aston¬ 
ishing  personalities  which  breed  discord  and  factional 
strife  as  stagnant  pools  breed  miasma.  Enmity  and 
partisanship  had  sprung  up  about  him  as  thougn  his  very 
breath  engendered  bitterness,  and  the  overpowering 
strength  of  his  harsh  and  ruthless  personality  had  per¬ 
meated  the  life  of  the  plateau  upon  which  Manford  lies, 
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so  that  at  his  death  it  seemed  peopled  by  a  race  of  men 
self-willed  to  defy  a  law  which  had  long  since  been  steril¬ 
ized  by  their  dissension.  Thus,  although  an  occasional 
killing  was  not  strange  to  the  streets  of  Manford,  and 
although  it  was  to  be  expected  that  so  turbulent  a  career 
as  that  of  old  Mason  Farley  must  some  day  end  in  vio¬ 
lence  and  bloodshed,  it  was  nevertheless  a  notable  occur¬ 
rence  when  he  was  found  stretched  dead  in  the  doorway 
of  his  barn  with  a  bullet  hole  in  his  back  that,  as  Klein, 
his  foreman,  said,  “you  could  have  stuck  your  fist 
through.” 

Moreover,  there  was  a  mystery  in  his  death  which  was 
seldom  presented  to  the  authorities  of  this  community 
where  men  commonly  informed  one  another  of  their  mur¬ 
derous  designs  and  then  executed  them  publicly  and  in  the 
light  of  day.  The  slayer  of  Mason  Farley  had  not  played 
fair  in  this  respect.  He  had  done  his  work  slyly,  from 
behind,  and  he  had  done  it  in  reprehensible  privacy.  Only 
one  person  in  the  world  knew  who  had  slain  Mason  Far¬ 
ley,  and  that  person  was  the  slayer. 

The  second  coincidence — that  Wert  Farley,  on  a  tor¬ 
rid,  sun-seared  evening  one  wreek  after  his  brother’s  death, 
should  have  been  at  the  depot  to  meet  young  Cosgrove 
as  he  stepped  from  the  limited — is  remarkable  because 
Wert  had  abandoned  his  livery  stable  some  weeks  before 
to  become  a  mediator  in  Mason  Farley’s  family  affairs; 
and  considering  that  old  Mason’s  generous  hatred  had 
been  centered  upon  Bradley  Cosgrove’s  deceased  father, 
it  seemed  unreasonable  that  Wert  should  ride  the  twelve 
hot  miles  from  the  Bar  Nothing  ranch  into  Manford  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  greeting  the  prodigal  youth 
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To  John  Gaines,  retired  ranchman,  banker,  and,  in 
Bradley’s  absence,  local  caretaker  of  the  Cosgrove  for¬ 
tunes,  it  seemed  excessively  unreasonable;  so,  as  he  stood 
at  the  edge  of  the  platform  and  watched  Wert’s  bulky 
figure,  he  made  much  of  the  fact  that  he  carried  a  gun 
at  his  hip.  Others  to  whom  Wert’s  presence  appeared 
worthy  of  remark  were  contained  in  the  little  knot  of  cow- 
punchers  who  gathered  curiously  at  the  corner  of  the 
station  building,  prepared  to  duck  hastily  from  view  in  the 
event  that  Farley’s  reception  of  the  prodigal  proved  to  be 
warmer  than  it  was  cordial. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Gaines  was  directly  responsible  for 
Wert  Farley’s  presence.  After  the  discovery  of  Mason 
Farley’s  body,  rumor  had  fixed  the  guilt  upon  almost  every 
one  of  the  many  who  had  quarreled  with  the  old  man  in 
his  lifetime.  It  was  well  known  that  young  Bradley  Cos¬ 
grove  had  been  sent  to  college  and  to  law  school  by  his 
father  so  that  he  might  return  with  a  stronger  weapon 
against  his  father’s  enemy  than  Bradley  Cosgrove,  senior, 
had  ever  been  able  to  wield.  It  had  been  Cosgrove,  senior’s, 
dream  that  through  the  law  he  might  prevail  against 
Mason  Farley.  But  before  his  boy  returned,  brute 
force  had  brought  ruin  upon  Cosgrove’s  fortunes  and  the 
cold  hand  of  death  to  touch  his  heart.  All  Mason  Farley’s 
enemies  had  accused  him  of  bringing  about  old  Cosgrove’s 
death  by  his  persecution,  and  Mason  himself  had  boasted 
of  it.  So,  while  rumor  laid  the  murder  of  the  old  buc¬ 
caneer  at  many  doors,  the  brother  of  the  murdered  man 
claimed  a  more  direct  knowledge  of  the  criminal. 

‘Where’s  Cosgrove’s  boy  been?”  he  questioned. 
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“Orf  to  this  yere  school/’  explained  Klein,  to  whom 
the  question  was  addressed.  “You  ain’t  thinkin’  to — ” 

“Yes,  I  am  thinkin’  to,”  sneered  Farley.  “Brad  Cos¬ 
grove  didn’t  come  back  here,  did  he,  when  his  old  man 
died  ?  An’  he  didn’t  come  back  here  when  his  college  was 
over,  either !”  He  grinned  ominously  at  that.  “How  do 
I  know?  Ain’t  I  been  followin’  him  up?  Keepin’  my 
eyes  open?  His  education  was  finished  four  months  ago, 
that’s  when.  And  all  along  John  Gaines  has  said  he  was 
cornin’  right  back  here  when  it  was  over.  Well,  he  didn’t. 
Now,  why  not?” 

“Search  me,”  offered  Klein  generously. 

“Because  he’s  been  layin’  low,  that’s  wrhy.”  Wert  Far¬ 
ley  grinned  with  knowing  satisfaction.  “What  is  there 
to  have  stopped  him  from  sneakin’  in  back  here  when  his 
schoolin’  was  through,  hangin’  around  awhile,  then  goin’ 
back  along  the  line  aways  until  he  comes  in  all  fresh  from 
the  East  like  he’s  never  been  within  miles  of  this  man’s 
town?” 

“But  why  should  he  do  that?”  Klein,  seated  at  the 
kitchen  table  of  the  Bar  Nothing  ranch  house,  stared  at 
Farley  with  a  peculiar  eagerness,  a  tense  desire  to  under¬ 
stand  every  word  that  fell  from  the  other’s  lips.  “Why?” 

Wert  Farley  held  the  tall  foreman  with  his  knowing 
leer. 

“Why?”  he  taunted,  “why?  Why,  who  else  is  there 
that  would  want  to  kill  orf  my  brother  more  than  Brad 
Cosgrove’s  boy?  Who  is  there?” 

The  effect  of  this  pronouncement  upon  the  foreman  had 
been  astonishing.  He  leaped  to  his  feet,  leaning  fever¬ 
ishly  across  the  table. 
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“Who?  Who?  Who?”  he  cried  with  an  amazing  note 
of  gladness  in  his  voice.  “By  God,  Wert,  yo’re  right! 
It’s  him !  It’s  him !  By  ...”  an  interlude  of  pro¬ 
fanity.  “We’ve  got  the  killer  now!  You  laid  hands  on 
him  right  smart,  Wert !” 

Farley’s  leer  had  changed  to  a  puzzled  frown  at  the 
other’s  excessive  enthusiasm.  He  peered  at  the  foreman 
heavily. 

“It’ll  do  as  good  as  another,”  he  said. 

That  was  the  morning  of  the  day  when  Farley  met 
Gaines  in  the  bar  of  the  Massey  House.  They  met  in 
the  evening,  and  the  new  rumor  which  Farley’s  imagina¬ 
tive  effort  had  spread  abroad  was  already  no  news  to 
John  Gaines.  Gaines,  being  of  the  other  faction,  seldom 
had  anything  to  say  to  a  Farley,  but  as  Wert  entered  the 
barroom  and  ordered  ginger  ale  as  a  satirical  tribute  to 
the  “softness”  which  the  drinks  of  Massey  boasted, 
Gaines  stepped  over  to  his  side.  Gaines  was  a  quiet, 
brown,  gray-haired  westerner  of  the  old  school.  A  cer¬ 
tain  dignity  and  distinction  attached  to  his  elastic  stride 
and  his  calm,  imperturbable  countenance. 

“I  understand,  Wert,  that  you  entertain  some  doubts 
regarding  young  Brad  Cosgrove’s  movements?”  he  mur¬ 
mured. 

Wert  stared  at  him  bluntly.  Wert  was  a  blunt  man, 
blunt  of  feature,  blunt  of  figure,  blunt  in  his  conversation. 
There  was  something  ominous  and  oppressive  in  his 
bluntness. 

“Good  evening,  John,”  he  said.  In  a  manner  which 
had  become  the  manner  of  the  country,  his  eyes  dwelt 
alertly  upon  Gaines’  pistol  hand. 
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“I  understand,  Wert,  that  you  ain’t  all  clear  regarding 
what  Brad  Cosgrove’s  been  doin’,”  repeated  the  older 
man. 

“Shore  I  am!”  grinned  Farley  of  a  sudden.  “He’s 
been  to  school.  An’  school  let  out  four  months  ago.” 

Gaines  remained  grave. 

“These  here  obscurities  I’m  referring  to  affect  yore 
mind  with  regard  to  his  movements  after  school,”  rumbled 
Gaines. 

“I  know  that,  too,”  grinned  Farley  without  a  glimmer 
of  humor  in  his  eyes.  “After  school  he  was  to  come  right 
home.  It  whs  you  said  that.”  Then,  with  a  sudden  and 
clumsy  affectation  of  surprise,  “You  don’t  tell  me  he 
ain’t  been  home,  John?” 

“I  mean  to  tell  you  that  he  ain’t  been  home,”  stated 
Gaines  gravely.  “I  mean  to  tell  you  what’s  more,  Wert. 
I  mean  to  tell  you  Brad  Cosgrove  would  appreciate  it  a 
whole  lot  if  you  was  to  tell  him  to  his  face  what  you’ve 
been  sayin’  behind  his  back.  He’ll  be  here  on  the  limited 
to-morrow  night.” 

At  the  termination  of  this  speech  John  Gaines  smiled. 
The  whole  conversation  had  been  an  exchange  of  subtle 
meanings  between  the  two  men.  Perceiving  that  Farley 
had  not  missed  the  point  of  his  remarks,  Gaines  smiled; 
then  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  strode  away. 

Farley  stood  pensively  sipping  the  whisky  which  his 
order  for  ginger  ale  had  procured  him,  and  swallowed  with 
the  liquid  this  challenge  to  be  at  hand  when  Cosgrove 
arrived.  It  portended,  he  divined,  an  affair  of  guns. 
Bradley  Cosgrove,  senior,  had  possessed  beneath  his  old 
world  dignity  a  hot  pugnacity  which  had  held  his  enemies 
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from  physically  harming  him  during  all  the  years  of  his 
conflict  with  them.  .  .  .  Wert  Farley  endeavored  to  re¬ 
call  the  son. 

He  had  been,  Wert  seemed  to  remember,  like  his 
father  .  .  .  and  yet  not  like.  His  father  had  been  dark, 
a  black-haired  Cornishman;  but  the  boy  had  not  been 
dark.  ...  It  was  years  since  the  boy  had  gone  away 
to  school,  and  in  his  occasional  visits  to  the  Cosgrove 
ranch  Farley  had  seen  him  seldom.  Farley  was  not  one 
to  observe  a  boy.  Boys  received  scant  attention  from 
any  man  in  this  country.  .  .  .  And  yet  if  this  boy  was 
like  his  father,  more  than  hot  words  would  fly  when  Wert 
met  him  at  the  depot.  ...  Yes,  it  would  be  sensible 
to  be  ready.  .  .  .  Just  common  sense,  that  was  all. 

It  did  not  occur  to  Farley  that  he  might  ignore  the 
challenge  of  John  Gaines. 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  COMING  OF  COSGROVE 

THEY  stood  a  little  apart  upon  the  platform. 

Farley  achieved  a  very  triumph  of  bluntness  as 
he  stood  lounging  back  against  the  wall  of  the 
station  building,  and  Gaines  stood  erect,  dignified,  gaz¬ 
ing  intently  at  him.  Gaines  was  aware  that  Farley  stood 
prepared  for  gun  play;  a  glance  at  the  man’s  bearing 
assured  his  practiced  eyes  of  that.  He  walked  crisply 
over  to  the  bulky  horseman. 

“I’m  mighty  glad  to  see  you  here,  Wert,”  he  said. 
“Thanks,”  uttered  Farley. 

“If  you  hadn’t  seen  fit  to  come,”  continued  the  old- 
timer,  “we  would  have  had  to  look  you  up.  The  Bar 
Nothing’s  a  heap  far  out.” 

The  older  man’s  dignity,  his  self-assured  superiority, 
rankled  in  Farley’s  mind. 

“Come  any  time,”  he  said. 

“You  understand,  Wert,”  the  old  cattleman’s  voice 
became  mildly  advisory,  “all  you  have  to  do  is  to'  tell  this 
boy  how  he  stands.  I  want  he  should  know  just  how  he 
stands  when  he  comes  here  to-night.  I  want  he  should 
know  who  he’s  to  look  to  for  friends.”  Then,  sharply: 
“Or  enemies.  ...  It  was  real  good  of  you  to  come 
to-night.” 

Bluntly  Farley  drew  erect  and  asserted  himself. 
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“Gaines,”  he  said,  “I’m  down  here  to  tell  this  young 
feller  just  exactly  what  I  told  to  Klein.  I’m  goin’  to 
tell  him  that  it’s  almighty  queer  he  didn’t  turn  up  when 
you  said  he  was  to  turn  up,  and  that  there  ain’t  nobody 
in  this  whole  country  with  more  reason  to  kill  Mase 
Farley  than  what  he  had !  What’s  moreover  is  that  Mase 
was  shot  in  the  back  which  is  how  a  skunk  of  an  easterner 
would  naturally  do  it !  I’m  goin’  to  tell  all  that  an’  more 
to  this  kid,  an’  I’m  goin’  to  tell  it  to  him  in  a  way  that 
will  make  him  fight !”  At  this  Farley’s  face  flushed  red 
as  the  temper  of  the  man  arose  beyond  his  control. 

“By  God,  Gaines,  if  he’s  got  a  lick  of  his  old  man’s 
guts,  what  I’m  goin’  to  tell  that  kid  to-night  will  settle 
this  thing  between  us  for  good  an’  all !”  His  voice 
dropped  into  a  discordant  rumble.  “We  don’t  want  no 
more  lawyers  ’round  here,  anyways,”  he  growled. 

Gaines  gazed  at  the  man  firmly,  not  betraying  the  un¬ 
easy,  self-accusing  doubt  which  Farley’s  words  aroused 
in  him. 

“The  kid  can  look  out  for  himself,”  he  said  quietly. 
“It’s  right  he  should  know  how  he  stands.”  There  crept 
into  his  voice  something  of  the  great  firmness  which 
tightened  the  muscles  of  his  jaw  and  set  his  eyes  to  gaze 
so  unequivocally  into  Farley’s.  “But  don’t  unlimber 
yore  artillery  too  sudden  or  careless,  Wert.  Me,  I’m 
sitting  in  this  game,  too.” 

To  this  Farley  replied  only  with  his  eyes.  He  fixed 
Gaines  with  a  blunt  look  of  thorough  but  reluctant  under¬ 
standing.  Then,  as  though  seized  with  a  sudden  sus¬ 
picion,  he  glanced  quickly  about  him.  The  limited, 
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thundering  down  upon  them  from  invisible  distances,  set 
the  steels  to  humming  in  the  roadbed. 

“Don’t  go  orf  half  cocked,”  adjured  Gaines;  and  he 
stepped  away,  resuming  the  position  from  which  he  could 
watch  Farley  unhampered  for  elbow  room.  Farley  glared 
after  him  bale  fully.  Rounding  a  turn  in  the  cutting,  the 
limited  came  roaring  into  the  station. 

“Nor  you!”  barked  Farley  as  the  air  brakes  screamed 
and  the  earth  shivered  under  the  wheels.  Then  he  lost 
sight  of  all  but  the  long  steel  cars,  and  became  bluntly 
alert  for  the  appearance  of  Bradley  Cosgrove.  He 
watched  for  the  youth  with  murder  in  his  heart  and  in 
his  mind.  There  were  too  many  lawyers  in  Man  ford  as 
it  was. 

And  then  the  limited  had  ceased  to  move.  Farley’s 
gaze  was  glued  to  the  cars.  He  saw  two  men  step  down 
from  the  day  coach  and  simultaneously  another  from  the 
Pullman  car.  Farley’s  attention  leapt  to  this  traveler. 
That  would  be  his  man.  The  Pullman  car,  that’s  where 
the  kid  would  travel.  But  he  saw  at  once  his  mistake. 
The  young  man  who  had  dismounted  from  the  Pullman 
was  a  pale,  fair-haired  dapper  youth  whose  pallor  was 
emphasized  by  the  pince-nez  which  obscured  his  eyes. 
Farley  recognized  him  as  a  young  traveling  man  whom 
he  had  run  into  some  time  before.  Eagerly  he  turned 
his  attention  to  the  two  who  had  emerged  from  the  day 
coach.  But  these  were  well  on  their  way  down  the  plat¬ 
form.  One,  a  bulky,  bow-legged  figure,  Farley  recognized 
as  Slade,  a  ranchman.  The  other  was  a  youth,  tall,  brown, 
raw-boned,  and  dark  of  visage.  That  would  be  his  man ! 

Farley  hurried  down  the  platform  after  the  two  reced- 
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ing  figures.  He  would  stop  that  kid.  He  would  seize 
him  by  a  shoulder  and  swing  him  about.  He  would  roar 
his  message  into  the  kid’s  face.  He  would  bully  him, 
insult  him,  force  him  to  fight.  He  would  show  John 
Gaines  that  the  name  of  Farley  had  not  died  with  the 
body  of  his  brother. 

As  he  hurried  down  the  platform  he  saw  with  the  tail 
of  his  eye  that  Gaines  had  engaged  the  dapper  young 
traveling  man  in  conversation.  Under  the  hot  fire  of  his 
purpose  he  sensed  the  queerness  of  that,  and  must  have 
sensed  then  that  something  was  amiss,  but  he  hastened 
forward  several  steps  before  the  voice  of  Gaines  arrested 
him. 

“Wert,”  cried  Gaines,  “you  ain’t  leavin’  us?” 

Farley  whirled  about. 

“What?”  he  cried.  “What’s  that?” 

“I  say  you  ain’t  goin’  away?  Here’s  Brad  Cosgrove 
who  you  came  to  speak  with.” 

As  the  departing  train  roared  thunder  in  his  ears, 
Farley  stood  dumbfounded  and  stared  at  the  two  faces 
before  him.  The  colorless  young  man  with  the  pince- 
nez  smiled  into  his  face,  his  dapper,  immaculate  clothing 
strikingly  a  contrast  to  Gaines’  rough,  ill  fitting  garb. 

“This  is  Wert  Farley,  Brad,”  said  Gaines. 

“Oh,  yes,”  smiled  the  young  man.  “We’ve  met  before.” 

He  held  out  a  hand,  but  Farley  could  not  take  it.  He 
could  do  nothing  but  stare,  hypnotized,  at  the  slight, 
graceful  figure  which  confronted  him.  All  the  wind  was 
taken  from  his  sails.  All  the  fire  of  his  purpose  quenched. 
He  had  come  to  quarrel  and  to  fight,  to  avenge  himself 
for  the  slight  which  Gaines  had  thrust  upon  him.  But 
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what  could  he  do  against  this  colorless,  effete  product  of 
the  East?  A  man  couldn’t  pick  a  fight  with  that !  A  man 
couldn’t  cram  rough  words  down  the  throat  of  such  a 
dude  as  this !  The  mere  thought  of  gun  fighting  in  the 
face  of  this  young  man’s  bloodlessness  brought  a  laugh 
into  Farley’s  throat,  and  with  that  laugh  he  broke  the 
strained  silence. 

“Shore,”  he  said,  “shore  we’ve  met.  It  certainly 
seems  like  we  have.”  He  ransacked  his  benumbed  brain 
for  the  circumstances  of  their  meeting. 

“Of  course,”  murmured  Bradley  Cosgrove  politely. 
“I  met  you  here  at  the  station.  You  were  sending  a  tele¬ 
gram.  It  was  a  week  ago.  Don’t  you  remember?” 

Wert  Farley  remembered  with  a  shock  that  staggered 
him.  He  stood  glaring  at  the  speaker  as  though  he  saw 
unmentionable  things. 

“Remember?”  he  gasped  the  word  hoarsely.  “I  do! 
My  God,  it  was  the  night.  .  .  .” 

Gaines  stared  at  the  man  in  consternation  and  surprise. 

“What  in  the  name  of.  .  .  .” 

“It  was  the  night  that  Mase  was  shot !”  blurted  Farley. 

And  the  two  men  stood  aghast  as  Bradley  Cosgrove 
calmly  nodded. 

“Yes,”  he  said  quietly.  “I  remember  hearing  about  it.” 
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AMAZING  DISCLOSURES 

BRADLEY  COSGROVE’S  admission  that  he  had 
been  in  Manford  the  night  of  the  murder  fell 
upon  both  Gaines  and  Farley  with  the  galvanic 
force  of  a  thunderbolt.  Neither  man  had  entertained 
the  flimsiest  suspicion  that  Farley’s  accusation  of  the 
young  man’s  clandestine  return  possessed  any  foundation 
in  fact,  and  this  revelation  of  the  truth  astounded  each  of 
them  in  a  different  way. 

Gaines,  sensing  immediately  that  Farley  mentally 
accused,  tried,  and  convicted  young  Cosgrove  in  the  fleet 
moment  which  followed  Brad’s  announcement,  prepared 
for  an  instant  play  of  guns.  But  as  it  dawned  upon 
Farley’s  bewildered  consciousness  that  this  dapper,  blond 
youth  might  indeed  be  the  murderer  of  his  brother,  the 
issue  was  altered  in  his  mind  from  a  matter  demanding 
bluster  and  parade  to  an  affair  which  called  for  the  most 
subtle  craft,  the  most  careful,  deadly  stalking.  Gaines’ 
hovering  right  hand  dropped  lightly  to  his  side  again  as 
Farley  broke  the  electric  silence  with  a  voice  that  indicated 
his  choice  of  a  course  more  subtle  than  gun  play. 

“You  mean  you  been  back  here  before?”  asked  Farley 
fatuously.  “Why?”  He  strove  to  hold  his  voice  in  easy 
unconcern,  and  in  a  measure  he  succeeded.  Certainly  the 
pale  youth  before  him  betrayed  no  suspicion  that  any¬ 
thing  was  amiss. 
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“That  would  be  a  violation  of  professional  ethics,”  he 
replied ;  and  he  smiled  a  quiet,  businesslike  smile.  Bradley 
Cosgrove  seemed  the  epitome  of  cool,  colorless  business 
ability. 

“Professional  what?”  demanded  Farley  bluntly. 

“Ethics.  It’s  hard  to  explain.  I’m  sorry  about  your 
brother,  Mr.  Farley.” 

“Huh?”  Farley  peered  into  Cosgrove’s  face,  sus¬ 
picious,  wondering.  But  only  the  icy  twinkle  of  the 
afterglow  reflected  from  the  young  man’s  glasses,  an¬ 
swered  him. 

Farley  gave  it  up  in  disgust.  He  could  make  nothing 
of  him.  This  young  college  sharp  didn’t  have  spunk 
enough,  not  red  blood  enough  to  shoot  a  man.  Not  even 
in  the  back.  .  .  .  Then  he  recalled  the  interminable  dis¬ 
sension  between  Mason  Farley  and  this  kid’s  father.  He 
recalled  old  Cosgrove’s  death.  .  .  .  The  kid  admitted  hav¬ 
ing  been  in  town  that  night  .  .  .  and,  moreover,  Mase 
had  been  shot  in  the  back.  .  .  . 

“See  you  again,  sometime,”  growled  Farley  and  he 
turned  away.  ...  If  that  kid  was  the  skunk  who  shot 
his  brother  in  the  back,  he’d  get  him!  He’d  get  him  if 
it  was  the  last  thing  he  did.  .  .  .  He’d  get  him !  Farley 
was  now  convinced  that  Bradley  Cosgrove  was  indeed  the 
criminal.  Farley  was  going  to  see  that  he  swung  for  it, 
too. 

As  he  sat  in  the  bar  of  the  Massey  House  that  night, 
Farley  flattered  himself  that  he  had  left  the  quarry  com¬ 
pletely  off  his  guard. 

In  the  unpretentious  little  car  that  was  not  the  least 
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mark  of  John  Gaines’  standing  in  the  community,  that 
gentleman  drove  Bradley  Cosgrove  out  to  the  house  in 
which  his  father  had  died.  They  did  not  speak  while 
they  jolted  and  twisted  along  the  rough  roadway  which 
led  to  the  outskirts  of  the  town  and  into  the  open  coun¬ 
try.  But  it  was  not  a  long  ride.  The  unpainted,  non¬ 
descript  dwelling  which  was  their  destination  lay  scarcely 
a  mile  beyond  the  last  straggling  buildings  of  the  town. 
Gaines  drove  carefully  into  the  wheel  ruts  which  formed 
the  only  approach  to  Cosgrove’s  barren  legacy,  and,  stop¬ 
ping  the  machine  in  front  of  the  house,  descended  to  un¬ 
lock  the  door.  Cosgrove  took  his  bags  out  of  the  car 
and  waited  at  the  foot  of  the  stoop. 

“Wait  till  I  light  a  lamp,”  said  Gaines.  Cosgrove  stood 
and  waited  silently,  his  dapper,  neatly  clothed  figure  seem¬ 
ing,  even  in  the  darkness,  unsuited  to  that  rugged,  spacious 
scene.  Then  a  light  shone  forth  within  the  house  and 
the  big  body  of  Gaines  loomed  in  the  doorway. 

“Come  in,”  he  said.  With  these  words  Cosgrove  was 
welcomed  to  his  home. 

He  entered  and  looked  about  the  apartment  which  was 
revealed  by  the  diffused  light  of  the  large  kerosene  lamp 
which  stood  on  a  table  in  the  center  of  the  room.  He 
recognized  at  once  many  articles  of  furniture  which  had 
been  familiar  to  him  in  his  boyhood.  Old  household 
gods,  worn,  mended,  dilapidated;  mute  reminders  of  a 
day  when  his  father  had  flung  his  huge  body  in  that 
dusty  morris  chair,  reached  for  one  of  those  well-thumbed 
volumes  in  the  worn  varnished  bookcase,  and  so  made 
himself  comfortable  to  spend  an  evening  in  the  big  ranch 
house  which  in  the  old  days  had  been  his  home. 
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Brad  Cosgrove  betrayed  nothing  of  the  poignant  grief 
which  filled  his  heart  at  the  recollection  of  these  things, 
but  an  intolerable  depression  weighed  upon  him  as  he 
saw  in  this  shabby  edifice  to  what  estate  his  father  had 
been  reduced  before  he  died.  That  brave,  dauntless  gen¬ 
tleman,  who  had  been  among  the  w'ealthiest  cattlemen  in 
an  era  of  cattle  kings,  had  possessed  nothing  more  to 
leave  his  only  son  than  this  cheaply  made,  wretchedly 
equipped  frame  dwelling  place.  It  was  because  he  could 
leave  him  nothing  more  that  he  had  died.  With  ruin  his 
heart  had  broken. 

While  Bradley  Cosgrove  examined  the  apartment  witn 
countenance  devoid  of  all  emotion,  John  Gaines  in  his 
turn  examined  Bradley  Cosgrove.  He  examined  the 
young  man  without  concealing  the  shadow  of  disappoint¬ 
ment  which  had  darkened  his  face  since  first  the  lad  had 
descended  from  the  train.  Bred  in  a  world  where  friend¬ 
ship  was  a  thing  men  staked  their  lives  upon,  John  Gaines 
had  been  the  friend  of  this  boy’s  father.  He  had  not 
seen  young  Cosgrove  since,  a  quiet,  tow-headed  boy  of 
sixteen,  he  had  been  sent  away  to  school,  embarked  on 
that  career  which  the  father  had  hoped  was  to  redeem 
his  power  in  the  face  of  his  enemies.  Knowing  all  that 
his  friend  had  dreamed  of  for  his  son,  Gaines  had  en¬ 
deavored  to  vanquish  the  doubts  which  a  remembrance  of 
the  tow-headed  boy  had  fostered,  and  hoped  against  reason 
that  the  young  man  who  stepped  from  the  train  would  be 
a  champion  worthy  of  his  cause. 

His  disillusionment  was  painfully  akin  to  Farley’s.  In 
the  lamplight  young  Cosgrove  showed  a  pallor  that  sug¬ 
gested  effeminacy,  and  the  rimless  pince-nez  contributed 
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disastrously  to  a  general  appearance  of  genteel  clerkship. 
Also  those  twinkling  glasses  served  to  obscure  the  young 
man’s  eyes.  In  a  country  where  men  instinctively  looked 
one  another  directly  in  the  eye,  it  was  disconcerting  to  be 
baffled  in  that  gesture  by  these  unfamiliar  glasses.  It 
suggested  that  the  wearer  evaded  the  challenge  of  men’s 
glances.  Then  Cosgrove,  having  placed  his  traveling  bag 
on  a  chair,  his  brief  case  on  the  table,  took  off  his  hat, 
revealing  a  shock  of  straight  yellow  hair.  Capping  his 
long,  pale  face,  it  made  him  appear  indescribably  childish. 
Gaines  all  but  groaned. 

Cosgrove  turned  to  him  with  a  smile.  Gaines  noticed 
for  the  first  time  the  firm,  straight  line  of  his  lips;  and 
the  lips  were  peculiarly  red  against  the  pallor  of  his 
face. 

“Wert  Farley’s  all  ready  to  fix  me  for  the  murder  of 
his  brother,  isn’t  he?”  said  Cosgrove. 

Gaines  stared  at  him,  taken  completely  by  surprise.  The 
young  man’s  voice  was  quiet  to  the  point  of  gentleness, 
and  his  lips  unmistakably  smiled.  Gaines  doubted  the 
testimony  of  his  ears,  and  yet  it  could  not  be  cast  in  doubt. 
Cosgrove  had  spoken  very  clearly. 

“What  did  you  say?”  asked  Gaines.  He  wished  Cos¬ 
grove  would  remove  those  glasses. 

“I  said  that  Wert  Farley  has  me  picked  to  hang  for 
the  murder  of  his  brother.  Wouldn’t  you  say  so?” 

Gaines,  flinging  his  wide-brimmed  hat  on  the  table, 
straddled  a  chair  with  great  deliberation.  This  wasn’t 
any  matter  to  go  waltzing  into  without  proper  thought, 
he  was  reflecting.  You  didn’t  ride  a  strange  horse  to  a 
round-up  without  finding  out  all  you  could  about  him ; 
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and  to  Gaines  this  young  man  was  the  strangest  animal 
he  had  ever  run  up  against. 

“Well,”  he  ventured,  “I  should  say  yes.” 

Cosgrove  turned  his  back  upon  the  older  man  and  set 
about  unfastening  his  bag. 

“If  this  is  where  I’m  going  to  live,”  he  murmured 
cheerfully,  “I’d  better  dig  myself  in.” 

Gaines  regarded  the  neatly  clothed  back  which  was 
thus  presented  to  him.  The  well  fitting  dark  suit  which 
Cosgrove  wore  caused  his  shoulders  to  appear  narrow 
beyond  the  ordinary  to  Gaines  who,  for  the  most  part, 
saw  the  shoulders  of  men  clad  in  baggy  shirts  or  bulky, 
ill  fitting  coats.  He  frowned. 

“You’ve  got  to  admit,  Brad,  that  you’ve  given  him 
reason,”  he  said. 

Cosgrove  turned  to  him  with  a  laugh. 

“Certainly  seems  so,”  he  said. 

Gaines,  taken  off  his  guard,  blurted  out  the  thought 
that  oppressed  his  mind. 

“He  ain’t  by  any  chance  right?”  he  asked. 

From  behind  the  exasperating  twinkle  of  those  glasses 
Cosgrove  appeared  to  be  staring  at  him. 

“Humph.”  He  grunted  and  turned  again  to  the  travel¬ 
ing  bag. 

Gaines,  conscious  that  he  had  played  out  of  turn, 
regretted  his  blunt  question.  His  next  remark  was 
propitiatory. 

“Well,  Farley,  he’s  shore  gunning  for  you  now,”  he 
said. 

Cosgrove  vouchsafed  no  reply  to  that.  Then,  with 
a  sudden  perception  that  his  relationship  with  this  young 
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man  must  be  established  upon  unmistakable  grounds, 
Gaines  arose  and  strode  to  Cosgrove’s  shoulder. 

“Son,”  he  said,  “your  dad  and  me  were  friends.  I 
don’t  know  how  that  signifies  in  them  places  where  you 
been  studying  up  to  be  a  lawyer  sharp,  but  out  here  it 
means  that  when  he  drops  out,  why  I  sit  in  and  play  his 
hand  for  him.  So  I’ve  played  his  hand  for  him  in  them 
little  arrangements  of  property  and  such  he  left  behind 
him,  and  I’m  playing  his  hand  likewise  in  keeping  tabs 
on  you,  and  on  the  things  you’d  be  interested  in.  It’s 
this  way  you  found  all  that’s  happened  here  while  you 
been  away,  and  I’m  here  to  see  that  there  isn’t  anything 
comes  off  you’re  not  posted  on.  But  that  works  both 
ways,  son.  If  you  and  me  play  this  game  together,  why 
we  got  to  know  what’s  in  the  other’s  hand.  You  see  how 
it  works?” 

Cosgrove  turned  to  him  with  the  smile  again  on  his 
lips. 

“But  you  don’t  play  in  any  games  with  a  man  who 
shoots  others  in  the  back,  do  you?”  he  asked. 

Gaines  frowned  at  this  reference  to  his  indiscreet 
remark. 

“That  was  a  poor  play  I  made,”  he  confessed. 

“But  you  meant  what  you  said?” 

Gaines  wished  those  lips  would  not  smile  so  straightly. 
Then  he  knew  that  the  issue  must  be  faced. 

“Well,  what  were  you  doin’  in  this  town  that  night?” 
he  cried  with  sudden  passion. 

Cosgrove  still  grinned. 

“Why  didn’t  you  say  that  first?”  he  asked. 

“What’s  the  answer?”  Gaines  demanded.  He  was  face 
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to  face  with  the  lad  now.  The  narrowed  gaze  of  his 
shrewd  gray  eyes,  the  erect  tension  of  his  sturdy  body, 
and  his  firm  tone  combined  to  demand  that  the  truth  be 
faced.  Together  they  cried  out  a  challenge  to  young  Cos¬ 
grove  to  remove  by  his  own  words  the  stain  which  his 
admission  on  the  station  platform  had  cast  upon  his  name. 

“First,”  said  Cosgrove  quietly,  “I  want  you  to  know 
that  if  you  are  playing  my  father’s  hand  in  this  game  I’ve 
come  to  play,  and  God  knows  I  need  a  friend  who  knows 
the  game  as  you  do,  you  must  trust  me  as  you  never 
failed  to  trust  my  father.” 

For  the  first  time  Gaines  caught  a  glimpse  then  of  the 
blue  eyes  which  lay  behind  the  glasses.  They  were  fixed 
upon  him  with  a  singular  effect  of  soul-searching  clear¬ 
ness.  Gaines  felt  a  sense  of  exhilaration  flood  his  body 
as  he  caught  the  intensity  of  Cosgrove’s  gaze.  “If  my 
father  had  been  seen  standing  beside  Mason  Farley’s 
body  with  a  smoking  gun  in  his  hand,  would  you  have 
believed  he  had  shot  him — as  Farley  was  shot — in  the 
back?”  The  young  man’s  quiet  voice  had  the  preponder¬ 
ance  of  an  accusation. 

Gaines  stood  for  a  moment  silent.  For  the  third  time 
that  evening  Bradley  Cosgrove  had  benumbed  him  with 
a  sense  of  surprise.  And  the  surprise  was  shocking  to 
the  older  man’s  settled  acceptance  of  life  as  an  experience 
which  he  knew  in  all  its  manifestations.  Cosgrove  had 
astounded  him  with  the  naive  admission  that  he  had  been 
in  Manford  when  the  murder  was  committed;  Cosgrove 
had  amazed  him  when  he  revealed  his  uncanny  perception 
of  what  was  in  Wert  Farley’s  mind,  and  now  in  his  first 
glimpse  of  what  lay  behind  the  baffling  surfaces  of  those 
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unrimmed  lenses,  Gaines  found  himself  vastly  disturbed, 
reduced  to  a  feeling  of  something  that  was  akin  to  awe. 
But  there  was  a  reaction  to  that  feeling,  and  it  found  its 
expression  in  an  emotion  which  carried  Gaines  out  of 
the  undemonstrative  shell  wrought  about  his  nature  by 
hard  experience  into  an  abandonment  of  heartfelt  loyalty 
which  was  a  response,  a  tribute  to  this  strange  young  man 
whose  nature  was  thus  revealed  to  him  in  glimpses  that 
deprived  Gaines  of  his  breath.  Impulsively  the  old  plains¬ 
man  clapped  a  strong  hand  upon  Cosgrove’s  either 
shoulder. 

“No!”  he  cried.  “I  wouldn’t!  And  Brad,  if  I  had 
seen  you  there  with  yore  gun  smoking  in  yore  hand,  and 
Farley  dead  at  yore  feet  with  a  bullet  from  that  gun 
through  his  back,  I’d  know  the  same  of  you.  I’d  stake 
my  life  that  it  wasn’t  you  had  shot  him!” 

As  though  to  see  more  dearly  then,  Brad  whisked  the 
glasses  from  his  eyes,  and  with  his  lips  parted  in  a  smile 
that  expressed  the  high  emotion  controlling  him,  he  peered 
into  the  older  man’s  face.  And  Gaines  saw  Brad  Cos¬ 
grove  for  what  he  was.  He  saw  that  the  extreme  pallor 
of  the  boy’s  countenance  was  derived  from  a  complexion 
as  clear  and  wholesome  as  rich  cream;  he  saw  that, 
divested  of  his  glasses,  the  clear  blue  eyes  illumined  the’ 
young  man’s  face  with  a  vivacity  and  determination  that 
wholly  defeated  the  effect  of  colorless  languor  which  that 
pallor  had  seemed  to  convey,  and  that  the  wide  red  lips 
emphasized  health  and  vigor. 

“I’m  glad  of  that,  John  Gaines!”  cried  Cosgrove,  his 
eyes  dancing.  “I  can’t  tell  you  how  glad!  God,  I  don’t 
know  what  it  would  have  been  to  find  myself  alone!  If 
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you’d  failed  me  then,  oh  Lord !  I  needed  this.  I  needed 
your  friendship.  Badly!” 

They  were  shaking  hands  now  with  great  energy,  pump¬ 
ing  away  as  though  everything  depended  upon  it.  Gaines 
found  a  welcome  diversion  in  the  handshaking.  He  was 
immensely  touched. 

“And  now  I’ll  tell  you  why  I  was  in  town,”  said  Cos¬ 
grove. 

Gaines  found  a  chair  beside  the  table,  and  Cosgrove 
stood  beside  his  open  traveling  bag  and  talked  down  to 
him.  Gaines  discovered  that  he  could  not  easily  remove 
his  gaze  from  the  flashing  vivacity  of  the  young  man’s 
blue  eyes.  They  were  the  color  of  the  sky  as  reflected  in 
a  sunlit  pool.  They  gave  unimaginable  life  to  Cosgrove’s 
rather  long  face  with  its  pure  white  skin.  And  Gaines 
noticed  then  that  the  boy’s  nose  was  not  too  short  but 
rather  well  molded,  his  jaw  finely  squared.  Gaines  won¬ 
dered  that  he  had  not  noticed  these  things  before.  Those 
damned  glasses.  ...  A  peculiar  thing  too,  that  the  sus¬ 
picion  of  .  .  .  Gaines  hurriedly  denied  the  recurrence  of 
a  thought  of  which  he  now  felt  heartily  ashamed. 

“I  came  in  to  see  a  client.  She  couldn’t  wait  for  my 
scheduled  arrival,  and  anyway  it  was  important  that  no¬ 
body  should  know  she  had  seen  me.” 

“She!”  Gaines  sat  up  very  straight  in  his  chair.  Was 
there  no  limit  to  the  amazing  revelations  which  this 
youngster  had  to  make  ? 

“Yes,  she.”  Cosgrove  smiled  down  upon  him  in  high 
glee.  “It’s  my  first  client,  Gaines,  and  I  think  I’ve  got 
a  good  case  for  her.” 

“For  who?” 
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If  there  was  a  limit  to  those  amazing  revelations  it  had 
not  apparently  been  reached.  Cosgrove’s  next  remark 
brought  Gaines,  electrified,  to  his  feet. 

“There’s  no  use  keeping  you  in  the  dark  about  it,”  said 
the  young  man.  “But  of  course  it’s  in  strictest  confidence. 
The  lady  is  Miss  Hazel  Farley.  You  know,  Mason  Far¬ 
ley’s  daughter.  She’s  coming  here  to  see  me  this  eve¬ 
ning.” 

It  was  then  that  Gaines  sprang  to  his  feet. 

“Hazel  Farley?”  he  cried.  “Coming  here?” 

“Yes.  You  know  she’s  been  living  down  in  the  town 
since  her  father’s  death.  Wert’s  running  the  Bar  Noth¬ 
ing  now,  and  it’s  no  place  for  her.  I  couldn’t  very  well 
go  to  see  her  because  we’re  keeping  it  dark.  So  she’s 
coming  out  here.  You’ll  have  to  be  chaperon.”  He 
spoke  lightly,  almost  flippantly,  but  he  was  not  smiling 
now. 

“But  good  Lord,  kid,  why  in  the  name  of  all  that’s 
sane  did  you  get  mixed  up  with  her?  Ain’t  Wert  Farley 
enough  for  you  single-handed?” 

“That’s  just  the  point.  Wert  Farley  stacks  up  so  high 
for  a  man  to  handle  single-handed  that  it  didn’t  seem 
reasonable  to  me  that  a  girl  should  have  to  deal  with  him 
and  Klein  and  Lederer  as  well.  Do  you  know  what  Hazel 
Farley’s  up  against?” 

Gaines  shook  his  head.  He  had  heard  rumors  of  dis¬ 
sension  in  the  Farley  home,  but  knew  little  of  the  facts. 

“Well,  before  the  old  man  .  .  .  died,  Wert  moved  out 
to  the  Bar  Nothing  just  to  take  a  hand  in  something  which 
amounted  to  a  family  scrap.  There  was  ill  feeling,  it 
seems,  between  old  Mason  Farley  and  his  daughter.  You 
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know  he  fought  with  everybody  on  earth  but  her  until 
she  alone  was  left  for  him  to  fight  with.  I  don’t  know 
what  the  difference  was,  but  it  seems  Wert  became  grand 
mediator  for  the  whole  crowd  out  on  the  ranch.” 

“Did  she  tell  you  all  this?”  Gaines  asked  dryly. 

“I  managed  to  get  it  out  of  her  by  some  hours  of  direct 
examination,”  parried  Cosgrove.  “Anyway,  the  point 
is  that  Wert  did  his  duty  so  well  that  before  the  old  man 
died  he  made  a  will  that  cut  her  off  without  a  cent  and 
left  all  his  property  to  Farley’s  gentle  administrations. 
And  Klein  and  Lederer  are  to  help  him.  See?” 

Gaines,  it  seemed,  saw.  He  saw  by  dint  of  fixing  his 
shrewd  gray  eyes  on  a  point  some  distance  beyond  the 
wall  which  blocked  his  vision  and  drawing  his  lips  into 
the  form  but  not  the  substance  of  a  grin. 

“I  see,”  he  snapped.  “Son,  how  does  all  this  make 
Hazel  Farley  your  client?” 

“Why,  she’s  retained  me  to  do  all  the  law  can  do  to 
break  the  terms  of  that  will.”  He  sensed  at  once  the 
cynicism  of  the  older  man  and  hastened  to  contest  it. 

“It’s  perfectly  natural !”  he  cried.  “She  heard  I  was 
coming  home  and,  using  more  brains  than  most  of  the 
people  here  possess,  she  reasoned  out  that  I’d  be  at  the 
capitol  for  my  bar  examinations.  Of  course  I  was  just 
the  man  she  wanted.  Some  one  who  could  not  be  reached 
by  Farley  and  his  gang — you  know  how  strong  they  are 
with  the  political  machine.  So  she  wired  me  and  I  came 
over  that  afternoon  and  left  that  night.  She  never  ex¬ 
pected,  poor  kid,  how  soon  the  will  might  be  put  into 
execution.  She  just  wanted  my  advice  as  to  whether  it 
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could  hold  good.  You  don’t  mean  to  say  you  suspect 
her?” 

Gaines  had  retained  his  tight-lipped  examination  of  far 
distances.  At  Cosgrove’s  appeal  he  brought  his  attention 
suddenly  to  the  young  man  before  him. 

“I  mean  to  say,  Brad,  keep  clear  of  ’em !”  he  cried. 
“Keep  clear  of  the  whole  tribe !  They’re  out  to  get  you, 
and  they  won’t  leave  anything  untried.  This  girl  may 
have  good  reason  to  come  to  you  and  she  may  not.  But 
there’s  a  lot  of  men  been  killed  in  quarrels  over  a  woman, 
and  her  visit  here  will  give  Wert  Farley  as  good  a  cause 
to  pick  a  fight  with  you  as  any  other.  He’s  gunnin’  for 
you,  boy,  and  I  don’t  think  you  rightly  understand  what 
that  means  in  this  part  of  the  country!” 

For  answer  Cosgrove  smiled  and  bent  over  the  opened 
traveling  bag  before  him. 

“I’m  all  ready  to  fight  with  Wert  Farley  about  any¬ 
thing  he  wants  to,”  he  said;  and  from  the  depths  of  the 
bag  he  produced  a  leathern  package  from  which  he  with¬ 
drew  the  lean  and  glistening  form  of  a  .38-caliber  revolver 
fully  loaded. 

Thus  did  Cosgrove  prove  that  his  amazing  revelations 
were  indeed  unlimited.  But  after  the  first  gesture  of  sur¬ 
prise  with  which  Gaines  viewed  this  weapon  in  the  hands 
of  a  man  who  might  as  reasonably  have  produced  from 
his  traveling  bag  a  guinea  pig  or  elephant,  the  older  man 
turned  the  tables  by  surprising  Cosgrove  himself.  This 
he  did  by  a  sudden  step  forward  and  a  gesture  which 
snatched  the  gun  from  the  young  man’s  hand  as  if  it 
had  been  a  priceless  treasure.  And  he  gazed  upon  it  with 
an  eagerness  that  did  not  break  the  illusion. 
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“Your  gun?”  he  cried  in  his  firm  barytone.  “Is  it 
yours,  kid?  Your  own  property?” 

“Why,  of  course.” 

“When  did  you  get  it?  and  where?” 

Cosgrove  laughed,  puzzled  by  the  other’s  eagerness. 

“Why,  it’s  an  old  one,”  he  said.  “Lord,  I  bought  that 
ofif  my  roommate  over  a  year  ago.  I’ve  been  putting  in 
some  tall  practice  with  that  old  hand  cannon.  It  works 
like  greased  lightning.” 

To  his  amazement  the  old  plainsman  was  chuckling 
with  delight. 

“And  you  could  get  a  letter  from  him,  couldn’t  you 
now?”  he  asked.  “You  could  get  a  letter  from  him?” 

“Sure  I  could.  Why?” 

With  a  countenance  of  a  sudden  sphinxlike  in  its  im¬ 
perturbability,  Gaines  handed  the  gun  back  to  him. 

“It  ain’t  nothing  I  can  tell  you  now,”  he  said,  “but  I 
know  something  about  this  murder.  Lord,  I  was  one  of 
the  first  to  look  old  Mase  over  as  he  lay  there  with  his 
fists  full  of  dirt.  .  .  .  Well,  all  I  can  tell  you  is  that  if 
you  can  prove  you’ve  owned  this  gun  since  over  a  year 
ago,  they  won’t  ever  get  you  for  that  killing  in  a  court  of 
law.”  He  considered  his  statement.  “Not  in  a  court  of 
law,”  he  said  with  finality.  “Now  what?” 

He  straightened  into  an  alert  and  catlike  readiness  as 
the  boards  of  the  outer  porch  creaked  under  a  footstep  and 
a  knock  resounded  on  the  panels  of  the  door. 

“That,”  said  Cosgrove,  “will  be  Hazel  Farley.” 

He  placed  the  gun  in  the  traveling  bag  once  more  and 
striding  to  the  door,  threw  it  open.  A  girl  stood  on  the 
porch  outside. 


CHAPTER  IV 


HAZEL  FARLEY 

SHE  entered  the  stiff  little  room  with  a  freedom  of 
carriage  and  a  poise  of  body  which  filled  it  with 
life.  Cosgrove  shut  the  door  behind  her  and, 
turning,  found  her  regarding  Gaines  with  suspicion  and 
surprise. 

“It’s  all  right,’’  he  assured  her.  “Mr.  Gaines  is  my 
partner;  that  is,  my  friend.  He  understands  the  ethics 
of  my  profession  quite  as  well  as  you  and  I  do.’’ 

She  laughed.  It  was  a  genuine,  spirited  laugh,  with 
nothing  in  it  of  affectation.  Indeed  she  carried  with  her 
an  atmosphere  of  wholesome  frankness  that  was  as  ex¬ 
hilarating  as  it  was  extraordinary.  Gaines,  still  sus¬ 
picious  of  any  part  a  Farley  could  play  in  relationship 
with  the  son  of  old  man  Cosgrove,  smiled  in  spite  of  him¬ 
self. 

“That’s  fine,  John  Gaines,”  she  said.  “We  can’t  have 
too  many  friends.”  Then  she  turned  suddenly  to  Cos¬ 
grove  and  found  him  holding  a  chair  for  her.  “Thanks,” 
she  said,  but  she  did  not  sit  down.  Instead,  she  addressed 
him  with  a  directness  that  possessed  the  same  vigor  as  her 
carriage.  “Well,  I  don’t  suppose  there’s  much  use  bother¬ 
ing  about  the  old  will  now,  is  there?”  she  asked. 

Cosgrove  gazed  at  her  with  a  puzzled  shadow  in  his 
clear  eyes. 
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“But  he — your  father — didn’t  alter  it  before  his  death, 
did  he  ?”  he  inquired. 

“No.” 

“Then  why  do  you  think  nothing  more  can  be  done?” 

She  frowned,  betraying  her  impatience  for  the  in¬ 
tricacies  of  the  law. 

“Well,  I  came  to  you  because  I  thought  this  will  they 
had  drawn  up  was  unreasonable,  unfair.  You  don’t  know 
exactly  what  the  circumstances  were,  but  they  placed 
me  in  a  ...  a  terrible  position.  Anyway  I  wanted  to 
do  all  that  was  in  my  power  to  contest  it.”  She  stepped 
back  so  that  she  addressed  her  appeal  to  them  both.  “It 
wasn’t  fair!  It  wasn’t  decent!”  she  cried.  “But  there’s 
nothing  I  can  do !  He’s  dead  now.”  She  turned  from 
one  to  the  other  of  them,  at  a  loss  for  words  to  voice  the 
emotion  which  she  felt.  “I  ...  I  can’t  fight  him  now 
that  he  is  dead !” 

Cosgrove  stepped  to  her  and  took  her  by  one  hand. 

“Come,  sit  here,”  he  said,  and  led  her  to  the  chair. 
“Now  let  me  understand  you,”  he  continued  very  gravely. 
“When  I  came  here  a  week  ago  you  told  me  of  this  will 
which  they  had  drawn  up,  and  the  terms  of  it.  You 
wished  to  know  if  it  might  not  be  broken.  If,  as  you  told 
me,  your  uncle  had  indeed  planned  to  cut  you  off  and 
divide  your  father’s  estate  between  himself  and  his 
cronies,  I  felt  sure  that  your  father  could  have  been  per¬ 
suaded  to  repudiate  it.  But  since  then  this  murder  has 
happened.  When  you  wrote  me  of  it  I  at  once  determined 
that  if  that  iniquitous  will  existed  we  should  fight  it  and 
break  it,  as  I  am  convinced  we  can.  And  when  I  arranged 
to  meet  you  here  to-night,  I  made  that  arrangement  for 
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no  other  reason  than  to  plan  with  you  the  first  move  we 
are  to  make  in  that  war.  .  .  .  And  now  you  tell  me  that 
you  cannot  fight.  Why  not?” 

She  had  studied  him  as  he  spoke  with  lively  interest. 
When  he  finished  she  flushed  slightly,  feeling  the  reproach 
embodied  in  his  final  words. 

“It’s  not  because  I’m  a  quitter!”  she  protested,  “but 
how  can  I  fight  over  his  poor  murdered  body?” 

Gaines  spoke  then,  very  coldly  and  deliberately. 

“That  sounds  like  the  right  spirit,”  he  said.  “You, 
Brad,  yo’re  going  to  have  all  the  warfare  with  this  Farley 
crowd  that  you’ll  want  without  taking  on  any  scramble 
for  the  old  man’s  property.” 

Which,  being  interpreted,  meant :  “You  keep  out  of  this, 
Brad.  Here’s  a  good  excuse  to  get  out.  Take  it.”  For 
Gaines  knew  that  Wert  Farley  needed  no  very  plausible 
excuse  for  opening  fire  on  Bradley  Cosgrove  at  his  first 
encounter  with  him  on  the  public  street.  Since  Gaines 
had  learned  to  know  this  flaxen  haired  youngster,  the 
thought  of  such  gun  play  disturbed  him  exceedingly. 
But  Cosgrove  failed  to  take  the  hint  which  Gaines  had 
tried  to  convey. 

“It  may  sound  right,”  he  said  warmly,  “but  it’s  all 
wrong!  It  isn’t  a  question  of  property  at  all.  It’s  a 
question  of  whether  Farley  and  his  crowd  are  going  to 
get  away  with  a  glaring  case  of  highway  robbery,  or 
whether  we’re  going  to  stop  ’em.  That’s  all.  .  .  .  Has 
the  will  been  filed  yet,  Miss  Farley?” 

“What  does  that  mean — filed?”  she  asked. 

“Filed  with  the  surrogate.  It’s  a  legal  form.” 

“No,  it  hasn’t.  My  uncle  spoke  to  me  about  it  the  day 
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of  the  funeral.  He  said  the  will  isn’t  going  to  leave  the 
hands  of  my  father’s  lawyer  until  it’s  been  publicly  read. 
He  says  he  doesn’t  want  anything  underhanded  about  it. 
That’s  how  he  put  it.” 

Cosgrove  smiled. 

“He’s  got  lots  of  nerve,”  he  said. 

“Why  not?”  grinned  Gaines.  “He  thinks  he’s  got  the 
county  courts  cinched.  That’s  his  graft — politics.” 

“When  are  they  going  to  read  the  will?”  Cosgrove 
snapped  the  words  out  with  unexpected  vehemence. 

“It’s  to  be  read  to-morrow  over  at  the  ranch.”  She 
had  not  ceased  to  study  him.  “But  neither  of  you  under¬ 
stand  this.  Really  you  don’t.  It  isn’t  just  a  matter  of 
money,  and  it  isn’t  a  matter  of  robbery  either,  Mr.  Cos¬ 
grove.  I  can’t  tell  you  just  how  the  thing  stands,  but 
we’ve  got  to  let  it  drop.  Father  is  dead  now.  I  can’t 
fight  him  in  an  open  court  now  that  he  is  dead!” 

Cosgrove  frowned,  becoming  instantly  a  troubled  boy, 
as  he  stood  there  against  the  table  in  the  lamplight. 

“I  can  understand  that  all  right,  Miss  Farley.  Of 
course  you  wouldn’t  want  to  seem  to  quarrel  over  the 
money.  But  there’s  a  principle  involved.” 

“I  tell  you  it  isn’t  the  money!”  she  cried  eagerly. 

“Then  let  me  go  up  to  that  party  at  the  ranch  and  be 
your  representative  when  they  read  that  will !”  he  cried. 

As  one  Gaines  and  the  girl  protested  together. 

“Not  by  a  jugful!”  roared  Gaines. 

“No!  no,  you  mustn’t  do  that!”  cried  the  girl. 

Cosgrove  drew  himself  up,  his  eyes  flashing  like  twin 
sapphires  in  the  lamplight. 

“Good  Lord!”  he  cried.  “What  is  it  I’m  up  against? 
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You  act  as  if  I  wanted  to  scrap  the  Decalogue!  What’s 
the  matter,  Gaines?” 

Gaines  composed  himself.  He  looked  at  the  girl,  seek¬ 
ing  to  read  in  her  flushed  oval  face,  in  her  brown  eyes 
which  danced  so  vivaciously  beneath  the  dark  hair,  some 
confirmation  of  the  doubt  that  troubled  him.  Not  finding 
it,  he  turned  to  the  youth  again  and  strove  to  invest  his 
words  with  the  importance  that  he  felt  them  to  possess. 

“Brad,”  he  said,  “if  I’ve  read  your  words  all  right  and 
straight  about  this  will,  they’re  going  to  have  a  real  party 
over  to  the  Bar  Nothing  to-morrow.  A  sort  of  division 
of  the  spoils.  And  you  know  how  welcome  a  stranger 
dog  is  when  a  wolf  pack  is  sharing  up  a  dead  steer.  Well, 
you’d  be  less  welcome  than  that.  Farley  don’t  want  any 
more  excuse  to  put  daylight  through  you  than  your  un¬ 
welcome  presence  in  what  he  looks  on  as  his  own  domicile, 
and  likewise  there’s  going  to  be  all  his  little  playmates 
to  help  him  out.  Out  here  when  one  man’s  gunning  for 
another  all  that  it  needs  to  justify  a  killing  is  a  few 
witnesses  who’ll  say  the  deceased  pulled  too  slow.  If  you 
go  over  to  that  picnic  to-morrow,  you’ll  be  carried  out 
feet  first  as  sure  as  you  and  me  is  pardners.”  He  turned 
and  sat  himself  in  the  morris  chair  with  an  air  of  uneasy 
finality.  “That’s  all  the  matter  I  can  think  of,”  he  said. 

But  unwittingly  he  had  taken  the  wrong  note.  Instantly 
Cosgrove  let  him  know  it. 

“You  mean  that  if  I’ve  got  any  sense  I’ll  be  too  damned 
scared  to  go  over  there  whether  Miss  Farley  wants  me 
to  or  not  ?”  he  said  quietly ;  and  then,  quickly,  forestalling 
the  other’s  protest,  “Ah,  John  Gaines,  I  know  that  you’re 
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only  thinking  of  me,  as  one  friend  will  always  think  of 
his  partner.  But  it  won’t  work,  John.  The  only  ques¬ 
tion  in  my  mind,  the  only  question  I  have  any  right  to 
entertain  in  this  matter,  pivots  upon  the  wishes  of  my 
client.”  He  turned  to  the  girl. 

“And  she  says  no!”  cried  Hazel  Farley.  She  addressed 
herself  to  him  now  with  great  urgency,  her  firm  little 
chin  resting  on  the  hand  which  she  upheld  by  one  elbow 
fixed  on  the  arm  of  her  chair.  As  she  spoke  to  him  in 
her  low  contralto  voice,  he  observed,  not  for  the  first 
time,  the  picture  which  she  made  as  she  sat  there  in  the 
diffused  yellow  glare  of  the  lamp.  He  carried  that 
picture  with  him  for  many  days. 

She  wore  that  night  a  brown,  full  skirt  and  a  brown 
shirt  waist.  Her  small  feet  were  clad  in  high  laced  boots 
which  twinkled  in  the  light  as  she  crossed  her  legs  and 
turned  toward  him.  She  wore  no  hat,  and  her  chestnut 
hair  tumbled  rebelliously  from  the  knot  with  which  she 
had  sought  to  imprison  it  at  the  nape  of  her  neck.  When 
the  fluffy  hairs  which  had  escaped  to  her  forehead  caught 
the  light  of  the  lamp,  he  noticed  that  they  gleamed  with  a 
tint  of  copper.  The  sun  had  burned  her  face  to  a  rich 
golden  brown,  and  the  delicate  flush  of  her  cheeks  and  her 
dark  red  lips  fused  with  that  lovely  color,  making  it  more 
lovely.  Her  dark  eyes  sparkled  with  little  fiery  flashes  as 
she  urged  him  to  do  her  bidding. 

“Listen  to  what  I  have  to  say,”  she  was  saying.  “I 
can  say  it  to  you  two  men,  as  I  haven’t  been  able  to  say 
it  to  a  single  soul  before.  Wert  Farley  is  my  uncle.  But 
I  hate  him  !  You  know  .  .  .  everybody  know's  how  bitter 
my  father  could  be  when  he  wanted  to.  But  he  had  never 
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included  me  in  that  bitterness  with  which  he  seemed  to 
treat  every  man  in  the  world.  Everybody  knows,  too,  that 
Cliff  Lederer  was  his  adopted  son.  Well,  since  Wert  and 
dad  quarreled  a  couple  of  years  ago,  Wert  tried  every 
way  he  knew  to  get  back  into  dad’s  good  graces  and  he 
managed  to  do  it  just  about  a  month  before  dad  was 
killed.  Do  you  know  how  he  managed  that?  .  .  .  No. 
Well,  he  managed  that  because  dad  and  I  quarreled.  We 
had  our  first  quarrel  because.  .  .  .”  She  paused,  seeming 
in  doubt  whether  she  could  continue.  Then,  composing 
herself,  she  went  on.  “Because  dad  decided  I  was  to 
marry  Lederer !  .  .  .  He — he  insisted.  And  I  wouldn’t  1 
I  couldn’t !  Don’t  you  see  how  it  was  ?” 

She  stopped  short,  appealing  to  them  both.  Cosgrove- 
nodded. 

“Shore,”  said  Gaines.  “Lederer,  he’s  a  lady’s  man  for 
every  skirt  between  here  an’  Cheyenne.” 

“Yes,”  she  breathed  hurriedly.  “Well,  Wert  made  all 
he  could  out  of  that,  and  before  I  knew  it,  I  was  fighting 
dad  just  as  every  one  on  the  range  had  fought  him  all  his 
life.  Wert  lined  up  Klein  and  L'ederer  against  me.  .  .  . 
Oh,  I  wish  you  could  know  what  I  had  to  put  up  with. 
But  it  was  my  fight!  Mine!  Wert  Farley  had  nothing 
to  do  with  what  I  had  in  ...  in  my  heart,  had  he?  Nor 
Klein !  No,  nor  Cliff  Lederer !  It  was  between  me  and 
my  father !  And  then  Wert  Farley  showed  his  hand.  To 
me  he  showed  it  anyway.  He  was  playing  for  everything 
my  father  possessed.  Of  course  he  had  to  split  with  Klein 
and  with  Cliff,  but  that’s  what  he  was  playing  for,  I  know 
it.  And  he  worked  on  my  father’s  ill  feeling  towards  me 
to  have  him  draw  up  that  will.  It  was  terrible!  It  was 
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infamous !  But  he  did  it.  .  .  .”  Again  she  paused  for  a 
moment.  “You  see?”  she  said. 

Cosgrove  arose.  He  stepped  away  from  his  chair  and 
looked  down  upon  her. 

“I  see  every  reason  why  you  should  have  a  friend  at  that 
will  reading  to-morrow,”  he  said. 

“No !”  she  cried.  “Can’t  you  see  that  to  take  this  matter 
into  court  will  be  for  me  to  continue  that  fight  with  dad, 
With  my  own  father  .  .  .  that  fight  over  whom  I’m  to 
.  .  .  to  marry!  To  continue  it  .  .  .  now!” 

“To  continue  it  now!”  said  Cosgrove;  and  they  both 
stared  up  at  him  in  blank  amazement.  In  his  eyes  they 
saw  the  quality  of  steel-cold  menace  which  had  sounded 
in  his  voice. 

“It  has  passed  out  of  your  hands  now,  Miss  Farley,” 
continued  that  metallic  voice.  “This  fight  will  go  on. 
It  may  be  that  you  will  not  care  to  continue  it.  It  may 
be  that  because  your  father  was  undoubtedly  a  sane  man 
when  he  made  that  will,  that  it  will  not  be  continued  in 
the  courts  of  law.  But  the  fight  will  go  on,  Miss  Farley, 
until  every  cent  of  your  father’s  estate  is  placed  in  the 
proper  hands.  And  Farley  will  regret  that  he  ever  took 
a  hand  in  deciding  whom  Cliff  Lederer  was  to  marry.” 

They  did  not  reply  when  he  ceased  to  speak  because 
the  steel  blue  fire  in  his  eyes  denied  them  words. 

“You  had  better  go  now,”  continued  Cosgrove.  “I 
suggest  that  when  I  go  to  the  Bar  Nothing  ranch  to¬ 
morrow  morning,  you  let  me  go  as  your  representative. 
But  I  shall  go.  Will  you  let  Mr.  Gaines  drive  you  down 
in  the  car?” 

She  arose,  nonplussed. 
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“But  you  have  not  listened  to  me!’’  she  cried.  “You 
pay  no  attention  to  what  I  have  said!  To  what  I  want 
you  to  do!’’ 

“Better  start  your  engine,  John,”  said  Cosgrove.  “It’s 
getting  late.” 

Gaines  stood  for  a  moment  in  doubt,  but  Cosgrove 
was  not  to  be  denied. 

“We’ll  talk  later,”  said  Gaines  and  passed  through  the 
door. 

“I  say  you  must  not  do  this!”  protested  the  girl,  feel¬ 
ing  desperate  as  a  sense  of  utter  helplessness  overcame 
her. 

He  held  her  arm,  leading  her  through  the  doorway. 

“And  I  say  that  it  must  be  done !”  he  said. 

She  was  silent  as  he  accompanied  her  to  the  car,  and 
opening  the  door  handed  her  into  the  tonneau.  As  he 
placed  her  in  the  seat  she  leaned  toward  him  with  a  sud¬ 
den,  impulsive  motion  of  her  body. 

“When  you  go,”  she  murmured,  “when  you  go  out  to 
the  ranch  to-morrow,  go  for  me  ...  as  my  lawyer.” 

It  was  as  though  she  had  said,  “my  champion.”  She 
sensed  that,  and  he  too,  sensed  it  as  he  stood  for  a  long 
time  on  the  porch  listening  to  the  retreating  murmur  of 
the  engine  as  the  car  hurried  her  away. 


CHAPTER  V 

“COSGROVE  MUST  HANG!” 


WERT  FARLEY  had  gone  to  the  Massey  House 
after  leaving  Gaines  and  Cosgrove  at  the 
depot,  and  there  he  had  consumed  many 
gratifying  draughts  of  Massey’s  “ginger  ale”  which  he  had 
deemed  helpfully  stimulating  in  his  mental  efforts  to 
grapple  with  the  problem  which  Cosgrove’s  manifest 
guilt  presented.  He  drank  so  many  of  those  draughts 
that  sleep  overcame  him  before  he  had  overcome  the 
problem,  and  the  matter  was  therefore  carried  over  for 
discussion  around  the  kitchen  table  at  the  Bar  Nothing 
ranch  house  in  the  morning. 

Before  the  hands  had  finished  breakfast  Farley  burst 
into  the  kitchen  from  the  adjoining  room  where  he  had 
slept,  fully  clothed,  on  the  floor.  He  stood  disheveled 
and  blear-eyed  in  the  doorway. 

“Klein!”  he  rasped,  “I  want  you  an’  Cliff  should  stick 
around.  Got  somethin’  to  tell  y\”  With  which  he 
shambled  back  into  the  front  room,  fell  to  the  floor,  and 
went  to  sleep  again. 

After  what  he  deemed  a  sufficiently  profane  protest 
to  uphold  his  independence,  Klein  fell  to  guzzling  his 
breakfast  again.  Cliff  Lederer,  infinitely  more  subtle, 
ignored  Farley’s  appearance  completely.  But  after  the 
hands  had  gone  their  way  to  the  corral,  both  men  acknow'l- 
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edged  their  interest  in  the  outcome  of  the  meeting  they 
knew  had  taken  place. 

‘‘Wert’s  drunk,”  was  Lederer’s  evasive  comment. 

“Wonder  did  he  meet  him?”  questioned  Klein. 

“Well,  he’s  drunk.” 

“What  the  hell’s  that  got  to  do  with  it?” 

“He  don’t  get  drunk  over  nothing.  He’s  all  irritated 
an’  riled.” 

Klein  did  not  reply,  for  at  that  moment  Farley  entered 
the  kitchen,  striding  hungrily  to  the  table.  He  snatched 
up  the  coffeepot  and  up-ended  it  over  a  dirty  cup.  It 
was  empty.  Farley  plunged  into  a  tirade  of  blasphemy. 
His  voice  arose  to  strained,  hysterical  heights  as  he  cursed 
the  men  who  had  been  before  him  at  the  table,  and  Klein 
and  Lederer  for  permitting  this  outrageous  thing  to  hap¬ 
pen. 

.  .  jelly-livered  skunks !”  he  shrieked. 

“There’s  more  on  the  stove,”  growled  Klein. 

Jet,  the  half-breed  cripple  who  was  ranch  cook,  limped 
into  the  kitchen  at  the  sound  of  his  master’s  voice,  and 
received  a  volley  of  curses  in  his  face.  He  hastened 
to  refill  the  coffeepot,  which  Farley  snatched  eagerly  from 
his  hand,  to  tilt  over  the  cup  until  the  murky  black  fluid 
overflowed  on  the  table.  Farley  drained  the  steaming 
brew  in  a  single  draught. 

“Now  get  the  hell  out  of  here!”  he  roared,  gasping,  at 
the  cook.  Then,  wiping  his  chops  with  the  back  of  one 
hand,  he  sank  into  a  chair  at  the  table.  For  a  space  he 
glared  at  his  two  companions  in  silence. 

“Well,  he  done  it !”  he  growled  at  last. 

Klein,  the  tall,  the  rugged,  the  formidable,  who  looked 
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like  an  Indian  of  fifty  but  who  was  in  fact  the  child  of  a 
German  immigrant,  and  thirty-eight  years  old,  sat  up 
erect  in  his  chair  and  fixed  his  gleaming,  red-brown  eyes 
on  the  speaker. 

“Talk  plain,”  he  said.  “Did  you  see  the  Cosgrove  kid?” 

“Shore.  I  seen  him  last  night,  an’  I  seen  him  a  week 
ago.  He  was  in  Man  ford  the  night  Mase  was  killed,  an’ 
I  seen  him  down  to  the  deepo  without  knowing  it  was 
him.  See?  He  was  here  the  night  of  the  killin’,  and  he 
can’t  tell  nobody  why  he  was  here !”  This  Farley  growled 
out  with  an  exaggerated  sneer  in  his  voice. 

Klein  swore. 

“.  .  .  then  you  was  right!”  he  cried,  pounding  the 
table.  “He  come  here  an’  shot  Mase  down !  The  skunk !” 

Lederer  watched  them  both,  grinning.  He  was  hand¬ 
some,  in  a  way,  was  Cliff  Lederer.  A  strapping  young 
man  of  thirty,  with  a  shock  of  curly  black  hair  and  a  face 
sunburnt  to  darkest  brown,  he  was  an  irresistible  heart- 
breaker  among  the  gay  ladies  of  the  range  towms,  and  a 
devil-may-care  champion  whether  in  the  saddle,  at  the 
card  table,  or  in  an  affair  of  guns.  He  had  a  great  con¬ 
ceit. 

“What  came  off?”  he  asked. 

“Nothing,”  sneered  Farley. 

“Thought  you  was  goin’  to  tell  him  yore  mind,”  grinned 
Lederer.  “Wouldn’t  he  fight?” 

Farley  opened  his  mouth  wide  in  the  gesture  of  a  laugh. 
His  mouth  was  the  most  prominent  of  his  features;  it 
was  wide  and  strikingly  ugly,  seeming  to  have  been  mal¬ 
formed,  like  a  gash,  or  a  trap.  Thus  opened,  it  revealed 
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his  yellow,  canine  teeth  in  the  manner  of  a  coyote  baying 
the  moon. 

“Fight?  You  ought  to  see  him!  An  insignificant 
little  squirt  out  of  the  city!  He  wouldn’t  shoot  nobody 
save  in  the  back.  He  wears  glasses,  like  a  school  marm, 
an’  talks  like  a  woman !” 

“Didn't  he  ray  nothin’  ?”  demanded  Klein. 

“Nothin’  but  ‘how-de-do’,  an’  then  he  saw  I  recognized 
him  an’  had  to  own  up  he  was  here  the  night  Mase  was 
shot.” 

“An’  what  did  you  do?” 

“What  could  I?  Gaines  was  there.  If  I’d  put  lead 
through  the  skunk,  they’d  ’a’  had  me  for  murder.  What 
we  got  to  do  is  fix  that  kid  for  the  rope.” 

Lederer  seemed  aroused  to  an  active  interest  by  these 
words. 

“That’s  talkin’ !”  he  cried  energetically.  “We  could 
arrange  to  call  on  him  some  night  an’  fix  it  all  up  nice.” 

Farley,  having  imbibed  another  libation  of  coffee, 
turned  on  the  younger  man  with  a  snarl  that  was  half  a 
splutter. 

“This  ain’t  no  necktie  party!”  he  cried.  “We  got  to 
do  it  nice.  Get  evidence  on  him  an’  have  him  arrested.” 

Klein  leaped  to  his  feet. 

“Like  hell!”  he  roared.  “String  him  up!  We  don’t 
want  no  tea  fights.  String  him  up  like  the  louse  he  is ! 
He  shot  our  pardner  in  the  back!” 

“Aw!”  It  was  an  exclamation  of  disgust.  “You  don’t 
see  this  thing  straight.  He  ain  t  no  range  man,  he  s  a 
pilgrim,  a  siss.  You  play  the  game  rough,  an’  you’ll  have 
the  whole  country  takin’  sides  for  him.  He’s  got  John 
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Gaines  with  him  already,  an’  John’s  got  friends.  You 
get  some  evidence  on  him,  an’  he  won’t  have  a  friend  in 
the  world.  Get  him  into  jail  on  a  fair  charge,  an’  then 
you  can  arrange  any  kind  o’  party  you  like.  An’  it  ain’t 
like  we  hadn’t  got  the  fair  charge !  He  killed  Mase  just 
as  sure  as  you’re  sittin’  here  now!” 

“Well,  who’s  goin’  to  get  that  evidence  you  speak  of?” 
Lederer  asked. 

“Me,”  grinned  Farley. 

“An’  we  sit  tight,  an’  wait  for  yore  play?”  grumbled. 
Klein. 

“That’s  whatever,”  agreed  Farley. 

“Well,  just  keep  him  out  of  sight,  that’s  all,”  said 
Lederer.  “I  don’t  want  no  more  excuse  to  play  rough 
with  this  pilgrim  than  a  look  at  his  face.” 

The  protest  of  an  abused  automobile  penetrated  from 
the  barn  yard,  interrupting  them. 

“That’s  Novak,”  said  Klein.  “Gosh,  it’s  ’most  time 
for  that  will  business.”  They  arose  and  moved  to  the 
door. 

By  Novak,  Klein  referred  to  the  lawyer  who  was  their 
ally  in  the  matter  of  the  will.  But  he  was  mistaken.  The 
motor  car  outside  gasped  to  a  stop  just  as  they  reached  the 
door,  and  they  saw  clamber  from  it  the  familiar  figure  of 
John  Gaines  and  a  dapper  youth  with  pince-nez  and  yel¬ 
low  hair. 

“By  God!”  Farley  swore  luridly.  “It’s  him.” 

And  following  him  came  Hazel  Farley,  beautiful  and 
vivacious  in  the  early  morning  sunlight. 

“Who?”  cried  Klein,  suspecting  the  truth,  but  in¬ 
credulous. 
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“Cosgrove!”  snapped  Farley,  and  his  small  eyes 
opened  wide  with  astonishment,  for  Cosgrove  had  flung 
open  the  tonneau  door  and  stood  aside  while  Hazel  Farley 
descended. 


CHAPTER  VI 

COSGROVE  MISSES  A  SHOT 


KLEIN  and  Lederer  stood  still  in  the  doorway 
while  Farley  stepped  forward  to  greet  his  niece 
and  her  companions.  Disheveled  and  unshaven, 
his  small  eyes  bleared  with  the  fumes  of  bad  liquor,  and 
his  ugly  mouth  stained  with  coffee,  he  slouched  forward 
with  a  heavy  scowl  on  his  face. 

“What  you  want  ’round  here?”  he  growled,  singling 
out  the  girl  for  his  greeting.  To  his  amazement  it  was 
Bradley  Cosgrove  who  stepped  forward  as  the  girl  stood 
back,  revolted  by  the  appearance  of  her  kinsman. 

“You  will  address  anything  you  wish  to  discuss  with 
Miss  Farley  through  me,  Mr.  Farley,”  he  said.  “I  am 
retained  to  represent  this  lady  at  the  reading  of  her  fa¬ 
ther’s  will.” 

Farley,  his  mouth  hanging  open  in  the  paralysis  of  as¬ 
tonishment  that  was  upon  him,  stood  still  and  glowered 
at  the  youth,  speechless.  From  the  porch  Klein  and  Led¬ 
erer  stared  down  upon  the  scene,  their  eyes  and  faces 
vitalized  by  the  otherwise  unrevealed  emotion  that  Cos¬ 
grove’s  words  aroused  in  them. 

The  speaker  himself  seemed  unconcerned  with  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  his  remark.  He  stood  there,  his  red  lips  smiling 
pleasantly  and  the  morning  sun  twinkling  brightly  from 
the  glasses  which  obscured  his  eyes.  The  dark,  trim  suit 
he  wore  made  him  appear  remarkably  slight  and  inept  by 
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contrast  with  the  hulking,  roughly  clad  forms  of  the  men 
about  him.  Hazel  Farley,  as  she  glanced  from  him  to 
the  others,  felt  mingled  dread  and  dismay  depress  her 
with  the  knowledge  that  Klein,  Lederer,  and  her  uncle, 
too,  could  be  as  ruthless  in  the  killing  of  a  man  as  any 
bravo  of  medieval  Europe.  And  this  boy  of  books  and 
libraries  was  attracting  their  hatred  to  him  as  the  red  rag 
of  the  picador  draws  the  frenzy  of  the  bull. 

“You  remember,  it  was  your  idea,  Uncle  Wert,”  she 
said.  “You  wanted  us  to  hear  the  will  read.” 

But  to  her  dismay  he  ignored  her.  He  stood  there  in 
the  clear,  fair  sunlight  of  the  morning  and  glowered  upon 
Cosgrove  with  an  extravagant  rage  in  his  bleared  eyes. 

“You’ve  come  .  .  .  why?”  he  demanded. 

“To  hear  the  reading  of  your  brother’s  will,”  said  Cos¬ 
grove  pleasantly.  “I  hope  we’re  not  disturbing  you?  Per¬ 
haps  we’re  a  little  early?” 

Before  Farley’s  animal  fury  overcame  him,  Gaines 
stepped  into  the  breach. 

“It  would  be  nice  if  you  sort  of  let  up  on  these  cere¬ 
monies  of  greetin’,  Wert,  and  lead  us  into  the  room  where 
yo’re  goin’  to  have  this  will  read  orf.  You  went  ’round 
advertisin’  yore  contract  to  read  orf  a  lot  interestin’  and 
informin’  on  this  last  will  and  testament  of  the  deceased, 
and  here’s  Miss  Farley  and  her  lawyer  and  all,  just  as  is 
right  and  proper.  Suppose  you  bobtail  all  the  formali¬ 
ties  and  open  up  yore  house  to  the  company.” 

He  spoke  with  no  assumption  of  pleasantry,  but  with 
the  same  firm  voice  which  had  given  him  authority  since 
the  days  when  he  served  as  sheriff  during  the  nester  wars 
some  twenty  years  before.  Since  those  days  John  Gaines, 
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throughout  all  the  dissension  which  Mase  Farley  and  his 
clan  had  brought  to  Manford,  had  been  let  severely  alone. 
It  troubled  Farley  to  see  this  hitherto  neutral  figure 
aligned  with  his  niece  and  young  Cosgrove.  And  it  re¬ 
minded  him  of  the  decision  he  had  made  the  previous 
evening,  to  eschew  open  warfare  with  Cosgrove  for  the 
more  effective  strategy  of  dissimulation  and  slow  cunning. 

“What’s  he  got  to  do  with  it?  Or  you,  either?”  he 
demanded  of  Gaines.  “What  business  has  he  got  to  do 
with  Mase  Farley’s  will?” 

“It  don’t  seem  as  if  yo’re  so  anxious  to  have  the  whole 
world  hear  the  will  reading  now  as  you  were  a  week  ago,” 
ventured  Gaines.  “Didn’t  you  hear  me  say  Brad  Cos¬ 
grove’s  the  lady’s  lawyer?” 

Farley,  With  sudden  capitulation,  turned  away,  leading 
them  around  the  house. 

“Come  on.”  His  surly  invitation  resembled  the  growl 
of  a  bear.  “Come  on  through  to  the  front.” 

As  they  followed  him,  Klein  and  Lederer  disappeared 
from  the  doorway.  Hazel  saw  them  go  and  she  knew 
that  they  would  reappear  at  the  other  end  of  the  house 
to  meet  them.  She  knew  it  with  a  sense  of  foreboding 
which,  unconsciously,  was  all  for  Cosgrove.  To  have  him 
there  at  her  side  gave  her  the  same  revolting  and  vicari¬ 
ous  sense  of  danger  which  a  woman  feels  as  she  regards 
the  death-defying  acrobat  leap  from  plane  to  plane.  And 
there  was  reason  for  her  fear. 

As  Lederer  passed  through  the  kitchen  he  stopped  to 
turn  on  Klein  with  an  impetuous  outburst  of  the  resent¬ 
ment  which  the  words  he  had  overheard  aroused  in  him. 

“That  little  rat’s  hornin’  in  where  he  don’t  belong!” 
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he  cried,  glowering  into  Klein’s  eyes  as  though  Klein  him¬ 
self  was  the  culprit.  “I’m  goin’  to  fix  him  if  he  don’t 
look  out.” 

Klein’s  passionate,  barbaric  face  regarded  the  young 
man  glumly. 

“There  ain’t  no  sense  foolin’  ’round  with  trials  an’  evi¬ 
dence,  an’  such  things,”  he  purred.  “That  kid’s  in  the 
way.” 

For  answer  Lederer  jerked  his  head  in  the  direction 
of  the  front  room,  and  led  Klein  onward  through  the 
house. 

The  house  and  headquarters  of  the  “ — O”  outfit, 
known  sardonically  to  the  countryside  as  the  Bar  Noth¬ 
ing,  stood  on  a  height  of  land.  Steep  banks  of  loose 
earth  fell  away  from  the  front  and  one  side  of  it  to  the 
roadway,  some  sixty  feet  below.  The  wagon  trail  that 
connected  this  roadway  with  the  establishment  was  cut 
through  this  high  bank  in  a  steep  incline  which  concealed 
the  approaching  traveler  from  view  until  he  emerged 
from  the  runway,  finding  himself  on  a  trail  that  skirted 
the  corral  and  reached  the  house  from  the  rear.  Because 
of  this  peculiar  situation  it  was  even  less  customary  than 
usual  for  any  one  to  enter  the  Bar  Nothing  ranch  house 
through  the  front  door.  The  inexplicable  reason  why 
Farley  led  these  callers  around  the  house  to  that  little- 
used  entrance  probably  had  its  roots  in  a  pride  which  re¬ 
volted  at  the  thought  of  revealing  to  his  enemies  the  un¬ 
tidiness  of  the  interior  rooms. 

They  circled  the  house  in  silence,  and  entered  the  large 
living  room  in  which  Mason  Farley  had  in  vain  sought 
retreat  from  the  turbulence  which  he  himself  had  cre- 
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ated.  Hazel  felt  the  oppressive  fear  that  had  haunted  her 
fall  more  heavily  upon  her  breast  as,  on  entering  the 
room,  she  perceived  Lederer  and  Klein  standing  in  the 
far  doorway  with  a  sinister  aspect  of  hostility.  She  had 
an  impulse  then  to  cry  out,  urging  Cosgrove  to  leave  this 
place,  for  she  felt  certain  that  the  appearance  of  the  two 
men  presaged  danger  to  him.  But  she  subdued  that  im¬ 
pulse,  feeling  it  to  be  without  reasonable  foundation. 

“Here,”  announced  Farley,  roughly,  “is  where  the 
readin’s  goin’  to  be  when  Novak  feels  good  an’  ready  to 
come.” 

Lederer  strolled  forward  from  the  door,  and  the  girl’s 
heart  sank  as  she  recognized  in  his  hard,  dark  eyes,  the 
warning  signal  of  fight.  He  strode  directly  to  Cosgrove, 
facing  him. 

“Me,”  he  pointed  out,  “I’m  Cliff  Lederer.  I’ve  got  as 
much  to  say  ’round  here  as  any  man  there  is,  seein’  that 
old  Mase  Farley  looked  on  me  like  I  was  his  son.  Cliff 
Lederer,  that’s  who  I  am  1”  He  paused  as  though  chal¬ 
lenging  Cosgrove  to  deny  it. 

Cosgrove  smiled  pleasantly.  He  was  as  tall  as  Led¬ 
erer,  but  appeared  slighter  as  he  stood,  his  pale  face  alight 
with  his  friendly  smile  and  his  glasses  twinkling  brightly. 
He  carried  a  brief  case  in  one  hand,  and  with  the  other 
he  fingered  the  buttons  of  his  coat.  He  appeared  in  con¬ 
trast  to  the  roughly  clad  cattleman  with  his  chaps  and 
loose  shirt,  his  leather  vest  and  his  very  apparent  six  gun, 
as  a  dapper  civilian  might  appear  in  contrast  with  a  com¬ 
pletely  equipped  cavalryman  fresh  from  the  field  of  bat¬ 
tle.  Beside  Lederer  he  appeared  weak  and  inept.  Led- 
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erer  was  conscious  of  this  and  it  divested  his  approach 
of  either  caution  or  dissimulation. 

“How  do  you  do?”  said  Cosgrove  politely. 

Hazel  Farley,  foreseeing  Lederer’s  intention,  longed  to 
cry  out.  It  was  as  though  a  tenderfoot,  innocent  of  dan¬ 
ger,  essayed  to  play  with  a  rattlesnake.  “He’s  danger¬ 
ous !”  she  would  have  cried.  But  her  life  in  the  heart  of 
these  dissensions  had  trained  her  to  a  rigid  suppression 
of  such  impulses  as  this.  She  held  her  peace,  but  Lederer 
did  not  fail  to  see  the  apprehension  with  which  she  re¬ 
garded  Cosgrove,  and  it  inflamed  him. 

“You  come  here  into  this  house,  sayin’  that  yo’re  Miss 
Farley’s  lawyer,”  continued  Lederer.  “I  want  to  say  that 
wrhen  you  come  here  you  can  come  as  only  one  thing,  and 
that  is,  as  Mason  Farley’s  murderer!  Don’t  talk!” 

He  held  up  one  hand,  the  other  hovered  at  his  belt. 
But  Cosgrove  did  nothing  more  than  smile.  His  smile 
exasperated  Lederer,  and  the  cowboy  raised  his  voice. 

“We  all  know  who  you  are!”  he  roared.  “We  all 
know  you  came  back  here  like  a  skunk  and  shot  Mase 
Farley  in  the  back!  You  think  you  got  away  with  that, 
don’t  yer?  Well,  you  didn’t.  We  know  you,  Cosgrove, 
and  I’m  tellin’  you  now  that  the  safest  thing  you  can  do 
is  to  get  into  that  car  back  there  and  ride  like  hell  for 
the  depot.  If  you  hurry  you  can  make  the  fast  freight 
that  passes  through  this  mornin’.  So  hurry,  because  if 
yo’re  still  clutterin’  up  this  country  by  the  time  this  will 
readin’s  over,  I’m  goin’  to  look  you  up  and  shoot  you 
right  full  of  holes!  Git!” 

By  this  time  he  was  pressing  closely  upon  Cosgrove, 
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so  that  his  handsome,  swarthy  face  was  peering  closely 
into  Cosgrove’s  own.  As  he  finished  his  impassioned  de¬ 
nunciation  he  pointed  dramatically  toward  the  door.  Cos¬ 
grove,  still  smiling,  followed  the  direction  of  his  finger 
as  though  expecting  to  see  some  conjuring  trick  per¬ 
formed.  The  effect  was  ludicrous.  Klein  laughed. 
Gaines,  in  spite  of  an  overwhelming  presentiment  of  trag¬ 
edy,  smiled  too.  Lederer  stepped  away  for  a  pace  and 
glared  at  them  all. 

“I  say  git  out!”  he  roared. 

Cosgrove  gazed  at  him  as  though  Lederer  was  an  in¬ 
fant  in  a  tantrum.  Lederer  glared  back,  and  the  eyes  of 
all  the  rest  followed  Lederer’s,  centering  upon  Cosgrove 
with  a  terrible  curiosity.  Hazel  Farley  found  herself 
crazily  divided  between  a  prayer  that  Cosgrove  would  go, 
and  a  hope  that  he  would  not. 

Cosgrove  swept  the  room  with  his  eyes,  and  his  eyes 
lit  on  the  girl.  He  permitted  his  gaze  to  stop  there  for 
an  instant,  and  in  that  instant  he  took  off  his  glasses  and 
deliberately  placed  them  in  his  breast  pocket.  Then  he 
turned  his  clear  eyes  upon  Lederer.  There  was  a  cold 
glitter  in  them. 

“If  your  shooting  is  as  wild  as  your  talk,  you  haven’t 
got  a  chance  in  the  world,”  he  snapped,  and  his  voice  had 
become  suddenly  cold  and  glittering,  like  his  eyes.  “Your 
loud-mouthed  lying — don’t  pidl  that  gun!” 

Lederer  stayed  his  hand,  stood  rigid,  as  though  an 
electric  stream,  flowing  with  Cosgrove’s  words,  had  para¬ 
lyzed  him.  And  the  others  too,  stood  transfixed.  The 
young  lawyer’s  voice  dominated  them  with  an  uncanny 
spell. 
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“Your  lies  mean  nothing,”  continued  Cosgrove,  “but 
you  touched  on  a  matter  that’s  got  to  be  settled  now,  once 
and  for  all.  Listen !”  He  spoke  with  great  deliberation 
and  cold  emphasis.  “I  didn’t  come  within  twelve  miles 
of  this  ranch  when  I  visited  Manford  last  week;  and  I 
didn't  know  Mason  Farley  was  murdered  until  two  days 
later.” 

“That’s  a  lie!”  roared  Klein. 

“Shut  up!”  snapped  Cosgrove.  “You  can  tell  me  all 
about  it  after  I’ve  finished  with  Lederer!”  He  turned 
his  back  to  them  all  for  a  moment  and  strode  to  the  door. 
“You  spoke  of  shooting,”  he  said  as  he  turned  in  the 
doorway.  “Now  get  outside  there,  and  I’ll  show  you 
that  you  can’t  shoot  worth  a  cent !”  His  blue  eyes  blazed 
upon  Lederer,  his  trim  figure  in  the  doorway  dominated 
the  room.  “Come  on,  don’t  keep  us  waiting.” 

But  Lederer  stood  with  the  others,  transfixed.  They 
could  not  speak  nor  move.  They  were  spellbound  by  the 
unexpected.  It  was  Hazel  who  broke  the  silence. 

“Cliff!”  she  cried.  “It  would  be  murder!” 

Lederer  was  staring  at  Cosgrove  as  though  he  saw  an 
apparition. 

“Where’s  your  gun?”  he  said  suddenly. 

“Here.” 

Without  removing  his  eyes  from  Lederer’s  counte¬ 
nance  Cosgrove  threw  back  his  coat  with  a  movement 
that  took  his  hand  back  to  his  hip  pocket.  With  the 
effect  of  swift  magic  the  shining  body  of  a  revolver  ap¬ 
peared  in  his  hand.  Lederer  and  Klein  instinctively 
reached  for  their  own  weapons  as  Cosgrove  s  hand  went 
back,  but  they  hadn’t  a  chance.  Their  hands  fell  from 
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their  pistol  butts  as  though  those  articles  had  been  red 
hot.  Cosgrove  had  them  completely  and  astoundingly 
at  his  mercy. 

“Now  hop  out  here!”  he  ordered,  and  Gaines,  who  had 
been  ransacking  his  mind  for  words  with  which  to  inter¬ 
fere  in  this  deadly  farce,  decided  then  that  his  friend 
could  take  care  of  himself.  Lederer  moved  slowly  to¬ 
ward  the  door,  his  eye  on  Cosgrove’s  gun. 

“Wait !”  The  ring  of  Cosgrove’s  voice  held  a  quality 
which  could  not  be  resisted. 

“Before  we  go  on  with  this  little  argument,  I  think 
it  would  be  nice  if  you  other  gentlemen  let  Mr.  Gaines 
hold  your  guns,”  he  said. 

Farley  and  Klein  would  have  protested  hotly  against 
this,  but  there  was  something  in  the  air  that  stifled  pro¬ 
test.  Like  creatures  of  a  dream  they  found  themselves 
surrendering  their  guns  to  Gaines. 

“Now,”  Cosgrove  instructed  Lederer,  “you’ll  walk  out 
into  the  open  and  wait  for  me  while  Mr.  Gaines  sees  that 
you  obey  the  rules.  You’ll  stand  right  there  on  a  line 
with  the  corner  of  the  house.  I’ll  walk  down  to  the  edge 
of  the  cut  and  put  my  gun  in  my  pocket.  When  I  get 
there  and  turn  towards  you  we’ll  draw  and  fire,”  he  broke 
suddenly  into  a  broad  grin.  “You  fellows  have  got  to 
learn  how  to  play  these  eastern  games  according  to  rule,” 
he  said. 

Lederer  glared  at  him,  doubting  his  sincerity. 

“Are  you  crazy?”  he  asked. 

“Don’t  talk!  Move!”  snapped  Cosgrove. 

And  then  Lederer  shook  off  the  spell.  He  did  it  physi¬ 
cally,  shaking  his  shoulders  as  though  he  threw  a  cloak 
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from  them.  He  looked  down  at  Cosgrove’s  gun,  then 
into  Cosgrove’s  face.  He  laughed. 

“You  think  you  got  me  buffaloed,”  he  said,  “but  hell, 
you  ain’t  seen  me  throw  a  gun.  You  may  think  yo’re 
goin’  to  do  some  more  shootin’  in  the  back.  But  Gaines 
will  see  to  that.  You  don’t  know  Gaines.  He’s  goin’  to 
see  that  you  play  fair.  An’  if  you  play  fair,  yo’re  goin’ 
out  there,  and  yo’re  goin’  to  die  plumb  quick!”  He 
laughed  again. 

“You’re  keeping  us  waiting,”  smiled  Cosgrove. 

“Come  on,  Gaines,”  growled  Lederer.  He  turned  and 
strode  through  the  door  with  Gaines  behind  him. 

Obedient  to  Cosgrove’s  instructions  he  walked  to  a  po¬ 
sition  on  a  line  with  the  corner  of  the  house  and  turned 
to  stand  waiting. 

“Come  on,”  he  growled.  The  deliberation  of  Cos¬ 
grove’s  preliminaries  manifestly  grated  on  his  nerves. 
Cosgrove  thrust  the  gun  into  his  hip  pocket  and  slipped 
off  his  coat.  He  stood  for  a  moment  in  the  doorway, 
seeming  at  a  loss  where  to  place  the  garment.  Hazel 
Farley  took  it  from  him,  studying  his  face  curiously  as 
she  did  so. 

“Come  back.  Oh,  come  back,”  she  murmured.  And 
he  saw  that  she  was  afraid  for  him.  He  smiled  an  assur¬ 
ance  to  her.  Lederer,  noticing  the  play  between  them, 
flamed  into  rage. 

“By  God,  come  out  an’  shoot!”  he  yelled. 

Cosgrove  descended  the  steps  and  walked  away  to  the 
edge  of  the  cut  in  the  bank,  down  which  the  trail  disap¬ 
peared.  They  saw  him  walk  away  from  them  with  firm, 
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elastic  steps,  to  the  position  he  had  chosen,  some  thirty 
yards  from  the  porch.  It  seemed  to  Hazel  that  he  would 
never  reach  it.  Time  stood  still  while  she  watched  that 
trim,  well  made  body  walk  away  from  her.  Then  Cos¬ 
grove  stopped,  and  she  heard  Gaines  cry  out  sharply, 

“Not  till  he  turns !” 

Cosgrove  turned,  and  as  he  did  so,  Lederer  drew  with 
a  flash  of  his  arm  and  fired  twice.  But  as  he  turned,  Cos¬ 
grove  threw  himself  to  the  ground  and  drew  his  revolver 
at  the  same  time.  The  shots  followed  one  after  another, 
five  of  them,  shattering  the  clear  morning  air.  Lederer’s 
two  shots  flew  high.  Then  three  from  the  prostrate  Cos¬ 
grove,  and  Lederer’s  gun  flew  from  his  hand  as  if  tom 
away  by  an  invisible  force.  He  reeled  toward  the  place 
where  it  had  fallen,  but  Cosgrove  was  returning  his  own 
weapon  to  his  pocket,  and  Gaines,  stepping  to  Lederer’s 
gun,  placed  his  foot  on  it. 

“It’s  all  over,”  he  said. 

Lederer  bent  down,  trying  to  move  the  heavy  foot. 
He  cursed  and  sobbed. 

“Gimme  it!”  he  cried.  “Gimme  it!  The  .  .  .  .  ”  He 
raved  horribly,  his  arm,  shattered  by  two  bullets,  at  his 
side.  Farley  and  Klein  came  to  him,  reaching  his  side 
with  Cosgrove.  Lederer  turned  his  blasphemy  upon  his 
opponent.  “You  laid  down !”  he  sobbed. 

Cosgrove  ignored  him,  addressing  the  others. 

“Now  don’t  talk  about  that  murder  any  more !”  he  said 
clearly,  and  he  turned  at  a  touch  upon  his  arm.  It  was 
Hazel  Farley. 

“Here’s  your  coat,”  she  said. 

The  roar  of  an  engine  was  heard  ascending  the  trail. 
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“That’s  Novak,”  said  Farley,  and  his  voice  held  a 
strange  quality  of  relief. 

The  car  appeared,  bumping  over  the  trail. 

“Hen  Gehlert’s  driving  him,”  said  Gaines,  who  now 
stood,  holding  Lederer  by  one  arm.  “You’d  better  let 
him  drive  you  down  and  have  the  doctor  look  at  that 
arm.” 

But  Lederer  didn’t  answer  him.  Lederer  was  striving 
to  deprive  Cosgrove  of  what  satisfaction  might  be  de¬ 
rived  from  seeing  him  unconscious  on  the  ground.  They 
bundled  him  into  the  car,  thus  leaving  Hazel  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  alone  with  Cosgrove. 

“He’ll  kill  you  now,”  she  said,  “if  he  can.” 

Cosgrove  was  watching  the  car  thoughtfully. 

“I  don’t  understand  how  I  missed  that  first  shot,”  he 
said. 


CHAPTER  VII 
“IN  THE  EVENT  OF  DEATH” 


IN  that  magical  interlude  when  she  stood  beside  him 
and  learned  that  Cosgrove  was  without  fear,  Hazel 
Farley  discovered  also  that  the  contempt  and  vague 
anger  which  she  had  held  in  the  past  for  these  conflicts 
between  the  men  of  her  country  had  changed  miracu¬ 
lously  into  a  fearfulness  that  sickened  her. 

Because  Cosgrove  was  not  afraid,  she  knew  that  his 
danger  was  the  greater.  She  could  not  answer  his  brave 
dismissal  of  her  fear  for  him  because  she  divined  that 
in  doing  so  she  might  betray  something  of  the  inexplic¬ 
able  emotion  which  had  come  upon  her.  So  she  turned 
toward  her  uncle  and  Klein  and  Gaines  as,  with  the  law¬ 
yer,  they  approached  the  house.  She  saw  Klein  scowl  as 
she  faced  the  group,  and  fear  came  heavily  upon  her  as 
she  saw  the  savage-visaged  cattleman  clutch  her  uncle’s 
arm,  drawing  him  away  from  the  others,  so  that  as  they 
entered  the  house  they  left  these  two  in  low-voiced  con¬ 
versation  outside. 

Cosgrove  fell  in  with  Gaines  and  the  lawyer  as  they 
ascended  the  steps  and  Hazel  found  herself  beside  him, 
crossing  the  threshold  of  the  house  that  had  been  her 
home  while  a  frantic  voice  dinned  in  her  heart  that  she 
should  hang  back,  listen,  overhear,  break  up  that  evil 
conversation  which  they  had  left  behind. 

And  her  fear  was  well  founded,  for  when  Farley, 
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yielding  to  Klein’s  detaining  hand,  had  turned  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  confederate,  he  had  found  the  man’s  face  suf¬ 
fused  with  an  immoderate  passion.  Klein  waited  for  no 
word  from  Farley;  he  was  manifestly  incapable  of  con¬ 
taining  the  rage  which  seethed  in  him,  which  gleamed 
savagely  in  his  eyes,  which  ran  riot  through  the  veins  of 
his  throat  and  forehead. 

“He’s  out  to  make  trouble !”  he  uttered  thickly.  There 
followed  a  stream  of  curses.  “Give  it  to ’im.  Shoot  im!’’ 
He  stopped,  glaring  at  Farley,  incapable  of  words. 

Farley  gave  vent  to  a  harsh  sound  which  approximated 
laughter. 

“You  saw  what  he  did  to  Cliff!”  he  said. 

But  Klein  pressed  him. 

“Don’t  give  him  a  chance !”  he  mumbled.  “Shoot  him 
in  the  back !  Kill  him  !  Blow  his  head  off !  He’s  out  to 
make  trouble.  Get  him  before  he  gets  you  an’  me!” 

Farley  gazed  at  the  foreman  doubtfully.  He  was  per¬ 
plexed  by  the  passion  which  possessed  Klein  in  this  man¬ 
ner.  He  had  never  thought  that  Klein  cherished  enough 
affection  for  Lederer  or  any  other  man  to  be  thus  trans¬ 
ported  into  fury  by  the  spectacle  of  his  defeat.  Not  for 
the  first  time  Farley  speculated  vainly  upon  the  source 
of  Klein’s  homicidal  hatred  of  Bradley  Cosgrove,  whom, 
before  this  clear  September  morning,  Klein  had  never 
seen.  He  gave  it  up,  baffled. 

“Don’t  worry,”  he  growled,  turning  to  the  house. 
“We’ll  get  him.” 

Klein  directed  upon  him  a  glare  of  unveiled  despera¬ 
tion. 

“He’s  a  lawyer,  a  sharp,  an’  a  cheat !”  he  snapped  jerk- 
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ily.  “You’ll  never  get  him  by  processes  of  law.  He 
killed  Mase,  we  got  to  do  the  same  for  him.  An’  if  you 
don’t,  I  will!” 

And  as  they  entered  the  ranch  house,  Farley  knew  that 
Klein  desperately  desired  the  death  of  Cosgrove  because 
he  was  afraid  of  Cosgrove.  Farley  knew  it  and  wondered 
at  it. 

When  they  entered  the  big  living  room  of  the  ranch, 
they  discovered  Novak  and  Cosgrove  seated  at  a  table 
which  had  been  drawn  out  from  the  wall  and  cleared  of 
its  burden  of  rubbish.  Novak  had  unloaded  his  brief 
case  of  a  number  of  papers  which  lay  on  the  table  before 
him,  and  wfith  Cosgrove  was  engaged  in  silently  perusing 

them.  Gaines  sat  in  an  armchair  near  the  door,  a  van¬ 
tage  place  from  which  he  could  command  all  the  room 
and  the  exit  as  well.  Hazel  Farley  sat  in  a  small  chair 
beside  the  base-burner  stove  which  was  in  a  corner  near 
a  large  window  seat  half  obscured  by  dusty  curtains. 

Farley  noticed  Klein’s  savage  glance  at  the  bent  head 
of  Cosgrove,  and  he  felt  subconsciously  that  had  it  not 
been  for  Gaines’  quiet  bulk  in  the  doorway,  Klein  would 
then  and  there  have  whipped  out  his  revolver  and  done 
murder.  Klein  seemed  to  sense  Farley’s  clairvoyance  in 
the  matter,  he  cast  a  guilty  glance  over  his  shoulder  and 

then,  walking  with  angry  impatience  across  the  room, 
threw  himself  into  the  window  seat  where  dusty  curtains 
almost  concealed  him.  Farley  himself  noisily  drew  for¬ 
ward  a  broken  kitchen  chair  and  defiantly  -seated  himself 
at  the  table,  facing  Cosgrove. 

“Ndw  that  you’re  all  seated,”  smiled  Cosgrove  in  his 
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mildest  and  most  friendly  manner,  “we  can  go  right 
ahead.” 

“Shore,  go  right  ahead!”  rasped  Farley,  instinctively 
challenging  Cosgrove’s  assumption  of  leadership.  “An’ 
talk  right  out  loud,  Mel,  so  we  can  hear  yer!” 

Novak,  the  lawyer,  cleared  his  throat,  eying  the  docu¬ 
ment  in  his  hand  nervously. 

“Well,”  he  said  dryly,  “the  will  of  Mason  Farley  reads 
as  follows: 

“  ‘I,  Mason  Johnstone  Farley,  a  citizen  of  Man  ford 
Township  in  Blair  County  .  .  ” 

“Bobtail  all  that  talk  an’  get  to  the  will  part!”  inter¬ 
rupted  Farley.  “We  all  know  where  he  lived.” 

Cosgrove  whipped  off  his  spectacles  at  that,  and  looked 
up  into  Farley’s  face. 

“Please  don’t  interrupt  Mr.  Novak,”  he  suggested 
mildly.  “It’s  important  that  he  read  every  word  of  the 
will.” 

Farley  sprang  to  his  feet  and  back  in  the  window  seat 
Klein  arose  as  well. 

“By  Q — J”  Farley  ripped  out  a  series  of  oaths  and 
stopped  short  as  Hazel  Farley’s  voice  rang  out  strongly, 
clearly  in  the  room. 

“Sit  down!”  she  cried.  “This  is  my  house  until  the 
will  is  executed,  and  I  want  you  two  men  to  sit  down  and 
be  quiet !”  She,  too,  was  now  on  her  feet  and  she  whipped 
about  on  the  astonished  Klein  with  a  vehemence  that  made 
him  obey  her  instinctively.  “Keep  your  hand  away  from 
your  hip,  Klein,”  she  ordered,  “and  sit  down!”  Klein 
collapsed  on  the  window  seat  with  burning  eyes.  Farley 
took  a  step  toward  his  niece. 
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“Go  on  with  yore  reading,  Mr.  Novak !”  rumbled  the 
deep  voice  of  Gaines,  who  addressed  the  words  straight  at 
Farley.  Farley  flung  himself  into  his  chair  again  and 
gritted  his  teeth  as  he  met  the  amused,  quizzical  gaze  of 
Bradley  Cosgrove,  who  regarded  him  as  if  he  were  an 
eccentric  animal. 

“  *  .  .  .  being  of  sound  mind  and  under  no  other  in¬ 
fluence  save  the  desire  to  deal  justly  with  all  who  are 
dependent  on  me,  do  dispose  of  my  properties,  lands, 
moneys,  animals,  goods,  and  chattels  in  the  following 
will  and  testament.’  ” 

“Is  that  phraseology  customary,  Mr.  Novak?”  rumbled 
Gaines. 

“It’s  a  little  bit  informal,”  said  the  lawyer,  “but  it 
covers  the  matter  very  clearly.  Very  clearly  indeed.” 

“Go  on  an’  read!”  snarled  Klein  from  his  corner. 

Cosgrove  said  nothing.  He  continued  to  regard  the 
entire  scene  with  the  most  good-natured  amusement 

“  ‘To  my  brother  Wert  Farley,  I  leave  a  one-third  share 
in  the  “ — O”  ranch  with  all  its  cattle,  equipment,  lands, 
buildings,  and  improvements;  the  said  ranch  to  be  kept 
intact  as  a  going  concern  which  will  be  administered  by 
the  said  Wert  Farley,  and  whosoever  shall  by  the  terms 
of  this  will  obtain  an  interest  in  it,  as  a  partnership.  All 
money,  cash,  securities,  mortgages,  and  notes  of  hand 
now  in  the  Man  ford  State  Bank  to  the  account  of  the 
“ — O”  ranch  are  to  be  applied  to  this  property  and  will 
hereafter  be  considered  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  property 
mentioned  in  this  document  as  the  “ — O”  ranch.  The 
aforementioned  Wert  Farley  to  have  a  one-third  share 
in  the  whole.  .  .  ” 
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“I  suppose  you'd  like  to  pick  a  hole  in  that?” 

Farley,  who  had  been  watching  Cosgrove  with  uncon¬ 
cealed  resentment,  pronounced  this  challenge  with  a  sav¬ 
age  sneer. 

Cosgrove  smiled  back  upon  him  sweetly. 

“Not  for  the  moment,”  he  said.  “I  wish  you  wouldn’t 
interrupt.  Go  on,  Mr.  Novak.” 

“  ‘To  my  foster  .  .  .’  ” 

“No,  he  won’t  go  on!”  roared  Klein,  interrupting  the 
lawyer’s  dry  voice.  “I  want  to  know  first  what  right  you 
got  to  sit  in  on  this!  It  ain’t  any  of  your  affair.” 

Cosgrove  turned  his  even  gaze  upon  the  foreman. 

“I  thought  you  understood  that  I  was  Miss  Farley’s 
lawyer,”  he  said.  “But  it  doesn’t  matter.  Go  on,  Mr. 
Novak.”  And  Klein,  glaring  back  at  him,  permitted 
Novak  to  continue. 

“  ‘To  my  foster  son,  Clifford  Lederer,  in  consideration 
of  his  ceaseless  devotion  to  my  interests,  I  leave  a  one- 
third  share  in  all  the  properties,  cattle,  buildings,  goods, 
chattels,  and  equipment  of  the  “ — O”  ranch  as  described 
and  set  forth  above.’  ”  The  lawyer’s  voice  droned  on. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Klein,  lolling  back,  half  ob¬ 
scured  by  the  dusty  curtains,  began  to  slide  from  his 
holster  the  shining  body  of  his  forty-five  six-chambered 
revolver.  With  his  eyes  fixed  on  Cosgrove  he  slid  the 
weapon  from  its  sheath  with  hardly  a  perceptible  move¬ 
ment  of  his  body. 

“  ‘  .  title  to  be  transferred  in  the  name  of  the 

heirs,’  ”  Novak  continued,  his  voice  sounding  crisp  and 
dry  in  the  silence  of  the  room.  “  ‘To  my  faithful  foreman 
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and  friend,  Jacob  Klein,  I  leave  the  remaining  one-third 
interest  in  the  properties,  goods,  equipment,  and  so  forth, 
of  the  “ — 0”  ranch,  he  to  share  and  share  alike  with  the 
above  mentioned  Wert  Farley  and  Clifford  Lederer  in 
the  administration  and  profits  of  the  concern  as  long  as 
he  shall  live. 

“  ‘In  the  event  of  the  death  .  .  ” 

“Stop!” 

The  voice  of  Hazel  Farley  rang  out  like  a  warning 
bell.  Glancing  toward  the  window  seat  she  had  caught 
the  flash  of  the  morning  sunlight  upon  the  gun  which 
Klein  now  had  concealed  beneath  a  cushion. 

“Stop !”  she  cried. 

“Go  on!”  roared  Klein. 

Novak  stopped  short,  gazing  about  the  room,  dum- 
founded. 

“Go  on  with  the  readin’!”  cried  Farley.  “You  .  . 
he  turned  to  the  girl.  She,  white  as  a  sheet,  realized  that 
to  reveal  Klein’s  purpose  would  precipitate  the  murder 
which  he  planned.  She  must  use  her  wits,  and  quickly, 
quickly. 

“  ‘In  the  event  of  the  death  of  any  one  of  the  before- 
mentioned  heirs,’  ”  continued  Novak,  “  ‘his  share  in  the 
ranch  will  automatically  revert  thereby  to  my  daughter 
Hazel  Farley.  Unless  she  chooses  to  respect  my  known 
desire  and  marry  the  above-mentioned  Clifford  Lederer, 
she  will  thus  be  barred  from  any  participation  in  my  es¬ 
tate  save  such  participation  as  may  revert  to  her  through 
the  death  of  any  or  all  the  heirs. 

“  ‘It  is  my  desire.  .  .  .  ’  ” 

Cosgrove,  who,  since  Hazel’s  interruption,  had  studied 
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her  intently,  seeking  some  signal  of  the  cause  for  her 
agitation,  now  turned  to  the  reader. 

“Just  a  moment,”  he  said. 

“What  for?”  demanded  Klein. 

Ignoring  Klein,  Cosgrove  addressed  his  answer  to 
Novak. 

“Read  over  that  last  clause  again,”  he  requested. 

“  ‘In  the  event  of  the  death  .  .  ”  began  Novak. 

“Wait  a  minute !”  Klein’s  voice  drowned  out  Novak’s 
with  the  clang  of  iron  on  iron.  “He  ain’t  takin’  orders 
from  you!” 

Cosgrove  turned  on  the  man  like  a  flash. 

“My  position  gives  me.  .  . 

“Yore  position!”  There  was  no  mistaking  the  ugly 
passion  in  the  foreman’s  voice.  With  the  sound  of  it 
there  was  a  perceptible  movement  throughout  the  room. 
Gaines  brought  the  legs  of  his  chair  to  the  floor,  Farley 
sat  forward  as  though  he  were  about  to  leap  from  his 
seat.  Cosgrove  swung  his  chair  about  so  that  he  was 
free  of  the  table.  Klein  alone  did  not  move.  He  sat  back 
in  the  window  seat.  One  arm  and  shoulder  were  con¬ 
cealed  by  the  dirty  curtain.  His  left  hand  was  upon  his 
knee.  Only  Hazel  knew  that  in  the  concealed  hand  he 
held  a  gun  beneath  a  frowsy  cushion ;  a  gun  that  was  al¬ 
ready  pointed  at  Cosgrove.  She  remembered  the  sight 
of  that  gun  with  a  vivid  memory  which  branded  the 
weapon  on  her  mind  in  a  naked  picture.  A  long  stout 
barrel,  a  barrel  with  queer  mottlings  of  rusty  red  along 
its  length.  A  barrel  ready  to  spit  death  at  the  tow-headed 
youth  who  championed  her. 

“Yore  position!”  snarled  the  man  who  held  that  gun. 
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“It’s  time  you  told  us  how  you  got  that  there  position 
before  you  talk  of  what  it  gives  you!” 

A  moment  of  pregnant  silence. 

“Are  you  looking  for  trouble?”  Cosgrove’s  voice  fell 
upon  the  silence  like  hail  on  a  tin  roof.  His  blue  eyes 
flashed  across  at  Klein  a  deadly  signal. 

“I’m  lookin’  for  the  truth!”  Klein,  conscious  of  his 
advantage,  forced  the  challenge  out  against  the  domi¬ 
nating  light  of  Cosgrove’s  eyes.  “Where  was  you  the 
night  Mase  Farley  died?” 

“In  Manford!”  snapped  Cosgrove. 

“What  doin’  ?” 

“Speaking  with  my  client!” 

Klein  glowered  at  him  with  a  singular  effect  of  hold¬ 
ing  back  by  brute  force  some  demon  which  strove  with 
him  for  mastery. 

“And  when  .  .  .”  Klein  gulped.  He  was  forcing  the 
issue  to  a  sure  conclusion.  He  knew  it  to  be  sure. 
“When  did  you  see  her  again?” 

Cosgrove’s  voice  changed  to  a  sudden  note  of  exhila¬ 
ration,  an  exhilaration  which  brought  Gaines  to  his  feet. 

“None  of  your  damned  business !”  he  said. 

With  a  cry  Hazel  sprang  to  her  feet  and  threw  her¬ 
self  blindly  in  the  line  of  fire.  Gaines,  already  erect, 
darted  forward  and  drew  her  forcibly  back.  Then  things 
happened  with  the  effect  of  lightning  flashing  in  the  night. 

“You  was  with  her  last  night!”  croaked  Klein.  “She 
came  to  yore  house !”  He  leaned  forward. 

“Draw,  you  swine !” 

In  a  flash  Cosgrove  was  erect,  his  chair  clattering  on 
the  floor.  As  he  arose  he  fired  and  as  he  fired  so  did 
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Klein.  The  two  shots  rang  out  with  a  single  detonation 
so  quickly  had  Cosgrove  drawn  and  fired;  so  slowly  had 
Klein  hesitated  to  aim.  And  Klein  with  a  suffocated  cry 
pitched  forward  from  his  seat  to  fall  dead  on  the  floor, 
his  skull  drilled  clean. 

Farley  sprang  across  the  room  and  was  at  the  dead 
man’s  side  as  Klein’s  body  touched  the  boards.  As  he 
flung  himself  to  his  knees  beside  the  body,  he  brought 
the  dusty  curtains  down  with  him,  swathing  himself  and 
the  crumpled  thing  on  the  floor.  For  an  instant  he  knelt 
there  alone  and  then  the  others  closed  in  about  him. 

It  was  Cosgrove  who  yanked  away  the  dusty  pall  which 
obscured  them,  and  as  the  removal  of  the  curtain  ex¬ 
posed  him  to  view,  Farley  arose  to  his  feet.  He  stood 
there  silent  for  a  moment,  his  blunt,  harsh  personality 
accusing  them.  His  eyes  had  a  peculiar,  opaque  quality 
which  made  them  appear  like  the  eyes  of  a  serpent,  deadly 
and  without  feeling.  His  unshaven,  ungroomed  counte¬ 
nance  possessed  an  element  of  inexpressible  menace. 

“He’s  dead!”  he  pronounced.  “You  killed  him!” 

Cosgrove  smiled. 

“I  was  just  thinking,”  he  remarked  mildly,  “of  that 
last  clause.  ‘In  the  event  of  death.  .  .  .’  ”  He  turned  to 
the  girl.  “You  now  have  a  third  interest  in  the  Bar  Noth¬ 
ing  ranch,  Miss  Farley.” 
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IN  the  event  of  death.  .  .  You  now  have  a 
third  interest  in  the  Bar  Nothing  Ranch,  Miss 
Farley.” 

Cosgrove’s  words,  summing  up  as  they  did  a  phase 
in  the  death  of  Klein,  which  had  occurred  to  none  of 
those  who  pressed  about  the  foreman’s  crumpled  body, 
held  the  room  for  a  moment  spellbound  with  a  sense  of 
surprise.  It  was  Farley  who  recovered  first,  and  he  made 
known  his  recovery  by  voicing  a  thought  which  had  pene¬ 
trated  his  mind  like  a  light.  A  thought  which  provided 
him  with  the  most  needed  element  in  the  ruin  he  ardently 
desired  to  bring  upon  this  dapper  youth  who  dealt  in 
the  unexpected  as  a  chemist  deals  with  vapors.  Motive; 
that  was  all  he  needed.  While  the  others  gazed  at  Cos¬ 
grove,  in  surprise,  Farley  grinned  across  to  him  as  only 
a  man  of  his  type  can  regard  a  victim  delivered  into  his 
hand. 

“Shore,”  he  said.  “Jake  Klein’s  death  helps  yore  client 
a  whole  lot.  But  you  got  to  play  a  heap  of  conjurin’ 
tricks  to  explain  what  right  you  got  to  shoot  down  an 
unarmed  man  to  beat  a  proper  legal  will !” 

Gaines  spoke  with  an  effect  of  pressing  forward; 
threatening,  menacing  the  man  who  thus  menaced  his 
friend. 
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“Talk  low,  Wert!”  he  said.  “When  you  talk  lies,  talk 
low!” 

“Lies?”  cried  Farley  passionately.  “Lies?  Is  it  lies 
that  he  shot  Klein  dead  right  in  front  of  yore  eyes?  Is 
it  lies  that  he  was  here  the  night  Mase  died  with  a  shot 
in  his  back  ?  Is  it  lies  that  Jake’s  layin’  there  at  yore  feet, 
dead,  without  a  chance  for  his  life?  I  tell  you  it’s  mur¬ 
der,  that’s  what  it  is!  You  saw  it,  all  of  you!  Jake 
didn’t  have  a  chance!  He  didn’t  even  have  a  gun!” 

Cosgrove  laughed  a  short,  exclamatory  laugh.  A  laugh 
which  was  a  comment  of  derision.  But  Hazel  Farley’s 
protest  was  more  concrete. 

She  pressed  forward,  leaning  over  the  dead  man’s  body, 
pointing  with  a  straight,  firm  hand,  confident  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  she  would  find  in  Klein’s  crumpled  fingers. 

“Look!”  she  cried.  “He  held  a  gun.  He  fired,  too! 
How  dare  you  say.  .  .  .”  She  stopped  short.  She 
stared,  hypnotized  at  the  clutching  fingers  of  the  dead 
man.  There  was  no  gun  there.  There  was  no  gun  be¬ 
side  him.  She  drew  back,  white  and  shaken. 

“It’s  there!”  she  cried.  “It’s  there!  I  saw  it!”  She 
turned  quickly  to  Cosgrove.  “Lift  him!”  she  demanded. 
“It’s  under  his  body!” 

Cosgrove  glanced  quickly  at  Farley,  and  saw  through 
the  man’s  mask  at  once. 

“No,”  he  said  dryly,  “you  won’t  find  any  gun  on  him.” 

Farley  laughed  with  an  ugly  effect  of  triumph. 

“You  admit  it!”  he  cried.  “Hear  that,  Novak?  He 
admits  it!” 

“And  hear  this  too,  Novak,”  rang  Cosgrove’s  voice. 
“You  won’t  find  any  gun  on  Klein’s  body  now,  because 
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Wert  Farley  got  to  it  first!  Don’t  move,  Farley!”  Then, 
to  Gaines:  “Find  that  gun,  Gaines!” 

Farley  turned  white,  remembering  the  swift  efficiency 
with  which  Cosgrove  had  managed  Lederer  and  Klein. 
He  recognized  the  metallic  menace  of  the  young  man’s 
voice,  and  obediently  he  did  not  move.  Only,  as  Gaines 
stepped  forward  to  the  body  at  their  feet,  he  permitted 
himself  a  little  smile. 

“Shore,  search,”  he  sneered.  But  the  anxiety  of  his 
gaze  belied  the  confidence  of  his  voice. 

Gaines  stooped  and  drew  the  dead  man  out  from  be¬ 
neath  the  window  seat  where  he  had  crumpled.  He  han¬ 
dled  the  body  firmly,  expertly,  as  a  doctor  might;  and  as 
a  doctor  feels  for  broken  bones,  he  ran  his  hands  firmly 
over  the  limbs  and  torso  of  the  corpse.  Then  he  searched 
slowly  and  painstakingly  all  about  the  place  where  Klein 
had  fallen.  He  examined  the  floor  beneath  the  window 
seat.  He  ransacked  the  cushions  and  removed  the  worn, 
padded  seat  itself.  Then  he  turned  very  gravely  to  the 
others. 

“There  is  no  gun  on  or  about  the  man,”  he  announced. 

“But  I  saw  it!”  Hazel  cried.  “You  all  saw  it!  Klein 
had  his  gun  in  his  hand  all  the  time  Novak  read  that  will. 
He  had  it  ready  under  a  cushion.  He  fired  at  the  same 
time !”  She  gazed  at  them  imploringly,  turning  from  one 
to  the  other. 

Novak  shook  his  head.  Gaines  stood  silent.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact  neither  of  them  had  seen  Klein  fire.  Neither 
could  have  sworn  that  they  heard  more  than  a  single  de¬ 
tonation.  Neither  of  them  had  seen  Klein  use  a  gun. 
Perceiving  this,  Hazel  stood  transfixed.  She  stood  bal- 
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anced  in  her  poise  as  though  she  were  about  to  leap  for¬ 
ward.  She  caught  Cosgrove’s  blue  eyes  regarding  her, 
and  felt  suddenly  uplifted  by  the  brave,  determined  smile 
which  was  latent  in  his  gaze.  She  turned  on  Farley. 

“Where  is  that  gun?”  she  cried. 

Farley  shrugged  his  shoulders,  sneering. 

Gaines  peered  shrewdly  at  him. 

“Where’s  his  belt  and  holster?”  he  asked. 

“How  should  I  know?”  growled  Farley. 

“He  had  a  belt  and  holster  when  he  was  outside.  And 
he  had  a  gun.  I  held  it.  Where  are  they?” 

Hazel  smiled  with  relief.  Gaines’  self-confident,  even 
voice  promised  infinite  support. 

“He  must  have  put  ’em  away  whilst  he  was  loading 
Clifif  into  the  car,”  he  said. 

“Where  did  he  put  them?” 

“Search  me.” 

“All  right,”  said  Gaines,  “I  will.  Stand  still.” 

The  girl  noticed  with  an  involuntary  smile  of  admira¬ 
tion  and  approval  that  Cosgrove  instinctively  prepared  to 
enforce  Gaines’  order.  But  to  their  surprise  Farley  stood 
obediently  still  while  the  old  plainsman  ran  his  hands 
swiftly  over  him  from  top  to  toe.  There  was  no  gun  or 
holster  about  the  man’s  person  save  his  own.  Gaines 
turned  quickly  away  from  him  to  the  window.  Farley 
watched  him  with  an  impassive  blunt  face,  with  deadly, 
opaque  eyes.  Gaines  leaned  through  the  window  and 
examined  the  bare  ground  outside.  There  was  nothing 
there.  Gaines  grunted. 

Throughout  this  pantomime  Cosgrove  had  stood  im¬ 
movable  in  front  of  his  enemy,  making  no  secret  of  his 
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readiness  to  do  as  much  for  him  as  he  had  done  for  Klein. 
Now  Farley,  who  had  not  removed  his  dead  eyes  from 
the  other’s  sparkling  blue  ones,  spoke  very  pointedly. 

“It’s  murder,”  he  said.  Cosgrove  grinned.  It  stirred 
to  flame  all  the  rage  which  smoldered  in  the  other’s  heart. 

“You  shot  him  like  a  skunk!”  he  cried.  “You  mur¬ 
dered  him  to  beat  the  will  for  that  girl  there!  By  God, 
I  see  how  the  land  lays,  and  you’ll  hang  for  it!  You  and 
that  girl  together  are  workin’  to  win  a  fortune.  You 
kill  Mase  with  a  shot  in  the  back,  an’  .  .  .” 

An  arm  shot  out  and  grasped  him  by  the  throat.  Cos¬ 
grove’s  arm.  A  pair  of  glittering  blue  eyes  fixed  him 
with  a  searing  fire.  A  metallic  voice  shot  white,  gleam¬ 
ing  words  into  the  rough  fabric  of  his  mind.  Cosgrove’s 
voice. 

“That’s  enough!”  it  said,  and  no  more.  The  hand  at 
his  throat  tightened,  tightened.  He  reached  for  his  gun, 
but  fumbled  at  the  grip  without  power  to  draw.  The 
room  went  black,  and  the  iron  hand  shoved  him  away. 
He  reeled  back,  staggering,  and  sunk  into  a  chair  where 
he  sprawled  with  one  hand  at  his  injured  throat,  gasping 
for  breath  and  life.  Cosgrove  stood  over  him,  his  lips 
parted,  his  teeth  gleaming  in  an  even  row,  his  eyes  shin¬ 
ing  with  the  spirit  that  lay  behind  them. 

“When  I  came  out  here,”  he  said,  “I  knew  that  I  came 
to  fight.  But  I  thought  it  was  to  fight  with  men.  Now 
I  find  that  the  only  man  among  you  is  dead,  and  it’s  gut¬ 
ter  rats  I’ve  got  to  fight  with.  That  means  I  shall  have 
to  fight  dirt.  Dirty  men  and  dirty  methods.  I’m  ready 
for  that.  If  it’s  got  to  be  done,  I  can  deal  with  you  or 
any  other  vermin  as  handily  as  I  can  deal  with  bigger 
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game.  But  if  you  exude  your  filth  again  so  that  it  taints 
the  air  this  lady  happens  to  be  breathing,  you  needn’t  ask 
for  quarter,  Farley.  You  won’t  get  as  much  leeway  as 
I  gave  that  skunk  in  the  corner  while  he  held  his  dirty 
gun  ready  to  drop  me  if  I  moved  in  his  direction.  Do 
you  understand  that?  It  means  that  while  I’m  in  hear¬ 
ing  you  can  save  cartridges  if  you’re  contemplating  sui¬ 
cide  by  just  opening  your  foul  mouth  and  breathing  the 
same  sentiments  as  you’ve  just  given  voice  to.  It’s  death, 

Ido  you  understand?  A  particularly  abrupt  death  after 
the  soundest  thrashing  you  ever  had  in  your  miserable 
life!” 

I  Farley  opened  his  mouth. 

“Don’t  talk,”  snapped  Cosgrove.  “I  haven’t  finished! 
You  followed  up  Klein’s  dirty  play  just  now  with  a  play 
just  a  shade  dirtier.  You  hid  his  gun.  Because  of  that 
you  think  you’ve  got  me  framed  for  murder.  In  your 
stable  yard  manner  you  declare  war.  All  right.  Just  see 
that  you  haven’t  bitten  off  more  than  you  can  chew.  It’s 
war  now,  Farley,  and  I’m  going  to  show  you  a  few  tricks 
that  will  make  the  little  exhibition  we’ve  had  here  to-day 
look  like  a  child’s  garden  of  verses.  You’re  fool  enough 
to  throw  the  thing  into  the  hands  of  the  law,  and  I’m 
going  to  see  that  it  stays  there.  I’m  going  down  now 
and  hand  myself  over  to  the  sheriff.  Then  we’ll  start 
giving  you  law.  You’ll  have  all  the  law  you  want  now, 
Farley,  and  more.  You’ll  have  law  until  you  see  life 
through  a  thin  mist  of  law.  We’ll  make  you  try  me  for 
murder  in  the  name  of  the  law,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
law  we’ll  make  every  dirty  trick  you’ve  ever  played  loom 
up  as  a  first-class  crime.  You’ll  have  your  belly  full  of 
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law  while  you  live,  Farley,  and  you’ll  be  lucky  if  the  law 
doesn’t  hang  you  by  the  neck  until  you’re  dead!  You’ve 
invoked  the  law  and,  by  God,  this  country  needs  it.  But 
now  you’ve  got  it,  don’t  squeal  if  it  pinches  you!” 

He  turned  to  the  door,  flinging  it  wide  open. 

“Now  get  out  of  that  chair  and  hobble  along.  You’re 
going  down  to  town  with  me  now  and  hand  me  over  to 
the  sheriff.” 

Farley  arose  slowly  to  his  feet  and  stood  regarding  his 
young  opponent  in  doubt.  Then,  teeth  clenched,  and  his 
lips  writhing  over  them,  he  gave  his  answer. 

“I’ll  do  it!”  he  said.  “By  God,  you  can’t  bluff  me, 
Cosgrove.  I’ll  do  it !  I’ll  hand  you  over  for  murder  and 
see  that  you  hang  for  it !” 

“You’re  farseeing,”  said  Cosgrove  quietly.  “Miss 
Farley,  I  suggest  that  you  and  John  Gaines  stay  here  with 
Mr.  Novak,  who’ll  want  to  watch  the  corpse.  See  that 
nothing’s  disturbed  until  the  sheriff  comes.” 

“But  they  can’t  hold  you!”  protested  the  girl.  “That 
man  held  a  gun !” 

“Of  course,”  smiled  Cosgrove,  “but  your  uncle  wants 
the  law.” 

He  ushered  Farley  through  the  doorway  with  a  gesture, 
and  smiled  a  quick  farewell  to  Hazel  and  his  friend. 

“You’ll  do  the  driving,”  he  explained  to  Farley  as  they 
strode  toward  the  car.  “You  must  remember  that  I’m  a 
dangerous  criminal.” 


CHAPTER  IX 

FARLEY  TALKS  OUT  OF  TURN 


THE  sheriff  of  Man  ford  had,  through  many 
vicissitudes,  learned  to  be  meek.  The  last 
occasion  when  John  Gaines  had  stepped  into 
politics  the  county  had  decided  that  he  was  not  the  kind 
of  sheriff  it  wanted  and  had  placed  the  seal  of  its  approval 
upon  a  communal  life  which  could  dispense  with  sheriffs 
by  electing  Chris  Christofferson,  who  was  meek.  It 
could  never  have  been  said  of  Chris  that  he  was  the  office 
boy  of  any  particular  faction,  but  he  was  an  office  boy 
nevertheless,  and  all  factions  were  satisfied  with  him 
because  he  left  them  timidly  alone.  He  was  immeasurably 
perturbed  when  Wert  Farley  and  Bradley  Cosgrove 
entered  his  office,  because  he  suspected  at  once  that  here 
was  an  effete  easterner  who,  having  fallen  foul  of  Wert’s 
unpolished  camaraderie  with  strangers,  was  about  to 
complicate  Christopher’s  placid  life  by  demanding  that  he 
place  Wert  under  arrest.  His  face  bore  the  unmistakable 
imprint  of  nervous  apprehension  as  he  greeted  them. 
“Hello,  Wert,”  he  whined.  “What  you  want?” 
Cosgrove  took  the  situation  in  hand. 

“Mr.  Farley  has  come  to  hand  over  an  alleged  mur¬ 
derer,”  he  said  crisply.  “Mr.  Farley’s  eyes  aren’t  as 
good  as  they  used  to  be,  and  he  failed  to  see  a  gun  go 
off.” 
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“Huh?”  Christofferson  stared,  ox-eyed  from  one  to 
the  other  of  them.  Farley  snarled  in  an  excess  of  rage. 

“I  want  you  to  take  this  man  in  charge  for  murder!” 
he  cried.  “Murder,  see?  He  shot  Jake  Klein  dead,  an’ 
Jake  was  unarmed !” 

Farley’s  words  had  an  amazing  effect  on  the  sheriff  of 
Manford.  He  was  transformed  by  them  from  office  boy 
to  the  semblance  of  an  indignant  minion  of  the  law;  for 
the  discovery  that  the  culprit  in  this  affair  was  the  dapper 
and  ineffective  appearing  youth  in  blue  serge  simplified  the 
proceedings  immensely.  A  heavy  frown  clouded  the 
sheriff’s  face.  A  heavy  dignity  lifted  his  oily  brows. 

“He  did,  did  he?”  He  glared  at  the  culprit.  “Well, 
he’s  got  to  learn  that  he’s  in  a  country  where  the  law  ain’t 
to  be  trifled  with.  What  you  got  to  say,  young  feller?” 

“I’ve  got  nothing  to  say,”  smiled  Cosgrove.  “You 
heard  his  complaint.  How  are  you  going  to  act  ?” 

Chris  bridled.  In  the  quiet,  even  flippant  voice  of  the 
young  man  before  him  he  detected  a  mockery  of  the  law. 

“I’ll  show  you  what  I’m  goin’  to  do  about  it!”  he 
rumbled.  He  had  been  standing  at  his  desk  and  now 
reached  into  a  drawer  from  which  he  drew  a  pair  of 
manacles.  “I’m  the  sheriff  of  this  county,  and  I  want 
to  tell  you  that  there  ain’t  no  young  city  crook  can  come 
in  here  an’  make  gun  play  without  he  pays.  Yo’re  speakin’ 
to  Sheriff  Chris  Christofferson.”  He  stepped  forward, 
the  manacles  outheld. 

Cosgrove  laughed,  stepped  backward  and  drew  his 
gun. 

“And  you’re  speaking  to  Bradley  Cosgrove  of  Man- 
ford,”  he  said.  “No  Cosgrove  has  ever  worn  bracelets, 
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so  you’d  better  put  those  back  with  your  poker  chips. 
Don’t  move,  Farley!” 

There  was  no  need  to  advise  the  sheriff  in  that  respect 
because  the  sheriff  was  too  thunderstruck  by  Cosgrove’s 
revelation  to  do  more  than  stand  and  gape. 

“Now  I’ll  tell  you  what  you’re  going  to  do,”  said  Cos¬ 
grove.  “You’re  going  to  tell  Farley  to  go  out  and  get 
a  warrant.  I’ll  wait  here  while  he  gets  it.  Then  we’ll 
arrange  to  go  out  and  look  the  scene  of  the  accident  over. 
After  that  I’ll  arrange  for  bail,  and  we’ll  go  smoothly  for¬ 
ward  according  to  all  the  processes  of  law  and  order  that 
you’ve  been  neglecting  in  this  county  ever  since  John 
Gaines  lost  the  election  for  the  job  you  can’t  hold  down.” 

Farley  cursed  luridly. 

“.  .  .  don’t  let  him  bluff  you,  Chris !  Get  him  behind 
the  bars !” 

“Go  on !”  dictated  Cosgrove.  “Tell  that  loud-mouthed 
stable  hand  to  get  his  warrant.  Tell  him  you  can’t  arrest 
me  without  a  warrant.” 

“It’s  right,  Wert.”  Chris  turned  to  Farley  apologetic¬ 
ally.  ‘  ‘You  got  to  have  a  warrant.  Better  go  down  to 
Doc  Beaston  an’  swear  one  out.” 

Farley  scowled  at  him,  discomfited  by  this  first  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  letter  of  the  law. 

“All  right,”  he  capitulated.  “Hold  him  here.” 

“Don’t  worry,  I’ll  be  here  when  you  come  back,”  Cos¬ 
grove  assured  him  sweetly. 

And  he  was.  Farley  returned  after  his  interview  with 
the  justice  of  the  peace,  considerably  strengthened  in  his 
knowledge  of  the  law’s  devious  ways,  and  found  the  un¬ 
quenchable  young  man  gravely  giving  the  sheriff  a  lesson 
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in  the  procedures  of  his  office.  The  bulky  cattleman 
stamped  in  and  slapped  down  his  warrant  with  an  air  of 
triumph  which  was  bolstered  by  the  naked  revolver  which 
he  held  in  his  right  hand.  He  covered  Cosgrove  with  this 
weapon  from  the  moment  he  first  swung  open  the 
door. 

“There’s  your  warrant,  Chris,”  he  cried.  “Now  put 
that  .  .  .  sharper  behind  the  bars!” 

Cosgrove  smiled  into  the  muzzle  of  the  gun. 

“You  go  fast,  Farley,”  he  said.  “But  you  must  learn 
how  to  stop  the  machine.”  His  eyes  twinkled  in  their 
bright  blue  vivacity  as  though  he  were  at  once  adjuring 
Farley  and  laughing  at  him.  “The  next  item  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  a  visit  to  the  scene  of  the  crime.” 

Farley  laughed  his  ugly,  harsh  apology  for  laughter. 

“Like  hell!”  he  ejaculated  rudely.  “Chris  and  me,  we 
go  out  an’  look  the  ground  over,  but  first  we  put  you  be¬ 
hind  the  bars.”  The  unwavering  muzzle  of  his  gun 
described  a  little  circle  as  he  waved  it  in  a  gesture  of 
triumph.  “Doc  Beaston  says  that  this  warrant  provides 
the  sheriff  stick  you  in  the  hoosegow,  and  there  ain’t  goin’ 
to  be  no  bail  till  the  judge  says  so!  Go  on,  Chris.  I’m 
coverin’  him.” 

Chris,  seeing  the  way  thus  paved  for  him  to  do  his 
duty  without  danger,  advanced  on  Cosgrove  with  his 
manacles  in  fiand. 

“That’s  right,”  he  announced  sagely,  “yo’re  in  for 
murder,  young  feller.  You  don’t  get  bail  easily  for  mur¬ 
der.  Where’s  yore  gun?” 

At  this  delicate  point  Farley  came  forward  to  press 
the  muzzle  of  his  gun  against  Cosgrove’s  ribs.  Chris, 
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still  further  emboldened,  found  Cosgrove’s  gun  and  took 
it  from  him. 

“Hang  on  to  that,”  advised  Cosgrove.  “Wert’s  making 
a  collection  of  them.”  He  laughed  at  Farley’s  zealous 
guardianship.  “I’ve  certainly  put  the  fear  of  all  Cos¬ 
groves  into  you,  Farley,”  he  said. 

“Now  these,”  snapped  Chris,  and  held  forth  the 
manacles. 

“Always  do  gracefully  what  you  can’t  refuse,”  said 
Cosgrove  pleasantly.  He  accepted  the  manacles.  “You 
may  shoot  now  quite  safely,  Wert,”  he  said. 

Farley,  slowly  replacing  his  gun  in  its  holster,  glared 
hatefully  in  the  young  man’s  face. 

“You  talk  smart!”  he  snarled,  “but  you’ll  be  smarter 
when  the  rope’s  ’round  yore  neck.”  He  leaned  forward, 
pressing  his  face  closely  toward  Farley’s.  The  proximity 
of  his  swarthy,  blunt,  unshaven  countenance  to  the  other’s 
fair,  blond  features,  made  a  contrast  that  summed  up  in 
a  remarkable  manner  the  two  contending  forces  which 
they  represented.  Cosgrove’s  blue  eyes  danced  with  omin¬ 
ous  vivacity,  but  he  was  shackled,  and  Farley  did  not  fear 
him. 

“You  talked  big  when  you  had  me  down,”  he  snarled. 
“You  talked  big  of  what  I  was  never  to  repeat.  Well, 
it’s  you  that’s  down  now,  and  you  can  listen  to  what  I 
got  to  say.  In  this  country  when  a  man  goes  to  shoot 
others  in  the  back,  whether  it’s  for  himself  or  for  some 
woman,  we  hang.  .  .  .” 

With  that  Cosgrove’s  dancing  eyes  flashed  blue  flame, 
and  his  shackled  hands  came  up  with  terrific  force.  There 
was  a  crack  like  the  blow  of  a  hammer  on  naked  rock  as 
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his  fists  met  Farley’s  jaw,  and  the  cattleman  went  down 
like  a  felled  animal. 

“Now  where’s  your  jail?”  asked  Cosgrove,  and  he 
turned  with  imperturbable  pleasantry  to  the  amazed  and 
shocked  sheriff  of  Man  ford. 

Silently  that  official  led  the  way  to  a  cell  in  the  jail 
behind  his  office,  and  without  a  word  saw  Cosgrove  enter. 
Then  he  unlocked  the  manacles  with  great  caution  and 
withdrew,  closing  the  caged  door  and  carefully  locking  it, 
after  which  he  stood  and  regarded  his  prisoner  for  a 
moment  with  solemn  thoughtfulness. 

“You  act  real  sudden,”  he  said  at  last.  Cosgrove 
smiled  good-naturedly. 

“Your  friend  talks  too  carelessly,”  he  pointed  out. 

Chris  Christofferson  shook  his  head. 

“You  crossed  a  bad  man  when  you  crossed  him,”  he 
said.  “He  ain’t  never  goin’  to  fergit  that  bash  you 
bashed  him.  He’s  bad.” 

And  Cosgrove  heard  him  as  he  retreated  down  the 
passageway  repeating  thoughtfully  to  himself,  “A  bad 
man  .  .  .  bad.” 

“I  shouldn’t  think  he’d  have  to  remind  himself  of 
that,”  said  Cosgrove  of  Manford,  as  he  reflectively 
watched  a  spider  which  dangled  before  his  eyes  of  un¬ 
fathomable  blue. 


CHAPTER  X 


HAZEL  FARLEY’S  PARTNERS 

OSGROVE  had  not  known,  when  he  left  the 
Bar  Nothing  ranch  to  plunge  in  the  little  motor 
car  down  the  road  which  cut  through  the  bank 


on  which  the  ranch  house  was  perched,  that  Hazel  Farley 
had  run  from  the  house  to  stand  on  the  brow  of  that  high 
place  and  watch  the  car  recede  into  the  distance. 

It  was  not  extraordinary  that,  having  been  reared 
among  the  rough  encounters  through  which  the  men  of 
Manford  followed  their  sordid  destinies,  she  remained 
unshocked  by  the  tragedy  which  she  had  just  witnessed. 
Tragedy  had  accompanied  her  through  all  her  childhood; 
tragedy,  clothed  in  the  uncouth,  masculine  garb  of  the 
range,  embodied  in  the  wiry  men  who,  daring  death  in 
their  work  and  in  the  innumerable  dissensions  which  her 
father’s  influence  had  made  inseparable  from  that  w*ork, 
brushed  her  with  their  presence  day  and  night.  She  had 
long  since  been  accustomed  to  the  savage  humor  with 
which  they  mocked  at  death  and  dealt  it.  She  had  so 
long  borne  the  familiar  companionship  of  men  whom  her 
father  had  employed  rather  for  their  ability  and  willing¬ 
ness  to  kill  than  for  their  usefulness  among  the  cattle, 
that  the  hard-bitten  faces,  the  soft-spoken  savagery  of 
them  had  no  power  to  inspire  her  with  loathing  or  with 
fear. 

The  tragedy  which  had  befallen  her  father,  the  tragedy 
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which  had  befallen  Klein,  these  were  culminations  of  a 
life  which  she  had  instinctively  felt  must  find  its  crisis 
in  no  other  guise,  no  softer  manifestations.  So  when 
Gaines  had  cast  the  cover  of  an  untidy  couch  over  the 
body  of  her  father’s  foreman,  she  had  not  hurried  from 
the  room  and  from  the  house  in  revolt  against  the  presence 
of  that  sudden,  violent  death;  she  had  left  the  house  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  stand  here,  on  the  edge  of  the 
steep  bank,  her  garments  agitated  by  the  dry  wind  which 
swept  the  eminence,  and  follow  with  eager  eyes  the 
car  which  bore  Cosgrove  to  a  fate  she  could  only  con¬ 
jecture. 

And  that  was  the  measure  of  her  emotion.  Unshaken 
by  death,  she  was  infinitely  moved  by  the  fate  which 
overhung  one  life.  As  a  mariner  can  read  storm  in  the 
portents  of  the  sky,  so  she,  familiar  with  the  omens  of 
her  native  element,  could  foretell  that  Bradley  Cosgrove 
moved  in  danger.  She  had  dwelt  amid  that  danger  all 
her  life.  Many  times  it  had  brushed  by  her  in  the  form 
of  a  heavy  gun  swinging  at  the  hip  of  a  man  who  walked 
beside  her,  or  in  the  light,  receding  tread  of  a  messenger 
sent  forth  by  her  father  to  “interview”  some  enemy.  She 
had  known  it;  but  she  had  never  comprehended  it  until 
this  moment  when  she  realized  that  Bradley  Cosgrove 
was  driving  away  into  that  hazy  distance  with  this  danger 
at  his  side. 

She  recalled  his  dexterous  swiftness  ;  his  eminent  ability 
to  take  care  of  himself.  Then  she  realized  that  her  apathy 
for  the  peril  in  which  the  familiar  menfolk  of  her  life 
had  walked,  had  been  due  to  their  known  ability  to  take 
their  own  part.  So  this  was  a  different  matter.  .  .  . 
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This  was  a  new  experience.  .  .  .  Some  unfamiliar  ele¬ 
ment  had  entered  her  conception  of  these  things.  .  .  . 
And  she  knew  it.  She  knew  that  even  though  Cosgrove, 
this  youth  of  cool,  indomitable  carriage,  of  eyes  which 
flashed  blue  fire,  of  the  numberless  revelations;  even 
though  he  could  deal  surely  with  any  imaginable  situation ; 
even  though  he  could  confound  the  devil  in  his  lair,  she 
would  still  feel  that  solicitude  for  him  which  now  kept 
her  standing  on  the  eminence  without  reason  long  after 
the  car  had  become  a  speck  on  the  face  of  the  prairie ;  had 
plunged  into  the  far  hazes  of  sunlight,  and  completely  dis¬ 
appeared. 

. 

When  Farley  returned  to  the  ranch  the  sun  was  high 
and  very  hot.  It  beat  down  upon  the  earth  fiercely,  a  thin 
golden  heat.  The  road  had  been  dry  and  dusty,  and 
Farley  had  not  paused  to  shave  or  groom  himself  in  any 
manner.  When  he  appeared  at  the  scene  of  the  crime  he 
made  a  repulsive  and  sinister  picture. 

With  the  complaisant  Christofferson  he  entered  the 
house  from  the  rear,  finding  his  niece  in  the  kitchen, 
superintending  the  efforts  of  Jet  to  prepare  a  luncheon, 
he  uttered  a  greeting  which  voiced  the  hatred  he  possessed 
for  her. 

‘What  you  doin’  here?”  he  demanded. 

Eut  she  stood  and  stared  at  him  silently. 

“Where  is  .  .  .  where  is  Mr.  Cosgrove!”  she  asked 
at  last. 

He  glared  at  her  and  strode  through  to  the  front  of 
the  house,  Christofferson  at  his  heels.  She  followed  them. 

In  the  front  room  Gaines  and  Novak  sat  in  silence, 
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each  conscious  of  the  gap  which  Farley’s  rancor  placed 
between  them.  The  body  of  Klein  still  lay  under  its 
untidy  covering  before  the  window  seat,  and  Gaines  had 
relaxed  into  this  silent  watching  after  conducting  all 
morning  an  inspection  of  the  room,  ignoring  Novak’s 
presence  entirely. 

The  two  men  arose  as  Farley  entered,  greeting 
Christofferson  with  a  voiceless  greeting,  and  paid  no 
apparent  attention  to  Farley’s  eager  adjuration  to  the 
sheriff  that  he  see  for  himself  “how  things  laid.” 

“There’s  poor  Jake’s  body,”  he  cried,  pointing.  “Under 
that  G  .  .  he  cursed  viciously. 

“No  call  for  talking  like  yo’re  in  a  barroom,  Wert,” 
snapped  Gaines,  emphasizing  Hazel’s  presence  with  a 
glance.  “Fact  is,  Chris,  Wert  was  so  anxious  to  have  his 
brother’s  will  made  plain  to  all  and  sundry  that  he  called 
a  war  dance  here  this  morning.  It  ended  in  a  gun  fight, 
and  Jake  Klein  here  got  his.  Now  Wert  wants  to  prove 
that  Klein  wasn’t  carrying  a  gun  at  the  time  of  dying, 
and  likewise  is  all  eager  to  prove  that  the  man  who  did 
the  shooting  committed  murder,  which  is  shore  a  funny 
lead  for  Wert  to  be  following  up.” 

“It  was  murder  shore  as  shootin’ !”  cried  Farley.  “You 
all  seen  it,  an’  yo’re  fixin’  to  get  ’round  the  law! 
Well.  .  . 

Gaines  fixed  him  with  a  cold  and  firm  glance  of  undis¬ 
guised  contempt. 

“There’s  your  charge,  anyway,”  he  said  to  the  sheriff, 
interrupting  Farley’s  denunciation.  “Now  what  you  got 
to  do,  Chris,  is  to  go  over  the  ground  with  me  and  Mr. 
Novak  here,  and  see  that  every  scrap  of  evidence  is 
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rounded  up,  tallied,  and  put  down  for  future  reference. 
Got  a  notebook?” 

Christofferson,  it  appeared,  had  a  notebook.  He  pro¬ 
duced  it  clumsily,  blushing  with  the  responsibilities  thus 
imposed  upon  him. 

“We  won’t  want  you,  Wert,”  announced  Gaines,  dryly. 
“You’re  too  hair  trigger  and  impulsive  with  regard  to 
the  facts.” 

“Oh,  so  you  won’t  want  me,  won’t  you?”  snarled  Far¬ 
ley.  “Well,  I  guess  you  won't  be  able  to  get  along  with¬ 
out  me.  This  is  my  house,  an’  there  ain’t  nobody  knows 
more  about  this  murder  than  me.” 

Gaines  regarded  him  steadily. 

“You  said  a  lot  then,”  he  pronounced  dryly,  “but  we’ll 
call  you  in  when  we  want  to  hear  what  you  know.  Novak 
and  me,  we’re  disinterested  parties.  We  can  attend  to 
this.” 

“How  about  that,  Chris?”  demanded  Farley;  and  his 
question  was  an  order.  But  the  sheriff  hesitated.  He 
was  not  unconscious  that  Gaines  knew  his  job  far  better 
than  he  did. 

“Why,  Wert,  I  guess  John’s  right,”  he  said. 

Farley  subdued  the  profanity  which  arose  to  his  lips. 

“It’s  your  play,  Chris,”  said  Gaines  firmly.  “Better 
>  clear  the  room  while  you  make  your  examination.” 

The  sheriff  turned  uneasily  to  Farley. 

“Better  just  wait  a  while,  Wert,”  he  said.  “I’ll  call 
you  in  after  I  look  the  ground  over.” 

With  a  snort  of  disgust,  not  unmixed  with  forebod¬ 
ing,  Farley  turned  to  the  kitchen  door. 

“I  can’t  tell  whether  I’ll  be  here,”  he  said  vindictively. 
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“I  might  go  down  to  town.  I  ain’t  one  to  stay  around 
where  I  ain’t  wanted.” 

“Well,  as  it  happens,  you  are.  /  want  to  have  a  talk 
with  you,”  said  Hazel  Farley.  She  was  in  the  doorway 
where  she  had  stood  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  her  uncle. 
Her  voice  and  the  determination  which  it  held  fell  upon 
Farley  like  the  shock  of  cold  water. 

“You.  .  .  .”  he  cried,  smothering  an  oath. 

“Yes,  I,”  she  said.  And  obedient  to  the  command  of 
circumstances,  Farley  followed  her  into  the  kitchen. 
Gaines,  very  pointedly,  closed  the  door  behind  them. 

Hazel  walked  into  the  kitchen  with  a  peculiar  effect  of 
firmness  and  determination.  Farley  found  himself  un¬ 
easy  as  he  followed  her.  She  turned  on  her  heel  at  the 
table  and  eyed  him  accusingly. 

“Where  is  Mr.  Cosgrove?”  she  demanded. 

Farley  felt  a  sense  of  relief  as  he  found  himself  able 
to  respond  to  her  question  with  a  leer.  He  was  convinced 
that  Cosgrove’s  relation  with  his  niece  was  established 
more  deeply  than  that  of  lawyer  to  client. 

“In  jail,”  he  replied  brutally.  “He  wanted  the  law  an’ 
I  gave  it  to  him.” 

He  noticed  that  she  flushed  as  he  pronounced  Cos¬ 
grove’s  fate,  and  he  felt  triumphant.  But  swiftly  upon 
the  flush  a  peculiar  smile  illumined  her  face.  For  the  first 
time  in  his  acquaintance  with  her  Farley  perceived  that 
his  niece  was  beautiful.  In  fact,  that  smile  was  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  mental  process  whereby  she  acknowledged  the 
fact  that  Cosgrove  was  in  the  power  of  his  enemies  and 
strove  to  control  the  unreasonable  weight  which  fell  upon 
her  heart  with  that  knowledge. 
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“So  you  have  had  your  way,”  she  said  quietly.  “Well, 
uncle,  I  don’t  know  anything  about  the  law  and  how  it 
works,  but  I  tell  you  right  now,  that  you’ll  never  keep 
him  there.  Klein  had  a  gun  in  his  hand.  I  know  it. 

I  know  it  as  well  as  I  know  you’re  standing  there,  like 
an  unfed  tramp,  in  front  of  me.” 

Her  eyes  sparkled  ominously,  so  that  he,  even  in  the 
anger  which  her  words  aroused,  was  somewhat  conscious 
of  her  father’s  spirit  for  battle  gleaming  there.  It  silenced 
the  protest  which  arose  in  his  throat.  He  stood  glowering 
at  her. 

“You  know  that,”  she  continued  steadily.  “You  know 
it  as  well  as  I  do.  Klein  had  a  gun.  Sometime  we’ll 
know  what  happened  to  that  gun.  And  in  the  meantime, 
you’re  not  going  to  keep  him  in  jail.  You  won’t  because 
you  can’t.  There’s  such  a  thing  in  law  as  bailing  a 
prisoner  out,  and  that’s  what  I’m  going  to  do.  I  want 
you  to  know,  that  if  you’ve  been  thinking  you  have  to 
deal  with  a  friendless  man,  you’re  wrong.  I  am  his 
friend.  .  .  .”  She  flushed,  seeing  the  mockery  in  his 
eyes.  “His  friend !”  she  repeated,  and  dared  him  to  mock 
her.  Farley  swept  the  leer  from  his  lips,  dominated  by 
her  spirit.  “And  I  shall  fight  with  him,  if  we  have  to  fight 
alone.”  She  stood  silent  for  a  moment  staring  at  him 
as  though  he  were  a  heap  of  dust,  undesirable  but 
impotent.  And  he  could  find  no  words  to  answer  her. 

“You  can  find  all  the  satisfaction  you  like  in  having 
him  in  jail  right  now,”  she  cried,  “because  he’ll  be  out 
to  fight  for  himself  as  soon  as  I  can  arrange  the  bail!” 

And  then  Farley  found  words : 
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“How?”  he  rasped;  and  was  conscious  of  how  little 
command  he  could  invoke.  “Even  if  they  named  bail, 
where’d  you  get  the  money?” 

She  regarded  him  without  wavering.  The  new  spirit 
which  seemed  to  have  been  aroused  in  her  gave  her  a 
serenity,  a  dauntless  confidence  which  more  and  more 
subdued  him  as  her  father  had  subdued  him  and  his  kind 
before  her. 

“You  forget,”  she  said  slowly,  “that  I  own  one-third  of 
this  ranch.” 

He  stirred,  and  she  saw  that  his  face  had  turned  dark 
with  rage  at  her  reminder  of  Cosgrove’s  triumph. 

“Not  if  he’s  guilty!”  he  cried.  “That’s  fraud!  Mur¬ 
der  to  get  possession  of  property!  You  don’t  get  that 
share.  ...” 

“Don’t  mill  ’round!”  she  commanded.  “The  terms  of 
my  father’s  will  can’t  be  mistaken.  I’m  your  partner, 
Uncle  Wert.” 

As  she  spoke  a  note  of  lightness,  of  badinage  entered 
her  voice.  He  glanced  at  her  quickly,  puzzled. 

“We’ve  got  to  run  this  business  together,”  she  said; 
and  a  queer  smile  curled  her  lips.  “And  the  first  thing 
we’ll  do  is  arrange  bail  for  Bradley  Cosgrove.” 

He  answered  her  with  a  stream  of  oaths.  He  roared 
them  out  in  her  face,  bullying  her,  but  he  was  conscious 
that  all  his  clamor  was  in  vain.  He  knew  that  the  calm 
serenity  with  which  she  listened  to  him  was  an  indication 
of  the  power  which  she  held;  a  power  more  subtle  than 
force  and  far  more  potent.  An  intangible,  irresistible 
power  which  was  derived  from  the  essential  fact,  that, 
of  the  same  blood  as  he,  she  possessed  the  dominant, 
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unswerving  character  of  her  father,  who  had  always 
subjugated  him. 

“You  can’t  gain  anything  by  that  stable  language,” 
she  adjured  him.  “This  is  a  thing  that’s  got  to  be  done. 
Better  be  nice  and  let  us  do  it  together.” 

There  came  a  step  upon  the  porch,  and  Farley  was 
flooded  by  the  knowledge  of  salvation.  This  girl  could 
dominate  him  when  she  took  this  mood,  as  her  father 
had  dominated  him  in  the  past.  But  in  the  end  he  had  got 
the  better  of  the  old  man,  and  he  could  get  the  better  of 
the  daughter,  too.  He  could  use  the  same  element  to 
the  same  end,  and  as  he  had  turned  her  father  away  from 
her  then,  he  could  turn  the  tables  upon  her  now. 

“You  think  you  got  a  great  hold  on  me  through  that 
murdering  lawyer,”  he  rasped,  “but  you  fergit  that  there’s 
another  man  in  this  partnership  with  us.  There’s  another 
that’s  got  a  say  in  this,  and  you  got  to  take  him  into  con¬ 
sideration.  You  think  you  can  raise  money  for  bail  and 
such  if  I  say  so,  but  he’s  got  to  say  so  too.  Cliff  Lederer’s 
:  got  a  hand  in  this  game.” 

He  grinned  as  he  saw  her  flinch  at  the  name  he  spoke. 
He  was  uplifted  by  an  evil  exaltation  as  he  saw  her  wheel 
;  and  turn  pale,  turn  ashen,  as  the  door  was  flung  open  and 
i  Cliff  Lederer,  his  arm  bound  up  in  splints  and  sling, 
:  strode  into  the  room. 

“Don’t  let  me  interrupt  no  family  reunion,”  said  Cliff 
1  breezily.  And  he  grinned  with  a  leer  upon  his  swarthy 
face,  as  he  looked  from  niece  to  uncle,  half  understand- 
t  ing  the  scene  that  had  passed  between  them. 

“You  was  makin’  free  with  my  name?”  he  said. 


CHAPTER  XI 
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THE  entrance  of  Cliff  Lederer  achieved  the  effect 
Farley  had  hoped  for,  because  in  Lederer,  Hazel 
knew  an  enemy  who  had  been  arrayed  against 
her  ever  since  she  had  first  instinctively  shrunk  from  his 
bold,  appraising  glances  in  her  girlhood.  She  had  dis¬ 
covered  this  morning  that  she  could  control  Farley  and 
subdue  him.  She  had  learned  long  since  that  she  in¬ 
stinctively  abhorred  Lederer  and  feared  him.  She  did 
not  know  from  how  nearly  a  single  source  these  two  emo¬ 
tions  sprung;  she  could  not  reason  that  from  the  same 
excitation  of  feeling  which  had  aroused  in  her  the  spirit 
to  contend  with  Farley,  she  derived  this  aggravated  dread 
of  her  father’s  favorite.  That  spirit  had  been  animated 
by  Cosgrove’s  coming  and  his  peril. 

“We  just  wanted  to  hear  yore  opinion  of  a  business 
deal,”  drawled  Farley,  his  eyes  on  the  girl. 

Before  she  had  framed  an  answer  Gaines  threw  open 
the  door  of  the  front  room. 

“We’d  like  it  if  you  came  in  here,  now,  Wert,”  he  said 
coldly.  Farley  grinned  at  Hazel  and  moved  toward  the 
door. 

“You’ll  excuse  me,”  he  leered. 

She  felt  that  she  could  not  bear  being  left  alone  with 
Lederer ;  an  unreasonable  dread  which  she  could  not 
understand. 
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“No,  wait!”  she  cried.  But  Farley  had  already  dis¬ 
appeared  through  the  door,  which  he  closed  behind  him. 

“What  business?”  asked  Lederer.  He  smiled  at  her 
very  boldly.  She  examined  him  with  a  swift  glance,  and 
recalling  the  wound  which  Cosgrove  had  inflicted  upon 
him,  wondered  at  her  fear. 

“Your  business,”  she  said  firmly.  “I’m  planning  to 
use  my  share  in  this  ranch  to  raise  bail  for  Mr.  Cosgrove.” 

His  practiced  smirk,  proved  irresistible  by  past  con¬ 
quests,  changed  ludicrously  to  a  frown  of  genuine  mysti¬ 
fication. 

“Bail?”  he  asked.  “Your  share?  What  you  talkin’ 
about?”  And  she  remembered  that  he  was  ignorant  of 
all  that  had  passed  since  his  duel  with  Cosgrove. 

“Klein’s  dead,”  she  said.  “Mr.  Cosgrove  shot  him  in 
fair  fight.  My  uncle  is  playing  foul  against  him.”  And 
even  as  she  spoke  her  spirit  was  overcome  with  the  hope¬ 
less  realization  that  Cosgrove  had  no  man  among  his 
enemies  who  hated  him  more  bitterly  than  this  swarthy 
cow-puncher.  Again  that  nameless,  incomprehensible 
element  which  had  entered  her  life  with  Cosgrove  guided 
her  perception.  “He  has  put  him  in  jail,”  she  said. 

In  a  flash  Lederer  achieved  understanding  without 
knowledge.  He  turned  from  her  as  a  thing  of  no  im¬ 
portance  in  the  face  of  this  cataclysm  which  had  fallen  in 
his  absence,  and  burst  noisily  into  the  front  room  where 
Christofferson  was  clumsily  questioning  Farley. 

“What’s  this,  Wert?”  he  cried.  “What’s  this  about 
Klein  being  shot?”  He  drew  up  short  before  the  testify¬ 
ing  body  of  Klein  which  they  had  placed  on  the  table  in 
the  middle  of  the  room. 
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“Drilled  clean !”  he  murmured  with  a  technical  interest 
in  the  wound  which  marked  the  corpse. 

“Yeah,  an’  Jake  without  no  gun.  They’re  holdin’  Cos¬ 
grove  fer  murder!’’  cried  Farley. 

“They’re  holding  him  against  the  findings  of  the  sheriff 
and  coroner,”  snapped  Gaines  in  amendment. 

Lederer’s  eyes  snapped  with  an  evil  fire. 

“That  boy’s  certainly  notchin’  up  his  gun  a  lot,”  he 
remarked.  “First  Mase  Farley,  then  me,  then  Jake.” 

“What’s  that  ?”  asked  Christofferson. 

“Nothing  that  concerns  you,  Chris,”  said  Gaines.  “It 
ain’t  evidence.” 

“Oh,  ain’t  it?”  Cliff  laughed.  He  was  in  a  mood  of 
reckless  triumph.  “It’s  evidence  enough  to  hang  him. 
Chris,  this  lady  here,  she’s  all  worked  up  about  bail  and 
such.  He  fixed  it,  this  Cosgrove  did,  so  she  comes  into 
Jake’s  share  of  the  ranch,  an’  she’s  rightly  grateful.”  He 
smiled  with  gleaming  teeth  at  Hazel.  “But  if  you  let  that 
snake-blooded  skunk  out  on  bail,  yo’re  missin’  the  best 
chance  you  ever  had  of  hangin’  on  to  the  man  who  shot 
Mase  Farley  in  the  back.”  He  turned  to  Hazel.  “That’s 
how  favorable  I  am  to  bailin’  him  out,”  he  said  genially. 

“But  you  will  in  the  end!”  she  cried;  and  she  suddenly 
felt  that  she  was  an  equal  for  this  man.  That  he  had  no 
power  over  her  to  dictate  to  her  or  overcome  her.  “When 
he  is  free — as  you  are  afraid  to  make  him — to  fight 
you  for  himself,  you’ll  remember  what  I’m  saying  now ! 
You  have  seen  Bradley  Cosgrove  come  out  of  the  east 
and  place  beside  your  pitiful  claims  to  manhood  the  form 
and  substance  of  a  gentleman  such  as  you  have  never  seen 
and  can  never  understand.  You  thought  to  reclaim  your 
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superiority  by  challenging  him  to  a  trial  in  which  few 
gentlemen  and  scholars  could  compete,  and  he  beat  you 
at  it !”  Lederer  would  have  smashed  in  upon  her  tirade 
at  that,  but  she  held  him  silent  with  the  vehemence  of  her 
scorn. 

“He  was  too  contemptuous  of  you  to  shoot  you  dead 
as  you  would  have  shot  him,”  she  cried,  “so  he  just  winged 
you,  and  humiliated  you.  I  should  think  you’d  be  ashamed 
to  stand  there  and  play  your  heroics  in  the  face  of  the 
mark  he’s  put  on  you !  Ashamed !  And  you  hope  to 
keep  him  behind  bars  by  your  efforts !  You  might  just  as 
well  try  to  capture  a  parcel  of  wind.  When  you  speak 
of  fighting  him  with  the  law,  you  challenge  him  to  meet 
you  at  his  own  game,  and  he’ll  beat  you  at  his  own  game 
just  as  he  beat  you  at  yours!” 

Her  voice  stopped,  leaving  them  silent ;  leaving  Lederer 
without  a  word  he  dared  to  speak.  She  turned  impul¬ 
sively  to  Gaines. 

“Have  you  finished  here,  Mr.  Gaines?”  she  cried. 

Gaines  looked  from  Farley  to  Christofferson  with  an 
amused  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

“Yes,”  he  said  gravely,  “we  have  finished.  You  cart 
Jake  Klein  over  to  the  coroner,  Chris,  and  then  you  let 
the  law  take  its  course,”  he  advised. 

“Drive  me  into  town,”  she  demanded. 

“Whenever  you  say,”  agreed  Gaines. 

As  she  approached  the  door,  Lederer  strode  forward 
and  grasped  her  roughly  by  an  arm  with  his  free  hand. 

“Where  are  you  goin’?”  he  demanded  harshly. 

She  freed  herself  with  a  gesture  of  defiance  which  her 
eyes  confirmed. 
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“I’m  going  to  see  that  justice  is  done !”  she  cried.  “I’m 
going  to  bring  the  authorities  of  this  county  to  life,  and 
the  first  thing  they’ll  do  will  be  to  turn  Bradley  Cosgrove 
free !” 

Lederer  said  nothing  more  as  she  followed  Gaines 
from  the  room,  and  he  said  nothing  as  he  stood  with  Far¬ 
ley  and  listened  silently  with  him  as  though  by  a  tacit 
agreement,  until  the  sound  of  Gaines’  engine  signaled 
her  departure.  Then  he  addressed  Farley  hotly,  as 
though  a  flood  of  poisonous  anger  found  vent  in  his 
words. 

“He’ll  be  turned  free!”  he  cried  thickly.  “That  girl  is 
mine !  She  belongs  to  me !  An’  he’s  buttin’  in.  Well, 
he’ll  get  the  works!” 

Farley,  grinning,  interrupted  him. 

“He’s  all  roped  an’  hog  tied  for  the  killin’,”  he  said. 

But  Lederer’s  hot  words  would  not  be  stemmed. 

“We’ll  free  him  from  jail !  In  the  night  we’ll  free  him, 
an’  we’ll  make  him  dance  on  the  air.” 


CHAPTER  XII 


WERT  FARLEY  IS  MAGNANIMOUS 

FOLLOWING  the  arrest  of  Bradley  Cosgrove  came 
the  discovery  by  the  people  of  Manford  that 
Bradley  Cosgrove  had  come  to  town.  They 
admitted  it  with  resentment,  and  their  resentment  was 
borne,  fed,  and  developed  by  the  twin  agencies  of  Rumor 
in  the  mouths  of  all  who  listened  to  the  loud  council  of 
Wert  Farley,  and  fact  as  unequivocally  set  forth  in  the 
Manford  Argus.  In  this  defender  of  the  public  faith  in 
itself,  the  demise  of  Jacob  Klein  was  described  with  all 
the  avidity  which  might  be  expected  to  mark  the  columns 
of  any  paper  situated  in  a  community  where  death  has 
long  been  a  commonplace,  on  the  occasion  of  its  first 
freedom  to  regard  such  a  killing  in  the  light  of  a  murder. 
The  front  page  howled  with  the  horrible  and  much 
exaggerated  details  of  the  “crime,”  and  there  was  not 
lacking  an  editorial  which  indignantly  denounced  the  out- 
lander  who  came  back  to  this  peaceful  community  to  slay 
his  fellow  men  in  unseemly  brawls  and,  it  was  darkly 
hinted,  avenge  the  failure  of  his  father  by  shooting 
honored  citizens  in  the  back. 

Public  opinion  hummed  with  the  sensation  of  this  out¬ 
rage  with  a  melancholy  forgetfulness  of  the  complaisance 
with  which  they  had  regarded  like  tragedies  of  the  past. 
Nurtured  by  the  excited  editor  of  the  Argus,  and  propa¬ 
gated  by  Farley  and  Lederer,  Manford  indulged  in  an 
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orgy  of  righteous  indignation.  Quite  unconsciously  the 
community  greeted  Cosgrove’s  arrest  as  an  outlet  for  its 
resentment  against  all  that  made  life  precarious;  it  was 
a  resentment  which  had  been  long  pent  up.  Judge  Pete 
Fairlove  refused  the  plea  of  John  Gaines  to  release  Cos¬ 
grove  on  bail.  He  stated  portentously  that  in  view  of 
the  popular  opinion  he  thought  it  not  safe  to  turn  the 
prisoner  free.  Gaines,  who  had  assured  Hazel  that  to 
free  Cosgrove  would  be  a  mere  formality,  returned  to  her 
with  this  verdict. 

The  following  morning  was  set  for  the  date  of  examina¬ 
tion,  and  the  two  friends  went  to  visit  the  prisoner  at 
the  jail.  They  found  him  playing  jackstraws  with 
Christofferson’s  seven-year -old  Sylvia,  and  he  arose  from 
the  floor  apologetically.  He  explained  to  Sylvia  that  even 
jackstraws  become  insignificant  before  certain  games 
which  hold  a  deeper  interest. 

“But  we’ll  finish  our  game  just  as  soon  as  the  first 
inning  of  this  other  one  is  over,”  he  assured  her. 

“What’s  it  called?”  asked  Sylvia  doubtfully. 

“Cops  and  robbers !”  he  answered  gayly.  “How  do  you 
do,  Miss  Farley?” 

“They’re  going  to  hold  you  without  bail,”  she  said, 
coming  to  the  point  immediately.  “Have  you  seen  the 
paper  this  morning?” 

“Yes,”  he  smiled.  “I  must  talk  to  the  editor  about  a 
job.  He  needs  a  good  reporter  and  an  editorial  writer. 
It  doesn’t  matter  about  the  bail,  Miss  Farley.  Not  yet. 
We’ll  have  to  put  in  a  formal  plea  at  this  examination.” 

“What’s  it  for?”  she  asked  gravely. 

“Just  so  that  the  judge  can  review  the  case  and  decide 
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whether  it  ought  to  be  tried  or  not.  How  is  little  Clif¬ 
ford’s  arm  ?” 

Gaines  had  been  regarding  him  gravely. 

“Lederer’s  gunnin’  for  you,  Brad,”  he  said.  “Seems 
to  me  this  jail  here’s  as  safe  a  place  as  any  for  you.” 

At  that  the  smile  left  Cosgrove’s  face.  He  gazed  at 
Gaines  with  a  flickering  light  in  his  eyes  which  Hazel 
recognized,  and  felt  her  spirit  respond  to,  with  a  singular 
sense  of  exhilaration. 

“If  that’s  the  case,”  he  said  in  a  quiet,  icy  voice,  “I 
shall  have  to  get  out.” 

“But  they  won’t  give  you  bail !”  she  cried. 

“Bail  or  no  bail,”  said  Cosgrove,  “I  can’t  disappoint 
Lederer  if  he  wants  to  play  another  hand  with  me.” 

Christofferson  came  into  the  corridor. 

“The  judge  is  waitin’,  Brad,”  he  announced. 

.  •••••• 

At  Manford  the  law  seeks  comfort  rather  than  majesty, 
and  Judge  Peter  Fairlove  had  his  feet  upon  the  battered 
desk  which  served  as  the  bench  from  which  he  extolled 
justice.  This  morning  it  appeared  that  his  honor  enjoyed 
good  humor.  The  fetid  air  of  the  little  court  room,  heavy 
with  the  flat  odor  of  stale  tobacco  smoke,  buzzed  with  the 
echo  of  his  geniality.  The  editor,  reporter  and  general 
manager  of  the  Manford  Argus  slouched  in  a  seat  at  the 
back  of  the  court  room  and  loudly  approved  of  it.  Others 
who  contributed  to  the  murmur  of  voices  that  filled  the 
room  were  Wert  Farley  and  a  group  of  cronies. 

“There’s  shore  a  chance  for  big  publicity  in  this  case,” 
said  he  of  the  Argus.  Plis  nasal  voice  was  raised  to  carry 
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the  length  of  the  court  room,  for  by  dint  of  this  long¬ 
distance  conversation  it  was  his  custom  to  make  his 
pearls  of  wit  and  humor  tell. 

“Justice.  That’s  all  I  aim  for,”  protested  his  honor, 
accurately  hitting  the  cuspidor  in  its  precise  center.  “Pub¬ 
licity  don’t  mean  nothing  to  me,  only  just  see  you  spell 
my  name  with  the  full  r  in  Peter.  It  don’t  look  good,  just 
Pete.” 

“Here’s  the  prisoner  for  this  Cosgrove  case,  your 
honor,”  quoth  Christofferson,  entering  at  that  moment, 
and  all  present  watched  with  outspoken  interest  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  Bradley  Cosgrove  down  the  aisle.  Cosgrove  ap¬ 
proached  with  an  unconcealed  curiosity  the  raised  dais 
upon  which  justice  sat  enthroned.  Of  all  those  present 
he  seemed  least  interested  in  the  business  at  hand,  ap¬ 
parently  occupied  rather  with  an  ingenuous  study  of  the 
spectators.  Farley  was  not  so  dense  that  he  did  not  feel 
the  failure  of  Cosgrove  to  impress  the  group  which  he 
had  carefully  assembled  in  the  court  room  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  with  a  proper  appearance  of  criminality.  Cosgrove 
gave  the  effect  of  a  distinguished  eastern  visitor,  present 
for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  local  processes.  The  honor¬ 
able  judge  felt  this,  too,  and  he  brought  the  legs  of  his 
chair  down  to  the  floor  with  a  thump,  drew  himself  up 
at  his  desk  and  straightened  his  necktie,  as  a  tribute  to 
the  respect  which  Cosgrove  unconsciously  demanded. 

“You  are  charged  with  murder  in  the  first  degree,”  he 
set  forth  severely.  At  the  same  time  he  endeavored  to 
convey  that  if  any  worse  charge  could  have  been  invented 
for  the  crime  Cosgrove  was  accused  of,  he’d  certainly 
have  been  indicted  for  it. 
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“Yes,”  said  Cosgrove  politely. 

“Have  you  any  plea  to  make  before  this  court?” 

“I  plead  guilty  of  shooting  Jacob  Klein  in  self-defense,” 
responded  Cosgrove.  Hazel,  who  remained  at  the  back 
of  the  court  room  with  Gaines  at  her  elbow,  frowned, 
thoughtfully.  She  had  expected  to  hear  Cosgrove  hotly 
defiant ;  she  had  expected  denial,  fight.  Cosgrove’s  color¬ 
less  admission  puzzled  her. 

“The  court  cannot  accept  your  plea.  The  charge  is 
that  of  murder  in  the  first  degree.  Have  you  got  a 
lawyer  ?” 

“I  am  my  own  lawyer.” 

His  honor  smiled.  Conscious  that  he  was  now  about  to 
make  the  most  dramatic  announcement  yet  made  in  this 
dramatic  case ;  conscious  that  his  words  were  to  be  em¬ 
blazoned  on  the  morrow  in  letters  inches  high  upon  the 
front  page  of  the  Argus,  he  drew  himself  up  a  little  and 
assumed  a  voice  of  tremendous  dignity. 

“Then  I’m  going  to  give  you  two  weeks  to  consult  with 
yourself,”  he  said.  “You  will  be  held  by  the  sheriff  of 
this  county  under  a  bail  of  one  thousand  dollars  for  trial 
in  this  court  just  two  weeks  from  to-day  at  nine-thirty 
A.M.” 

As  the  successful  playwright  accepts  the  plaudits  of 
the  enthusiastic  audience,  so  his  honor  swelled  before  the 
buzz  which  filled  the  court  room  at  his  words.  He  gave 
it  a  moment  to  have  its  fling  and  then  returned  to  busi¬ 
ness. 

“Have  you  a  bondsman?”  he  asked  the  prisoner. 

Cosgrove  stared  at  him  with  twinkling,  inquisitive 
eyes.  He  was  wondering  to  what  he  owed  this  leniency. 
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“That’s  a  mighty  small  bond  for  first-degree  murder, 
your  honor,”  he  said  as  though  advising  a  friend. 

Judge  Fairlove  seemed  to  resent  that. 

“Better  talk  down,  young  feller,”  he  snapped,  losing 
his  dignity  for  an  instant.  “Got  a  bondsman?” 

“I’m  contracting  to  go  bond  for  Mr.  Cosgrove,”  said 
Gaines ;  and  the  court  room  fairly  hummed  with  animation 
as  indignant  citizen  hailed  indignant  citizen  and  his  honor 
withdrew  from  the  scene. 

The  details  of  arranging  bail  concluded,  Gaines  found 
his  way  to  the  chambers  of  his  honor  the  judge.  His 
honor,  duty  done,  was  relaxed  with  feet  on  desk  once 
more. 

“Pete,”  said  Gaines,  “it  certainly  was  nice  to  get  that 
boy  bailed  out  that-a-way.  We  didn’t  expect  it.  No, 
sir,  we  didn’t.” 

“Shucks,”  responded  his  honor.  “That’s  all  right. 
Wert  Farley,  he  asked  I  should  fix  it  up  like  that,  an’ 
you  know  how  it  is,  all  the  bovs  like  to  do  the  right  thing 
by  Wert.” 

Gaines  regarded  his  honor  through  narrowed  lids.  It 
seemed  inconceivable  that  Fairlove  was  telling  the  truth, 
and  yet  the  simple  fellow  obviously  felt  under  no  obliga¬ 
tion  to  lie  for  Farley.  His  honor  was  an  honest  man 
after  his  kind. 

“Humph,”  said  Gaines.  “That  was  right  good  of 
him.” 

“Shore  was,”  agreed  Fairlove.  “Say,  there’ll  be  a  right 
smart  lot  of  publicity  about  this  case,  John.  Reckon  I’ll 
get  a  lot  into  the  newspapers.” 

But  the  active,  practiced  mind  of  John  Gaines  was 
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occupied  already  with  a  new  mystery  in  the  affairs  of 
Bradley  Cosgrove.  He  must  know  why  Farley  desired 
thus  abruptly  Cosgrove’s  freedom.  While  he  took  leave 
of  his  honor  the  judge,  he  was  determining  who  first  to 
approach  among  the  many  men  whom  he  suspected  would 
have  the  information  he  desired. 


CHAPTER  XIII 
LEDERER  SPEAKS  HIS  MIND 


SINCE  her  father’s  death  Hazel  Farley  had  “roomed 
and  boarded”  in  the  house  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Slade,  who  ran  the  store.  In  view  of  the  attitude 
the  community  had  taken  toward  the  greatest  murder  case 
Manford  had  enjoyed  for  years,  Cosgrove  had  persuaded 
her  to  leave  him  after  the  scene  in  the  courthouse,  know¬ 
ing  that  her  presence  beside  him  in  the  car  would  provoke 
gossip.  Hazel,  her  mind  alive  with  the  events  of  the 
morning,  convinced  that  the  action  of  Judge  Fairlove  wras 
a  triumph  of  justice  in  the  face  of  Cosgrove’s  enemies, 
and  innocently  sharing  with  justice  the  spiritual  fruits  of 
that  triumph,  scarcely  noticed  the  distance  between  the 
main  streets  of  Manford  and  the  secluded  district,  com¬ 
posed  of  widely  scattered  frame  dwellings,  which  was  the 
residential  section.  Instinctively,  rather  than  with  any 
conscious  sense  of  direction,  she  walked  with  happy, 
vigorous  steps  to  the  particular  frame  house  which  was 
the  Slade  home,  and  she  was  so  occupied  with  her  thoughts 
that  she  accepted  the  presence  of  another  on  the  front 
porch  of  that  house  without  reasoning  that  the  Slades 
should  now  be  absent  at  their  store,  leaving  the  house 
without  a  single  occupant.  So,  having  bounded  up  the 
steps  of  the  porch,  she  was  immeasurably  surprised  to 
find  herself  face  to  face  with  Cliff  Lederer. 
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“Why,  Cliff!”  she  cried  in  dismay.  “What  are  you 
doing  here?” 

“We’re  partners,”  he  explained  sociably.  “Ain’t  it 
natural  I  should  come  and  visit  my  little  partner?” 

Instantly  she  felt  herself  placed  on  the  defensive,  and 
by  a  natural  reaction  she  immediately  attacked. 

“I’ve  just  come  from  the  courthouse,”  she  said  coldly. 
“Bradley  Cosgrove  is  free  on  bail.” 

“Yeah,  I  heard  about  it.”  His  indifference  nettled  her. 
She  turned  to  the  door,  opening  it. 

“Considering  that,”  she  said,  “it  seems  to  me  that  Wert 
Farley  is  the  partner  you’d  better  get  together  with.” 

Her  words  were  a  dismissal,  but  to  her  dismay  he 
followed  her  into  the  house. 

“No,”  he  said,  “there’s  something  I’ve  got  to  say  to 
you  that  Farley  ain’t  got  anything  to  do  with.” 

“If  it’s  about  the  ranch,  you’re  laboring  under  a  large¬ 
sized  mistake.  I  can’t  say  that  I  like  the  company  I’m 
throw'n  with,  but  while  we’re  partners  I’m  playing  fair. 
When  we  talk  business,  we  talk  it  all  together.” 

She  knew  that  her  words  were  beside  the  point.  She 
knew  that  ranch  business  was  far  from  his  mind.  She 
had  no  inkling  of  what  the  issue  was,  but  she  fought  it 
away.  She  strove  to  evade  it,  feeling  intuitively  that  it 
could  be  nothing  desirable.  He  laughed  at  her. 

“Now  don’t  that  sound  good,”  he  chuckled,  and  slumped 
down  into  a  rocking-chair  which  he  tilted  back,  cock¬ 
ing  one  leg  upon  the  table  and  resting  his  bound  arm  on 
its  thigh.  “You  certainly  got  religion  since  yore  dad 
died,  Hazey.” 
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She  regarded  him  indignantly.  His  shaft  was  so 
obviously  aimed  at  Cosgrove. 

“And  you  seem  to  have  got  a  lame  arm/’  she  pointed 
out. 

Again  she  was  nettled  by  his  failure  to  resent  her  goad¬ 
ing.  He  ignored  it,  and  when  he  spoke  again  his  voice 
was  propitiatory. 

“You  and  me  ought  not  to  fight  this  way,  Hazel,”  he 
pointed  out.  “It  seems  like  we  done  nothin’  but  fight 
since  we  was  just  kids,  an’  it’s  foolish.”  He  read 
accurately  the  repulsion  with  which  her  eyes  greeted  this 
overture,  and  hastened  to  overcome  it. 

“Now  I  ain’t  trying  to  cover  up  that  I  was  always  to 
blame,”  he  protested.  “The  trouble  was  I  got  to  lookin’ 
on  you  like  a  kid  sister.  I  didn’t  give  you  the  respect  I 
ought  to,  see?  That’s  natural  ain’t  it?  .  .  .  An’  I’ve 
been  wild.”  He  seemed  bent  upon  giving  himself  no 
mercy ;  upon  inviting  her  reprobation,  indeed,  demanding 
it.  “I’ve  been  wild,”  he  said,  penitently.  “But  I  can 
change  that  over.” 

Hazel  had  been  watching  him  with  her  head  a  little 
tilted,  as  though  she  were,  somehow,  fascinated  by  this 
spectacle  of  Cliff  Lederer,  penitent.  She  gave  him  no 
credit  for  sincerity  and  he  deserved  none. 

“Oh,  no,  Cliff,”  she  said,  “you  can’t  change  that  over. 
Because  it  isn’t  wildness,  it’s  beastliness.” 

He  frowned  fleetly,  for  an  instant  disconcerted  by  her 
frankness;  then  he  reclaimed  his  smile. 

“That’s  as  you  say,  Hazel,”  he  remarked,  “but  I  wish 
you  could  see  different.  You  see  now,  between  us,  we 
own  two-thirds  of  the  Bar  Nothing  ranch.”  With  that 
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he  brought  his  foot  down  from  the  table  and  sat  up  erect 
in  the  rocker,  leaning  a  little  forward.  It  was  as  though 
he  had  pronounced  an  ultimatum.  “You  an’  me,”  he 
said. 

“Well?”  She  pointedly  refused  to  see  his  meaning. 

“Well,  you  know  what  your  dad  always  wanted  to  see. 
He  wanted  to  see  you  an’  me  married.  .  .  .  That  was 
natural,”  he  hurried  on,  preventing  her  from  voicing  the 
indignation  which  was  patent  in  her  eyes.  “He  wanted  to 
see  the  ranch  go  on,  in  the  family,  you  might  say.  Now 
why  shouldn’t  we  do  that,  Hazel  ?  Can’t  you  see  that  I’d 
be  different  settled  down?  A  man’s  got  to,  some  time.” 

But  while  he  spoke  she  had  been  gazing  without  illusion 
upon  a  picture  of  the  man  as  limned  by  the  whole  un¬ 
savory  panorama  of  his  past.  A  wastrel  of  the  range, 
was  the  Clifford  Lederer  she  knew.  Gambler,  bully,  pro¬ 
fessional  murderer,  and  profligate.  She  could  not  remem¬ 
ber  a  single  scene  in  his  turbulent  career  which  presented 
him  in  any  finer  guise  than  as  a  brutal  but  superb  master 
of  horses,  and  even  in  that  role,  his  cruelty  had  appalled 
her.  She  knew  that  there  was  no  good  in  him,  and  the 
colorless  insincerity  of  his  words  belied  the  intentions 
which  they  voiced. 

“If  that’s  all  you’ve  got  to  say,  Cliff,”  she  said,  “I 
wish  you  would  go.  You  ought  to  realize  that  I  know 
you  too  well  for  any  such  pretense  on  your  part  to  suc¬ 
ceed.” 

“Well,  what  does  that  signify?  You  know  me.  All 
right,  you  got  to  marry  sometime,  every  girl  has,  and  I’m 
your  partner  on  the  ranch.  You  can’t  change  that.  Who¬ 
ever  you  marry  it’s  goin’  to  be  me  that’s  with  you  all  the 
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time,  at  yore  side  all  the  time,  doin’  business  with  you, 
runnin’  the  cattle  for  you.  And  what  better  man  do  you 
know  than  me?  Who  else  on  the  range  is  a  better  man 
than  I  am?”  He  was  on  his  feet  now',  and  there  was  a 
threat  in  his  voice.  What  other  man  would  dare  come 
to  share  the  Bar  Nothing  ranch  with  him?  That  w’as  the 
essence  of  his  words. 

And  she  knew  the  man  full  well.  She  knew  one  who 
was  finer,  more  cultured,  more  polished  than  any  native 
of  the  range  she  had  met ;  and  he  was  a  man  who  could, 
and  would,  and  had  already  dared  dispute  with  this  gun- 
toting  bully  the  outrageous  claim  he  made.  But  there 
was  a  chord  upon  which  she  could  not  play.  A  contrast 
which  she  could  not  yet  reveal. 

“You  seem  to  overlook  my  uncle,”  she  parried.  “He’s 
got  a  share  in  the  Bar  Nothing  ranch,  too.” 

He  grinned,  finding  something  in  her  words  which 
cooled  his  temper.  Unwittingly  she  had  led  to  his  trump, 
and  he  played  it  with  a  confidence  that  revealed  the  limita¬ 
tion  of  his  power  to  appraise  her. 

“That’s  why  you’d  better  go  in  with  me,”  he  said. 
“You  ain’t  got  any  reason  to  love  Wert  Farley,  an’  if 
you  an’  me  stick  together  we  can  fix  things  so  he’ll  be  a 
lot  glad  to  get  out  of  his  share  and  leave  us  to  run  the 
ranch  alone.  There’s  a  combination  to  think  about, 
Hazey.  The  Bar  Nothing  ranch  is  something  to  own.” 

The  confidence  with  which  he  set  forth  this  idealistic 
enterprise,  the  patronage  which  he  tendered  her  in  this 
inclusion  with  his  plans  stirred  her  to  anger. 

“You  must  have  been  drinking,  Cliff!”  she  cried.  “To 
come  here  with  the  suggestion  that  I  join  you  to  cheat 
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and  swindle  the  man  you’ve  joined  with  to  cheat  and 
swindle  me  is  as  funny  as  your  claims  to  decent  manhood ! 
I  suppose  I  ought  not  to  be  surprised  by  anything  you  do 
or  say,  because,  as  you  said,  we’ve  known  each  other 
since  childhood.  But  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ve  learned  to 
know  about  you !  I’ve  learned  that  you’re  as  treacherous 
and  low  as  your  own  words  have  proven !  I’ve  learned 
that  as  far  as  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  better  man  than 
you  is  concerned,  I  could  go  to  the  gutter  and  pick  up  a 
hundred  of  them!  .  .  .  No,  don’t  lose  your  temper! 
Remember  that  at  least  one  man  has  put  your  arm  out  of 
commission  in  fairer  fight  than  you’re  accustomed  to ! 
There’s  a  man  who  can  deal  with  you!  There’s  a  man 
who  makes  you  pitiful  by  contrast,  and  in  fighting  him 
you  show  yourself  up  for  what  you  are.  I  don’t  suppose 
I  ought  to  blame  you  for  the  weakness  and  the  lowness 
that  you  can’t  help,  Cliff,  but  as  for  joining  with  you 
in  these  rotten  plans  of  yours ;  I’d  rather  share  my  for¬ 
tunes  with  a  rattlesnake !” 

She  appeared  exceedingly  beautiful  as  she  stood,  her 
small  hands  clenched,  and  spoke  her  mind  in  the  low  voice 
of  anger  and  revolt.  But  he  lost  the  sense  of  beauty  in 
the  fury  which  her  taunts  aroused,  a  fury  which  was 
impotent  only  because  of  the  wound  which  tortured  his 
right  arm.  She  knew  as  she  defied  him  that  had  it  not 
been  for  that  shattered  arm  he  would  have  answered  her 
with  more  force  than  his  words  contained. 

He  cursed,  obscenely,  violently,  tearing  the  veil  from 
his  ugly  spirit. 

.  .  Him!”  he  cried;  and  he  stood  away  from  her, 
seeming  to  huddle  into  himself  as  he  pressed  the  bound 
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arm  to  his  breast.  “You’ll  see  what  we’ll  do  to  him !  You 
.  .  .  fool!  You  play  in  with  him,  because  he  wrears  bet¬ 
ter  clothes  than  us!  You  think  that  because  he  showed 
orf  his  gunplay  an’  put  Klein  out  o’  the  way,  he’s  the  hero 
you  been  lookin’  for!  An’  because  you  make  yourself 
cheap  for  him,  runnin’  from  sheriff  to  judge  an’  judge 
to  sheriff,  that  it’s  yore  doin’  he’s  free  to-day!  .  .  . 

“No,  I  won’t  stop!  I  won’t  shut  up  for  any  damned 
woman  on  earth.  I’m  tellin’  you  now,  an’  what  I’m  tellin’ 
is  the  truth!  We  g ot  him  free!  Me  an’  Farley!  An’  we 
didn’t  get  him  free  for  no  home-cornin’  celebration !  It’s 
a  song  an’  dance  we  got  him  free  for.  We  do  the  singin’ 
an’  he  dances  on  air.  You  talk  as  big  as  you  like  about 
yore  little  tin  pilgrim,  but  before  a  hell  of  a  long  time’s 
over,  he’s  goin’  to  be  taken  out  of  town  an’  hung  like  a 
dawg !” 

“Cliff!”  she  cried.  “What  do  you  mean!” 

“I  mean  that  he’s  free  as  a  locoed  mule.  Now  he’s  out 
of  jail  anybody  can  have  him  to  hang  that  wants  to!” 
He  laughed  aloud,  keenly  enjoying  the  terror  which 
covered  her  face  with  a  wide-eyed  mask.  “Now  what 
you  got  to  say?”  he  mocked.  “Who’s  the  better  man, 
now?  You  got  to  learn,  kid,  that  a  rattlesnake  does  a 
lot  more  than  rattle.” 

He  laughed  again  and  turning,  strode  from  the  house. 
She  stood  alone,  transfixed  with  the  knowledge  he  had 
left  her.  She  had  no  illusions  as  to  the  determined  pur¬ 
pose  which  lay  behind  his  words.  The  plan  was  all  too 
characteristic  of  Cliff  Lederer  and  his  kind.  They  had 
freed  Cosgrove  to  hang  him !  When  and  where  the  hang¬ 
ing  was  to  take  place  she  did  not  know,  but  that  Lederer 
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in  his  rage  had  spilled  out  the  truth  she  did  not  doubt. 
And  the  knowledge  of  Cosgrove’s  peril  pressed  upon  her, 
held  her  motionless,  entranced  with  fear.  She,  who  in  a 
hundred  tense  situations  had  kept  her  head,  acting  coolly 
and  quickly,  and  accurately!  In  the  face  of  this  horror 
she  was  petrified ! 

And  then  came  reason ;  or  rather  came  that  instinctive 
power  given  to  woman  to  rise  above  the  fear  and  horror 
which  oppresses.  As  though  on  strong  wings  she  ascended 
above  the  panic  which  never  left  her  mind,  and  saw  clearly, 
hopefully,  her  way. 

She  must  not  go  to  Cosgrove.  He  would  fight.  If 
there  were  a  thousand  enemies  he  would  fight;  and 
Lederer  had  all  Manford  on  his  side.  She  was  conscious 
of  that.  She  knew  the  heat  with  which  the  ardent  Argus 
had  inflamed  the  mob.  No,  she  must  not  go  to  Cosgrove, 
she  must  plan  first  for  his  escape.  But  how  ?  With  what 
means?  She  thought  of  Gaines.  That  would  be  the 
man.  Gaines,  strong,  powerful  in  the  regard  of  the  com¬ 
munity;  experienced  in  warfare,  and  wise  in  the  ways  of 
the  range.  She  must  not  go  to  Cosgrove;  she  would  go 
first  to  Gaines. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


A  WOMAN  PLEADS  IN  VAIN 


COSGROVE,  having  parted  with  Hazel  Farley  at 
the  courthouse,  had  waited  for  Gaines  to  rejoin 
him.  Gaines,  however,  hot  upon  the  trail  which 
the  judge  had  revealed  to  him,  was  gone  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  Farley’s  leniency,  and  Cosgrove  waited  in  vain.  In 
this  manner  he  avoided  the  crowd  which  had  loitered  about 
the  courthouse  for  some  time  after  the  sensational  ex¬ 
amination,  and,  finally  deciding  to  return  to  his  house 
alone,  encountered  few  of  his  fellow  townsmen  between 
the  courthouse  steps  and  the  public  flivver  which  he  en¬ 
gaged  to  drive  him  home. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Cosgrove  that  from  the  moment 
he  had  perceived  that  Farley  had  determined  to  press 
his  outrageous  charge  of  murder,  his  mind  had  been 
occupied  by  nothing  else  but  his  prospective  defense.  He 
was  familiar  enough  with  the  processes  of  law  to  know 
that  the  vicissitudes  of  jail,  indictment,  and  examination, 
ludicrously  as  they  had  been  parodied  by  the  local  author¬ 
ities,  were  merely  preliminary  formalities  to  be  ignored 
as  of  small  account  in  the  imperative  demand  for  a  prep¬ 
aration  of  his  defense.  So  his  mind  had  busily  occupied 
itself  with  that  preparation  throughout  the  week  he  had 
spent  in  jail,  and  was  busily  occupied  now  with  a  tireless 
rehearsal  of  every  detail  which  could  be  used  for  or 
against  him,  and  the  psychological  moment  for  its  use. 
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He  found  that  on  the  whole  he  had  a  good  case;  a  case 
which,  if  he  took  the  peculiarities  of  local  prejudice  into 
account  and  used  them  wisely,  should  confound  Farley 
and  his  cohorts  before  the  court  and  the  community. 

Preoccupied  with  these  considerations  he  took  no  notice 
of  the  dour  silence  which  the  driver  of  his  flivver  main¬ 
tained,  and  was  ignorant,  too,  of  the  silent,  speculating 
glances  with  which  he  was  followed  by  those  who  saw  him 
on  the  street.  If  he  had  noticed  them,  he  would  not  have 
been  perturbed.  He  had  already  allowed  for  them  in  his 
mind  and  was  deliberately  planning  to  appeal  to  the  very 
emotions  which  engendered  them  as  he  mentally  reviewed, 
built  up,  arranged,  and  rearranged  the  material  which 
made  his  case. 

Arriving  at  his  house  he  at  once  set  about  unpacking 
the  cases  of  books  which  he  found  had  arrived  while  he 
had  been  in  jail.  As  he  took  them  in  armfuls  from  the 
cases  he  set  aside  certain  volumes  vital  to  his  needs  and 
piled  the  rest  in  neat  pyramids  against  the  walls.  He 
chuckled  happily  as  he  reflected  upon  the  good  fortune 
which  had  brought  these  volumes  to  his  hand  in  the  hour 
when  he  most  desperately  needed  them,  and  in  the  added 
luck  which  set  him  free  to  use  them.  And  then,  kneeling 
among  the  books,  he  pondered  for  a  space  upon  the  cause 
for  that  unexpected  freedom.  He  Was  far  too  efficient, 
however,  to  dwell  for  long  on  a  matter  he  could  not 
fathom,  and  by  the  time  Gaines’  messenger  arrived,  he 
had  unpacked  the  last  volume  of  his  legal  ammunition  and 
was  plunged  in  a  profound  study  of  ruling  and  procedure, 
as  practiced  in  the  courts  of  his  state. 

Thus  occupied,  he  made  an  interesting  picture  when  con- 
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sidered  in  contrast,  say,  with  Cosgrove  flat  on  the  ground 
and  gun  blazing,  as  he  disarmed  Cliff  Lederer;  or  in  con¬ 
trast  with  that  Cosgrove  who,  blue  eyes  ablaze,  poured 
death  upon  the  treacherous  Klein.  Immersed  in  his  books 
he  had  the  studious,  clerical  aspect  of  a  young  man  who, 
presented  with  a  gun,  might  conceivably  be  at  a  loss 
regarding  the  end  from  which  the  bullet  was  projected. 
His  pince-nez  sparkled  brightly  in  the  sunlight  which  shot, 
slantwise,  across  the  room,  and  his  bowed  shoulders  were 
slim,  his  flaxen  hair  rumpled  as  he  ran  his  fingers  through 
it.  When  Gaines’  messenger  arrived,  he  had  to  knock 
long  upon  the  door  before  he  disturbed  this  scholastic 
young  man. 

Cosgrove  tore  open  the  envelope  which  the  youngster 
handed  him. 

“Stay  round  the  house  till  I  come.  Important  news 
to  give  you.  John  Gaines.” 

That  was  all.  Cosgrove  frowned  over  it.  It  was  very 
clear,  but  it  contained  little  explanation.  Cosgrove 
crumpled  up  the  paper  and  threw  it  away. 

“If  you  see  Mr.  Gaines,”  he  told  the  messenger,  “tell 
him  I’ll  be  here.”  And  he  returned  to  his  books.  A  very 
efficient  young  man,  this  Cosgrove. 

••••••  • 

When  Gaines  and  Hazel  came  at  nine  o’clock  that  night 
to  Cosgrove’s  house  they  found  him  still  engrossed;  still 
bent  over  the  books,  his  glasses  glistening  now  in  the 
light  of  a  kerosene  lamp,  and  the  remains  of  a  hasty  sup¬ 
per  on  the  chair  beside  his  table.  They  had  thrown  open 
the  door  without  ceremony,  and  he  turned  to  them  with¬ 
out  betraying  what  his  action  might  have  been  had  they 
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proved  enemies.  He  gazed  at  them  brightly  through  the 
lenses  of  those  deceptive  glasses. 

“You’re  tired,”  was  his  greeting  for  the  girl.  And 
she  w'as.  So  was  Gaines.  They  had  been  working 
all  afternoon  and  came  to  him  without  having  eaten  since 
midday. 

“No,”  she  said,  her  eyes  burning  feverishly.  “Not 
tired.  Bradley,  you’ve  got  to  go!  They’re  after  you!” 
She  turned  desperately  to  Gaines.  “Tell  him!”  she  cried. 

Cosgrove  turned  to  Gaines,  alert  for  the  alarm  he  had 
heard  in  her  voice,  for  the  pressing  news  which  had 
brought  that  cry  from  her. 

“Letting  you  out  on  bail  was  a  trick  of  Farley’s,”  ex¬ 
plained  Gaines,  hurriedly.  “It  was  his  move.  He  asked 
Fairlove  to  do  it.  See?” 

“No,  I  don’t,”  said  Cosgrove. 

“Well,  it  was  to  take  you  out  of  the  sheriff’s  hands. 
Out  of  his  hands,  out  of  his  protection.  Do  you  see 
that?”  Gaines’  eyes  were  screwed  up  in  a  quizzical,  eager 
grimace.  His  voice  hammered  the  words  home  upon 
Cosgrove  with  a  booming  emphasis.  “They’re  planning 
to  lynch  you !” 

At  this  Cosgrove  stood  for  a  moment  silent,  looking 
from  Gaines  to  the  girl. 

“Well,”  he  said  at  last,  and  quietly.  “When?” 

“To-night !”  cried  Hazel.  “They’re  meeting  at  the  Bar 
Nothing  ranch  to-night!  Lederer’s  rounding  them  up!” 

Still  Cosgrove  stood  immovable,  regarding  them. 

“But  when  they  get  here,”  said  Gaines,  heavily,  “they’ll 
find  the  bird  flown.  We’ve  been  at  it  all  afternoon,  Brad, 
and  we’ve  got  your  trail  fixed  so  that  there’s  ain’t  a 
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tracker  on  earth  can  follow  it.  You  can’t  get  out  by  train, 
see,  because  they’ll  watch  the  station.  And  they’ll  watch 
the  roads,  likewise.  But  there’s  a  back  road  over  to  the 
west  that  I  could  drive  the  car  through  blindfolded,  and 
we’ll  run  you  over  to  White  Butte  by  it.  There’s  a  horse 
waitin’  for  you  there,  and  we’ve  arranged  horses  likewise 
at  Taggard  and  Two  Aces.  You  ride  from  one  to  the 
other,  and  at  Two  Aces  you  can  get  a  flivver  that’ll  see  you 
over  the  state  line  before  morning.  Come  on.  I’ll  be 
back  here  before  they  make  a  start,  and  you  can  leave  it 
to  me  to  fix  things  up  after  yo’re  gone  !” 

But  Cosgrove  was  staring  at  the  girl.  She  had  sunk 
into  a  chair,  and  he  stood  looking  down  upon  her. 

“When’s  the  time  they’ve  fixed  for  this  event?”  he 
asked. 

“Nowd  To-night!”  she  cried.  “They’re  going  to  ride 
over  here  at  midnight.  They’ll  be  gathered  at  the  Bar 
Nothing  now.  Oh,  don’t  stand  talking  there!  Change 
your  clothes,  and  get  away.  You’ve  got  to  ride  fifty  miles 
before  the  morning.” 

With  that  Cosgrove  lifted  one  hand  and  swept  his 
glasses  from  his  eyes.  To  them  it  had  become  a  familiar 
gesture,  and  divining  what  it  meant,  she  arose,  as  if  to 
forestall  him.  But  he  turned  upon  Gaines  with  his  im¬ 
perative  spirit  blazing  in  his  eyes. 

“Give  me  a  gun!”  he  demanded.  “Quick!” 

“For  God’s  sake,  hold  hard,  Brad!”  cried  Gaines,  in¬ 
stinctively  clutching  at  the  weapon  beneath  his  coat. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do?”  cried  the  girl. 

“The  only  thing!”  Cosgrove  responded.  “Why  didn’t 
you  tell  me  before !  You  blunder  to  play  my  friend,  God 
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help  you,  and  urge  me  to  run  away  when  the  only  thing 
to  do  is  stand  and  fight.  I’m  on  bail.  I’m  bound  to  stay 
here,  where  the  fight  is.  And  you  lay  out  a  trail  for  my 
escape!  Give  me  a  gun,  John,  quick!  I’m  going  over  to 
the  Bar  Nothing  and  blow  that  party  to  the  four  winds 
before  ever  they  take  the  trail!” 

“No!”  she  cried.  “No!  For  God’s  sake  listen,  Brad! 
Listen  to  me !” 

She  flung  herself  in  front  of  him,  all  dissimulation  cast 
away,  and  fixed  him  with  the  urgent  pleading  of  her  eyes. 

“We’ve  worked  for  you,  Brad!  We’ve  struggled  and 
planned  for  you!  All  day  we’ve  spent  without  food  or 
rest,  planning,  concealing.  .  .  .  Why,  we  haven’t  been 
able  to  send  a  single  message  in  the  open.  We’ve  wormed 
information  from  men  who  have  cursed  us  for  our 
trouble;  and  we’ve  bribed  and  pleaded  for  you!  All  for 
you!  And  now  you’ve  got  to  do  as  I  say !  You’ve  got  to! 
Go  with  John  Gaines  and  leave  the  state  till  this  thing 
blows  over !  Go  now !  Quickly !” 

“Ah,  I  know !”  he  cried.  “I  know !  You  are  the  best 
friends  a  man  ever  had!  But  what  you  want  me  to  do 
I  can’t!  It  isn’t  in  me!  I’ve  got  to  stay  and  fight !”  He 
turned  upon  Gaines.  “Give  me  that  gun,  John,  or,  by 
heaven,  I’ll  go  unarmed.” 

“They’ll  kill  you !”  she  cried.  “They’ll  kill  you !” 

But  John  Gaines  knew  he  was  not  to  be  dissuaded,  and 
reluctantly  he  handed  Cosgrove  his  gun. 

“Ammunition!”  cried  Cosgrove,  and  Gaines  emptied 
the  belt  at  his  waist. 

Hazel  ran  to  the  door  and  turned  facing  them. 

“Don’t  go!”  she  cried.  “Don’t  go!” 
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He  was  in  front  of  her,  trying  gently  to  displace  her. 

“No !”  she  cried.  “No  !”  But  he  pulled  her  away. 

“You  don’t  understand,”  he  murmured  gently. 

So  she  grasped  his  coat,  his  sleeve,  and  fiercely  pleaded 
with  him. 

“Ah,  stop  him !  Help  me !  Don’t  go !  I  can’t  let  you ! 
I  won’t  let  you!  .  .  .  Listen  to  me!” 

She  cried  out  the  last  words  in  a  passion  of  pleading, 
gazing  into  his  face,  her  own  ablaze  with  uncovered  feel¬ 
ing. 

“If  you  go  to  that  place  and  die,”  she  cried,  “I  shall 
never  forgive  you !  Never !” 

Firmly  he  took  her  by  the  shoulders  and  turned  her 
from  his  path.  He  spoke  with  a  ring  in  his  voice  that 
carried  through  the  tempest  of  her  emotion. 

“If  I  should  run  away,”  he  said,  “then  you  would  never 
forgive  me,  indeed.  Good-by.” 

And  she  became  limp  in  his  grasp,  so  that  he  had  gently 
to  place  her  in  the  arms  of  Gaines  before  he  plunged 
through  the  door  with  unwavering  resolution  and  sprang 
into  the  car  which  awaited  him  outside. 


CHAPTER  XV 


A  NECKTIE  PARTY 


WERT  FARLEY  regretted  the  death  of  Klein. 

He  had  cherished  no  affection  for  that  harsh, 
barbaric  figure,  for  Wert’s  was  not  an  affec¬ 
tionate  disposition;  but  now  that  Klein  was  gone,  Farley- 
missed  him.  And  he  missed  him  because  he  knew  that 
his  remaining  confederate  was  not  to  be  trusted.  As  he 
shared  the  ranch  house  with  him  this  evening,  the  absence 
of  the  men  having  left  these  two  together,  that  mistrust 
was  emphasized  in  Farley’s  mind  by  the  involuntary 
reluctance  with  which  he  responded  to  Lederer’s  insistence 
that  he  make  clear  the  details  of  their  situation. 

“Shore,”  he  answered  guardedly  to  Lederer’s  im¬ 
portunities.  “Shore  we’ve  got  to  stick  together.  But 
you,  Cliff,  have  got  to  play  a  different  hand  to  me,  and 
we’ll  each  play  our  hand  alone.  The  boys  ’ll  be  here  to¬ 
night,  for  this  necktie  party  yo’re  staging,  but  I  don’t 
want  to  know  anything  about  it.  I  don’t  even  want  to 
know  who’s  in  it.  It’s  yo’re  party,  an’  you  play  it  alone. 
Likewise  I’m  playin’  with  the  lawyers  an’  such.  An’  I 
play  my  hand  alone.  See?” 

Lederer  saw.  He  made  that  known  with  profane 
gayety. 

“I  ain’t  no  unweaned  calf,”  he  protested.  “I  can  see 
how  we  got  to  keep  the  two  sides  separate  an’  come  into 
court  all  nice  an’  clean  that-a-way.  But  all  I  want  to 
know  is,  what  did  you  do  with  Jake’s  gun?” 
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Farley  gazed  at  him  bleakly. 

“That’s  to  do  with  my  part  of  the  game,  Cliff.  It  don’t 
concern  you  where  Jake’s  gun  got  to.  According  to  the 
evidence,  he  didn’t  carry  no  gun.” 

Lederer  laughed.  His  laugh  was  ugly  and  provoking. 

“Then  I  want  to  know  what  he  did  with  it,”  he  sneered. 

Farley  was  perplexed.  Lederer’s  tone  admitted  no 
doubt  of  his  determination  to  know  the  particulars 
whereby  Cosgrove  was  to  be  sacrificed  to  their  passionate 
ambitions,  and  yet  Farley  was  loath  to  trust  Lederer  with 
those  particulars.  If  there  was  to  be  a  double  cross  in 
this  game  Farley  was  determined  that  Lederer  should 
possess  no  opportunity  of  exercising  it. 

“The  fewer  people  that  know  that,”  he  parried,  “the 
safer  we’re  goin’  to  be.” 

“An’  you  expect  me  to  take  the  lead  in  stringin’  this 
pilgrim  up  to-night  without  knowin’  how  the  evidence  is 
fixed!  Huh!  That  would  be  nice,  wouldn’t  it?  A  fine 
chance  for  you  to  turn  ’round  when  yo’re  through  with 
me  an’  show  ’em  how  I  strung  him  up  fer  nothin’ !” 

“I  don’t  cheat!” 

“No?”  Lederer  grinned  broadly.  “Don’t  fool  yore- 
self,  Wert.  You  an’  me  ain’t  doin’  nothin’  else  but  cheat¬ 
ing.  That’s  our  game.  We’re  playin’  for  high  stakes,  an’ 
we  got  the  cards  stacked.  Now  that’s  fine.  That’s  how 
I  like  it  to  be.  But  I  want  to  know  how  they’re  stacked ! 
Before  I  go  any  further  I  want  to  know  that  gun  ain’t 
goin’  to  turn  up  an’  bobble  the  deal.” 

“Well,  it  ain’t.” 

“Why  not?” 

“I’ll  see  it  don’t,  that’s  why.” 
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“Then  where  is  it?”  Lederer’s  tone  was  an  ultimatum. 

Farley  knew  it.  He  gazed  at  his  fellow  creature  with¬ 
out  rancor,  but  with  great  reluctance  and  mistrust. 

“Make  it  quick,  Wert.  We  ain’t  got  all  night.” 

“It’s  here,”  said  Farley,  and  patted  the  holster  at  his 
side.  Lederer’s  eyes  widened. 

“Is  that  the  gun  Jake  had  when  he  was  killed?” 

“Shore,”  Farley  chuckled,  flattered  by  the  other’s 
evident  surprise.  “The  best  place  to  hide  anything  is 
where  ev’rybody  can  see  it.  So  I’m  wearin’  it  myself.” 

“But  Gaines  will  recognize  it,  you  fool !” 

“Talk  easy,  Cliff!”  snarled  Farley.  Then:  “It  don’t 
signify  if  he  sees  it  or  not.  There  ain’t  no  difference 
between  one  six-gun  and  another!” 

Lederer  stood  silent,  regarding  his  accomplice  with  an 
admiration  which  had  in  it  something  of  awe. 

“Brad  Cosgrove  ain’t  got  all  the  brains  in  this  outfit,” 
gloated  Farley. 

“How’d  you  work  it?  How’d  you  get  Jake’s  gun  orf 
him?”  inquired  Lederer. 

Farley  stepped  over  to  the  window  seat  and  began  to 
stamp  about  with  his  booted  foot  upon  the  floor.  Sud¬ 
denly  he  seemed  to  find  what  he  sought. 

“Here,”  he  said,  “tread  here.” 

Lederer,  joining  him  pressed  his  foot  obediently  upon 
the  spot  indicated.  A  board  moved  beneath  his  tread. 

“When  Jake  was  shot,”  explained  Farley,  “he  was  sit- 
tin’  in  that  seat,  there,  an’  he  was  leanin’  forward  a  leetle; 
that  was  because  he  had  a  gun  in  his  hand  an’  was  anxious 
to  get  in  the  first  shot.  When  the  bullet  hit  him  he 
jumped  up  an’  his  foot  hit  that  loose  board  an’  threw  it 
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out  of  place.  When  I  came  to  him  there  was  a  hole  in 
the  floor,  an’  I  just  unbuckled  his  belt  an’  slipped  it  down 
into  that  hole  while  his  body  an’  the  curtains  shielded  me. 
.  .  .  No,  you  can’t  get  it  up  now  because  it’s  nailed  down. 
But  it’s  rotten  an’  still  moves  when  you  tread 
heavy.  .  . 

He  fell  to  his  knees  and  pressed  the  board  with  his 
hands,  running  his  grimy  nails  about  the  edges  of  it. 

“I’d  ’a’  put  in  a  new  one,”  he  murmured  uneasily, 
“only  they’d  take  notice  of  it.” 

Lederer  swore  appreciatively,  and  stopped  short  as  he 
heard  heavy  footsteps  advancing  through  the  kitchen. 

“Get  up,  quick!”  he  snapped,  but  Farley  was  off  bal¬ 
ance  and  a  heavy  man,  so  he  was  still  on  his  hands  and 
knees  when  Slade  strode  into  the  room  with  two  other 
cattlemen  at  his  heels. 

“Cleanin’  house?”  he  asked  jovially. 

“Fixin’  up  the  floor  a  little,”  explained  Farley  with 
crimson  face.  He  arose  and  edged  away  from  the  win¬ 
dow  seat.  “Me,  I  got  to  be  movin’  along,”  he  said. 

“Stick  around,”  adjured  Slade.  “This  work  we  got 
to  do  .  . 

“Wert  ain’t  anxious  to  assist,”  snapped  Lederer 
quickly. 

The  group  of  men  stared  at  him,  perplexed,  as  Farley 
left  the  room.  Then  they  became  profanely  inquisitive. 

“Wert’s  all  hipped  to  call  the  deal  fer  us  if  there  should 
be  any  questions  asked  after  this  party  to-night,”  ex¬ 
plained  Lederer.  “It’s  best  somebody  should  be  free  to 
see  we  get  a  square  deal.” 

“Who  else  is  in  it?” 
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“Gilley,  an’  two  more  hands  from  the  ranch.  An’ 
Mears ;  Webb,  he’s  givin’  up  choir  practice  to  come,  and 
there’s  Lambert  an’  Shroeder  cornin’  over  from  the  bot¬ 
toms.” 

“Well,  they  better  make  it  pronto.”  Slade  was  obvi¬ 
ously  ill  at  ease.  “The  whole  township’s  riled  up  about 
this  killin’,  an’  Cosgrove’s  shore  goin’  to  hear  there’s  some¬ 
thin’  cornin’,  if  we  don’t  act  quick.” 

At  which  point  Gilley  came  in  with  a  group  of  hard¬ 
bitten  range  men  at  his  heels,  and,  as  guests  arrive  at  a 
party,  the  ranch  house  began  to  resound  to  the  rattle  of 
dragged  spurs,  the  jingle  of  bridle  chains,  the  subdued 
clatter  of  hoofs  in  the  yard  outside.  But,  unlike  the  over¬ 
ture  of  a  party,  the  hum  of  conversation  was  lacking. 
These  men  greeted  one  another  shortly,  with  nothing  of 
comradeship,  and,  having  arrived,  they  hung  about  the 
room  with  few  wrords,  awaiting  some  pronouncement  of 
the  grim  business  upon  which  they  knew  themselves  to 
be  engaged.  Lederer  did  the  honors  of  the  occasion  in 
the  same  taciturn  manner.  He  moved  about  among  the 
men  as  they  arrived,  with  his  arm  in  a  sling  and  a  gun  at 
his  belt,  checking  the  men  in  his  mind,  keenly  alert  for 
the  presence  of  any  man  who  would  not  be  a  desirable  ac¬ 
complice  for  this  business.  When  it  appeared  that  all 
who  were  expected  had  arrived,  he  made  his  way  to  a 
position  beside  the  door  which  gave  egress  from  the  front 
of  the  ranch — a  door  which  was  never  used  by  the  cattle¬ 
men — and  facing  the  room,  did  as  much  as  call  the  meeL 
ing  to  order. 

“Slade’s  all  in  favor  of  speedin’  activities  up,”  he  said. 
“Me  too.  But  it  ain’t  eleven  o’clock  yet,  an’  we  don’t 
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want  to  ride  ’round  till  the  roads  are  clear.  We  know 
that  what  we’re  doin’  is  right  an’  fair,  but  we  don’t  want 
to  make  things  hard  for  the  sheriff  to  explain  away.  We 
got  to  do  it  secret  enough  to  avoid  too  much  talk.” 

He  appraised  his  company  as  he  spoke,  and  was  pleased 
with  it.  There  were  ten  men  grouped  about  him,  count¬ 
ing  Gilley  and  the  other  two  from  the  Bar  Nothing  ranch, 
who  were  henchmen  to  be  trusted.  The  quality  of  the  re¬ 
maining  seven  filled  Lederer  with  pride  in  the  adroitness 
of  his  own  strategy.  For  those  seven  men  were  no  small 
figures  of  the  range;  they  were  representative  citizens  to 
a  man,  and  Lederer’s  strategy  lay  in  having  wrought 
upon  them  to  do  this  business  for  him  in  a  spirit  of  high 
justice  and  righteous  indignation. 

Slade,  who  sat  in  the  window  seat  with  his  eyes  dwell¬ 
ing  unconsciously  upon  the  spot  where  Farley  had  re¬ 
placed  that  loose  board,  was  convinced  of  Cosgrove’s  guilt, 
and,  having  seen  the  dapper,  pale  young  man  as  he  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  court  room,  was  determined  that  the  men  of 
the  range  should  avenge  the  cold-blooded  assassination 
of  Klein.  All  these  men  knew  what  gun  play  was,  and 
while  frequently  regretting  it,  even  resenting  it,  felt  con¬ 
fident  of  the  manliness  involved  in  it.  But  they  would 
never  permit  it  to  be  said  of  Manford  that  a  shot  in  the 
back  could  there  be  indulged  in  with  impunity.  That  form 
of  crime  would  never  gain  a  hold  in  their  community. 
So  they  sat  in  a  silence  becoming  to  the  sacred  cause  they 
represented;  regretting  the  necessity  of  it,  but  conscious 
of  the  rights  involved. 

“Shucks!  We  ought  to  string  him  up  right  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  town.  I  don’t  see  any  need  of  sneakin’  this  thing 
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off  in  the  dark.  He  ought  to  be  hung,  an’  we’re  goin’  to 
hang  him !  Let’s  do  it !”  Thus  Webb,  a  sturdy  ranch¬ 
man  who  varied  the  monotony  and  vicissitudes  of  the 
range  by  singing  bass  in  the  church  choir. 

“Cliff’s  right,”  said  Slade.  “Do  it  late  and  save  talk.” 

“This  Cosgrove,”  pursued  Lederer,  “ain’t  no  man  to 
waste  talk  over.  He  ain’t  like  men  we  know.  He  hasn’t 
got  the  guts  of  a  greaser.  He  don’t  belong  where  men 
live  at  all,  but  I’ll  tell  you  where  he  does  belong.  You’ll 
find  his  kind  down  back  of  the  stockyards  in  Kansas  City. 
A  tenderloin  gunman,  that’s  what  he  is.  The  kind  that 
sneaks  down  alleyways  and  shoots  in  the  back.  .  .  .  You 
know  he  was  here  in  town  the  night  that  Mase  Farley 
was  shot  that-a-way.  .  .  .  Why,  he  ain’t  no  man  at  all ! 
An’  there  ain’t  no  reason  for  us  to  talk  about  hangin’  him, 
because  to  let  his  kind  get  away  with  them  back  alley 
methods  would  be  to  lay  open  the  whole  range  to  them. 
Manford’s  always  been  a  place  for  a  man  to  live  in.  We 
always  had  our  own  way  of  settlin’  differences,  an’  they’ve 
been  right  abrupt  sometimes,  an’  fatal.  But  we  done  it 
like  men.  This  Cosgrove  comes  in  an’  does  it  like  a 
coyote  or  snake.  The  question  is,  are  we  goin’  to  allow 
him  to  get  away  with  it?  Are  we  goin’  to  open  the  range 
to  the  scum  of  the  city  slums,  or  not?” 

“An’  the  answer  is,  We  ain’t,’  ”  snapped  Webb. 

A  murmur  filled  the  room,  supporting  him;  it  rever¬ 
berated  in  the  confines  of  the  thin  walls,  as  a  distant  storm 
rumbles  up  the  wind,  menacing,  deadly.  Lederer  broke 
in  upon  it,  his  loud,  youthful  voice,  capping  it,  dominating 
it. 

“An’  we’ll  hang  him  like  the  hound  he  is!”  he  cried. 
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“I  got  Thunderbolt  outside,  who’s  thrown  every  buckaroo 
in  three  states.  I  got  Thunderbolt  all  saddled  an’  bri¬ 
dled.  We’ll  put  this  skunk  on  Thunderbolt  with  a  rope 
’round  his  neck,  an’  we’ll  hitch  the  rope  to  a  tree !  That 
red  devil  will  heave  him  so  far  he’ll  be  lucky  if  his  head 
don’t  come  orf  at  the  neck !  That’s  how  we’ll  hang 
him !” 

Slade  arose  from  his  seat.  Arose  very  gravely  to  his 
feet. 

“Yo’re  shore  talkin’  wild,  Cliff,”  he  said.  “That  ain’t 
no  way  to  hang  a  man.  We  got  to  do  it  dignified  an’ 
straight.  This  ain’t  no  rodeo.” 

Lederer  glared  at  him  with  the  fury  of  an  ardent  ora¬ 
tor,  who,  believing  his  audience  with  him,  finds  disaffec¬ 
tion  in  its  ranks. 

“No,  it  ain’t  no  rodeo !”  he  bellowed.  “But  we  got  to 
make  an  example  of  him.  We  got  to  hang  him  like  no 
man  was  ever  hung  in  Manford  before.  We  ain’t  never 
had  a  bad  man  on  the  range  that  was  like  him.  He  comes 
in  like  a  half-weaned  calf,  all  quiet  an’  ladylike,  so  you 
don’t  expect  trouble.  Klein  didn’t  expect  none.  He  sat 
there  where  you  been  sittin’,  an’  Cosgrove  gave  him  the 
lie.  When  Klein  answered  back,  he  pulls  a  gun  an’  shoots 
him ;  kills  him  without  a  chance,  an’  without  no  warnin’. 
Klein,  who  you  know  would’ve  faced  the  finest  gunman 
on  the  range  if  he  had  warnin’  an’  was  armed.  But  this 
skunk  plays  like  he’s  a  girl  for  peacefulness,  an’  takin’ 
Jake  when  he  didn’t  have  no  gun,  shoots  him  all  to  hell ! 
An’  you  talk  of  bein’  nice  to  him!  Why,  yo’re  standin’ 
on  the  very  spot  where  Jake  Klein  fell  an’  died !” 

“I  don’t  say  be  nice.  We’re  here  to  hang  him,  an’ 
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however  you  look  at  it,  hangin’  ain’t  nice,”  protested 
Slade.  “But  we  don’t  want  no  circus  stunts.” 

And  while  he  spoke  he  was  peculiarly  conscious  of  the 
spectacle  Farley  and  Lederer  had  made  as  they  knelt  over 
this  place  where  he  stood,  “the  very  spot  where  Jake 
Klein  fell  an’  died!” 

When  he  had  entered  the  room  he  had  found  them  there, 
Farley  on  his  knees,  confused.  While  Slade  spoke  he 
moved  his  foot,  and  beneath  his  foot  he  felt  a  loose  board 
move.  He  wondered  at  the  perversity  of  his  mind  which 
tried  to  connect  the  death  of  Klein  with  a  loose  board  in 
the  floor. 

“No  circus  stunts,”  sneered  Lederer,  “but  a  first-class 
hangin’ !  This  yeller  rat  stands  fer  the  city.  Thunder¬ 
bolt  stands  fer  the  range.  It’s  fittin’  Thunderbolt  should 
finish  him  orf.  An’  I  want  to  say  that  the  way  that 
hawse’ll  throw  this  pilgrim  will  be  a  pretty  sight  to  see. 
She’ll  throw  him  to  the  end  of  his  rope !” 

“She  won’t  throw  him  at  all !”  cried  Slade.  “We  ain’t 
goin’  to  use  her !” 

“All  right,  an’  I  say  we  are !” 

“Put  it  up  to  the  committee!”  boomed  Webb.  “Boys, 
you  heard  ’em.  Cliff  says  we  use  Thunderbolt;  Slade 
says  no.  Who  wins?” 

The  front  door  flew  open  and  a  man  stood  on  the 
threshold.  A  man  with  a  gun  on  either  hip,  and  a  hand 
on  the  butt  of  either  gun. 

“Slade  wins!”  cried  the  man  in  the  doorway.  “And 
Slade  loses,  too.  You’re  not  going  to  use  Thunderbolt, 
and  you’re  not  going  to  use  Slade.  The  party’s  off !  My 
name’s  Cosgrove,  and  I  belong  to  Manford!” 


CHAPTER  XVI 
COSGROVE  OF  MANFORD 


COSGROVE  of  Manford!”  And  he  stood  in 
the  doorway  with  the  authority  of  an  aveng¬ 
ing  deity  glowing  in  the  blueness  of  his  eyes. 
Cosgrove,  of  Manford!  And  they  had  been  forming 
in  their  minds  the  feeble,  degenerate  figure  of  Cosgrove 
as  Lederer  had  painted  him;  Cosgrove  of  the  alley  ways, 
Cosgrove  of  the  stockyards,  Cosgrove  of  the  dives  and 
gutters  and  dens  of  a  teeming  city.  They  had  resolved 
to  hang  him  because  of  what  he  was,  and  they  were  con¬ 
vinced  they  knew  all  about  him.  They  were  convinced 
that  this  weak,  unmanly  figure  of  the  cities  would,  if  he 
had  known  of  their  meeting,  flee  like  a  frightened  coyote. 
And  in  the  face  of  that  conviction  here  was  Cosgrove, 
himself,  not  weak,  not  unmanly,  not  of  the  cities;  but 
Cosgrove  of  Manford,  confronting  them  with  an  indom¬ 
itable  courage  in  his  eyes;  alone  in  the  face  of  their  guns, 
dauntless  in  the  knowledge  of  their  purpose.  He  had  not 
even  drawn  the  revolvers  that  hung  at  his  sides.  He  had 
not  even  demanded  that  they  throw  their  hands  aloft. 
“I’m  Cosgrove,  of  Manford!”  that  was  all  he  said;  and 
they  stared  back  at  him,  dominated  by  the  picture  he  pre¬ 
sented,  by  the  conjectures  which  rushed  into  their  minds. 

Lederer,  standing  beside  the  doorway  in  which  Cos¬ 
grove  stood,  made  some  movement.  He  did  not  reach  for 
his  gun,  for  better  than  any  other  man  in  the  room  he 
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knew  what  lightning  response  he  would  invoke.  But  he 
moved.  He  shifted  away  from  the  wall. 

“Don’t  move!”  Cosgrove’s  voice  rang  with  a  sound 
which  no  man  there  had  heard.  His  hands  hung  lightly 
at  his  sides,  his  arms  a  little  bent;  it  was  as  though  his 
fingers  hovered  about  the  grips  of  those  two  guns.  Gil¬ 
ley  arose  slowly  from  his  chair,  but  only  Cosgrove  noticed 
him.  All  other  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  man  in  the  door¬ 
way. 

“For  God’s  sake,  don’t  move !”  he  repeated.  “I  don’t 
want  to  kill  a  man  to-night !”  Gilley  stood  rooted  in  his 
place. 

His  eyes,  with  the  mystery  of  blue  flame  in  them, 
seemed  to  cover  all  men  at  once.  His  presence  held  them 
rigid,  and  the  sight  of  him  stamped  his  figure  indelibly 
upon  them. 

Slade  especially  remembered  him,  was  destined  never 
to  forget  him.  Many  years  later  he  could  have  described 
him  in  every  detail;  could  have  described  the  texture  of 
the  white  shirt  he  wore,  and  how  it  spread  slightly  at  the 
throat,  so  that  in  a  peculiar  manner  it  set  off  the  white¬ 
ness  of  his  skin;  he  could  have  described  the  chaps  which 
Cosgrove  had  donned  over  his  trousers,  and  he  could  have 
ascribed  to  the  number  of  cartridges  in  the  belts  which, 
crossed,  hung  about  his  waist.  Cosgrove  had  stopped  at 
Man  ford  long  enough  to  acquire  those  chaps  and  that 
extra  gun,  and  he  had  left  his  coat  in  the  car  which  he 
hired  to  bring  him  to  this  scene.  To  the  preternatural 
exuberance  of  spirit  which  thus  impressed  his  figure  on 
Slade’s  mind,  he  added  the  ringing  tenor  of  his  voice. 

“But  if  you  start  shooting,”  he  cried,  “just  remember 
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that  I’m  giving  you  a  fair  start!”  He  flung  these  words 
at  Lederer;  and  as  he  spoke  them  Gilley  snatched  at  his 
gun. 

There  was  a  fusillade  of  shots,  and  another  of  the  Bar 
Nothing  men  drew  to  fire  as  Gilley  crumpled  slowly,  in 
amazement  to  the  floor.  Cosgrove  leaped  across  the  room 
and  felled  the  other  with  a  single  blow  of  one  fist  which 
held  a  smoking  gun.  He  disarmed  the  cowboy  as  he  fell, 
and  spun  about  to  face  the  room  again  with  Gilley  dead 
at  his  feet. 

Cosgrove’s  movement  had  been  so  charged  with  light¬ 
ning  that  he  seemed  to  execute  all  in  a  single  gesture. 
He  had  drawn  and  fired,  crossed  the  room,  felled  his  man 
and  whirled  upon  them  again  before  any  but  Lederer  and 
Slade  had  managed  to  extract  their  weapons  from  the  hol¬ 
sters;  and  that  leap  across  the  room  had  been  so  unex¬ 
pected  as  to  baffle  the  few  who  sprang  to  action. 

“Drop  ’em !”  roared  Cosgrove,  facing  them  in  a  fury 
of  resolution.  Lederer’s  gun  dropped  to  the  floor  with 
a  clatter.  Slade  stared  at  the  young  man  a  moment  with 
his  own  weapon  in  his  hand.  A  slight  movement,  a  quick 
pressure  on  the  trigger  was  all  he  needed ;  but  it  was  more 
than  he  could  do.  With  the  blue  passion  of  Cosgrove’s 
eyes  upon  him,  and  a  vague  realization  of  the  spirit  be¬ 
hind  those  eyes,  Slade  felt  suddenly  that  here  was  a  man 
he  had  no  desire  to  fight  with.  His  gun  fell  to  the  floor. 
At  least  three  others  congratulated  themselves  that  all 
the  situation  required  of  them  was  a  dropping  of  their 
hands  from  the  guns  they  had  hardly  touched. 

Cosgrove’s  voice  fell  to  a  conversational  level,  but  Slade, 
as  he  heard  it,  found  himself  recalling  the  sound  of  fall- 
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ing  icicles  as  they  had  broken  from  his  eaves  in  time  of 
thaw. 

“Now  you  know  how  we  stand,”  said  Cosgrove,  and 
grinned.  “As  for  this  hanging,  I’m  telling  you  that  no 
man  has  ever  died  by  my  gun  with  a  smaller  chance  of 
his  life  than  this  poor  devil  here.”  He  touched  the  body 
of  Gilley  with  his  foot.  “You’re  here  to  hang  me.  I 
had  plenty  of  warning  and  could  have  made  clean  away, 
but  I  came  here  to  talk  it  over.  This  man,”  again  he 
lightly  prodded  Gilley’s  corpse,  “is  a  paid  gunman  for 
that  pack  rat,”  he  waved  a  gun  toward  Lederer,  “who 
will  profit  by  seeing  me  hanged.  You  saw  how  quickly  he 
passed  up  the  privilege  of  exchanging  shots;  that’s  be¬ 
cause  his  arm  is  still  sore  from  the  last  time  he  did  it. 
He  let  his  gunman  do  the  dirty  work  and  you  all  had  the 
opportunity  to  witness  the  result.” 

He  paused  for  a  moment  and  slowly  smiled. 

“Now  most  of  you  gentlemen  mean  well.  I  know  that. 
You’ve  just  been  listening  to  one  side  of  the  story.  Led- 
erer’s  side.  I’ll  bet  you’ve  already  found  out  some  of  it 
was  lies.  Now  the  proposition  I’m  going  to  make  is  this : 
If  you  hang  me  for  the  worst  thing  I’ve  ever  done,  you’ll 
hang  me  for  the  death  of  this  poor  hireling  here.  Klein 
had  me  covered  before  I  drew,  and  I’m  asking  for  a 
chance  to  prove  that  in  court.  But  you  all  saw  me  shoot 
this  man  to-night,  and  if  you  think  that  it  was  the  work 
of  a  coward  or  a  murderer  take  me  out  and  hang  me  for 
it.  I  promise  not  to  shoot  more  men  than  I’ve  got  cart¬ 
ridges  in  these  three  guns.” 

Again  he  paused  and  they  acknowledged  his  words  in 

silence. 
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“But  if  you  believe  that  my  coming  here  proves  my 
willingness  to  meet  any  man  I  quarrel  with  in  open  fight, 
and  my  ability  to  deal  with  him,  then  for  God’s  sake  let 
this  episode  be  closed.  Tell  me  you  trust  me,  and  I’ll 
turn  my  back  on  you,  pass  through  that  door,  and  ride 
away.” 

Again  there  was  a  silence. 

“Well,  what  is  it?  Do  I  pass  out,  or  do  I  fight  my 
way  out?”  Cosgrove’s  voice  rose  into  the  sharp  tenor 
which  had  filled  the  room  at  his  coming. 

Slade  arose  to  his  feet  and  gazed  straightforwardly 
into  the  blue  eyes  which  until  now  he  had  not  been  able 
to  endure. 

“Brother,”  he  said,  “if  you’ll  let  me  pick  up  that  gun, 
you  and  me  will  pass  out  together.” 

“And  me,  by  God!”  cried  Webb.  Reading  Cosgrove’s 
assent  in  his  eyes,  Slade  picked  up  his  gun  and,  with 
Webb,  he  stood  beside  the  man  they  had  gathered  to  hang 
and  faced  the  room. 

“I  move  we  put  it  to  a  vote,”  drawled  Webb,  and  his 
eyes  fixed  sternly  on  Lederer.  Sullenly  Lederer  dropped 
his  gaze,  and  Slade  saw  it  fall  upon  the  gun  which  lay  at 
his  feet.  But  Cosgrove  was  before  him. 

“But  before  you  vote  we’d  better  collect  that  gun  from 
the  floor  and  this  one  from  Mr.  Lederer’s  remaining  play¬ 
mate,”  he  observed.  As  he  observed  it  he  lightly  snatched 
the  gun  from  the  remaining  Bar  Nothing  man,  and  Slade 
quickly  executed  the  suggestion  of  reclaiming  Lederer’s 
revolver. 

“All  in  favor  signify  by  saying  aye!”  cried  Webb. 

“Aye!”  thundered  the  room. 
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“Ayes  have  it!”  roared  Webb,  and  the  door  behind 
them  was  flung  violently  open. 

Webb,  Slade,  and  Cosgrove  whirled  with  ready 
weapons,  but  it  was  Hazel  Farley  who  stood  in  the  door¬ 
way.  She  stood  there  startled  and  amazed  as  she  saw 
the  three  men  pocket  their  guns  and  the  others  standing, 
submissive,  in  the  room  behind  them. 

“The  party’s  over,”  smiled  Cosgrove. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


ONE  LADY  AT  A  TIME 

THE  room  full  of  men  stood,  enshrouded  in  embar¬ 
rassment.  Having  by  the  alchemy  of  his  spirit 
convinced  them  that  he  stood  high  above  the 
estate  which  Lederer  had  invented  for  him,  Cosgrove,  as 
he  stood  in  the  doorway  greeting  the  bright-faced  girl 
and  Gaines,  who  was  close  upon  her  heels,  achieved  a  pe¬ 
culiar  effect  of  dismissing  the  whole  affair.  It  was  as 
though  no  tragedy  had  impended ;  as  though  he  had  never 
for  an  instant  stood  under  sentence  of  death  to  fight  for 
his  life  in  the  presence  of  his  executioners.  It  was  as 
though  the  dead  body  of  Gilley,  and  the  stumbling  form 
of  the  cow-puncher  whom  he  had  felled  and  who  now  stag¬ 
gered  to  his  feet,  were  things  of  a  past  long  dead.  And 
in  thus  dismissing  the  affair  which  still  rocked  the  minds 
of  the  men  who  filled  the  room,  Cosgrove  covered  them 
with  embarrassment. 

“But  we  heard  shooting!”  protested  Hazel;  and  her 
eyes  fell  upon  the  dead  man.  “You  shot  him!”  she  cried. 

“Yes.”  He  spoke  quietly  but  firmly.  “I  shot  him  in 
the  face  of  a  dozen  guns.  I  shot  him  in  fair  fight.” 

His  voice  repeated  the  challenge  which  had  won  him 
his  reprieve. 

“And  now,”  he  said,  “the  party’s  over.” 

But  if  his  appearance  beside  the  girl  covered  the  cat¬ 
tlemen  with  shame,  there  was  one  man  present  whom  it 
filled  with  a  resentment  that  was  desperation.  Lederer 
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himself  did  not  know  how  much  his  passionate  pursuit 
of  this  deadly  game  was  centered  in  his  dark  desire  for 
Hazel  Farley;  but  the  emotion  which  the  sight  of  those 
two  aroused  in  him  should  have  taught  him  something 
of  it. 

“No,  it  ain’t  by  a  long  shot!”  he  cried.  “You  fellers 
must  be  crazy  to  let  this  bird  get  away  like  this!  He’s 
bluffed  you  and  fooled  you  with  his  play  acting  until  you 
ain’t  got  no  judgment  left.  With  a  rope  round  his  neck 
he  turns  and  fights.  A  dog  would  do  that!  A  coyote 
would  do  that !  But  it  don’t  do  away  with  the  fact  that 
Jake  didn’t  have  a  gun !  And  it  don’t  do  away  with  the 
fact  that  he  shot  Mase  Farley  in  the  back!  You  set  out 
to  hang  him,  an’  you  got  yeller  at  the  sound  of  his  voice!” 

“Or  his  gun!”  Webb  sang  out.  “It  was  the  sound  of 
his  gun  that  made  you  talk  down,  Cliff !” 

Lederer  turned  purple  with  the  rage  which  suffused 
his  body  and  beclouded  his  none  too  lucid  mind. 

“His  gun!  You  talk  like  a  fool!  Didn’t  I  tell  you  he 
was  a  gunman  !  Hell !  he  comes  from  a  place  where  they 
play  with  guns  like  a  pack  of  club  swingers  in  a  circus! 
Read  about  ’em  in  the  city  papers.  Gunmen  fed  on  dope ! 
But  if  you  want  to  keep  this  country  clean  for  a  man  to 
live  in  you’ll  hang  such  curs  when  they  come  out  of  their 
holes  in  the  slums!  We  ain’t  just  gunmen  out  here. 
We’re  riders  an’  punchers.  Give  him  some  work  like  that 
to  do  an’  you’ll  see  how  much  of  a  man  he  is!” 

“Seems  to  me.  .  .  .”  It  was  Slade’s  voice  and  it  was 
filled  with  doubt.  But  another  cut  him  short. 

“Cliff’s  right.  Look  at  them  clothes!  He  don’t  be¬ 
long  in  our  country!”  .  .  .  And  Cosgrove,  seeing  the 
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situation  in  the  balance  again,  took  the  matter  character¬ 
istically  in  hand.  “Gaines,”  he  cried,  “take  Miss  Farley 
out  to  your  car.  I’m  riding  home  in  the  saddle !” 

Lederer  swore  vividly. 

“You  ride  home  in  a  pine  box!”  he  bellowed.  “Fer 
the  love  o’  heaven,  men,  hold  on  to  him.  Don’t  let  that 
rattler  go!” 

He  dashed  forward  as  he  spoke,  for  Cosgrove  was  al¬ 
ready  through  the  door,  and  Lederer  followed  him 
through  the  kitchen  with  the  pressure  of  several  men 
upon  him.  Some,  led  by  Webb,  were  determined  that 
Cosgrove  should  go  free;  but  there  were  others  who  sided 
with  Lederer.  Backing  him  or  dissuading  him,  they  held 
him  back.  They  struggled  in  the  doorway  which  led  to  the 
porch.  They  pressed  about  him,  counseled  him,  bullied 
him,  threatened  him,  endeavored  to  persuade  him.  But 
he  fought  like  a  madman  to  follow  Cosgrove.  Then  sud¬ 
denly  Slade,  who  stood  before  him,  gave  way. 

“Let  him  go,”  he  said;  “he  can’t  hurt  Cosgrove,  and 
if  Cosgrove  will  shoot  an  unarmed  man  now’s  Cliff’s 
time  to  prove  it !” 

Ignoring  this  remark  Lederer  plunged  through  the 
door.  Outside  in  a  fair  moonlight,  Hazel  and  Gaines 
stood  beside  the  little  car  which  was  some  distance  from 
the  house.  They  stood  there  with  their  eyes  upon  Cos¬ 
grove  who,  having  approached  a  string  of  horses  which 
stood  ready  saddled  for  the  business  which  wras  to  have 
occupied  the  night,  now  led  forth  a  raw-boned,  sorrel 
mare. 

“Not  that  one!”  cried  Hazel  with  a  nervous  laugh. 
“Don’t  take  her!  She’s  bad.” 
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Cosgrove  grinned. 

“That’s  the  horse  I’m  riding  home,”  he  said. 

And  Lederer,  plunging  forth  from  the  house,  stopped 
short  to  glare  at  the  scene  in  open-mouthed  surprise  until, 
with  a  fierce  satisfaction,  he  realized  its  meaning. 

“Good  Lord !”  he  cried  aloud,  “he’s  goin’  to  ride  Thun¬ 
derbolt  !  She’ll  kill  him !” 

Slade  ran  forth  from  the  steps,  passing  Lederer,  just 
as  Cosgrove,  seizing  a  cheek  strap  and  the  pommel,  vaulted 
with  amazing  precision  into  the  saddle. 

“Let  be !”  yelled  Slade ;  and  then  he  flung  himself  back 
as  the  red  mare  plunged  down  upon  him. 

It  was  as  well  that  he  did  so,  for  he  knew  that  red 
mare.  Thunderbolt  was  known  indeed  from  Pendleton 
to  Cheyenne  and  from  Laredo  to  Butte.  Thunderbolt 
was  a  rodeo  horse,  and  her  value  to  her  owner  lay  in  no 
other  quality  than  that  only  twice  in  her  life  had  any 
man  succeeded  in  riding  her.  Now,  with  Cosgrove  in  the 
saddle,  she  set  forth  to  prove  that  there  would  never  be 
a  third  one.  And  she  was  the  jug-headed,  reckless  kind, 
was  Thunderbolt.  If  her  rider  didn’t  tumble  gracefully, 
she  was  all  ready  to  hang  his  hide  on  the  corral  fence, 
perversely  intent  upon  placing  him  among  men  who  had 
challenged  her  before  and  had  died  on  the  broken  timbers, 
crushed  beneath  Thunderbolt’s  own  wicked  weight,  or 
torn  asunder  within  their  wracked  and  jolted  bodies,  vic¬ 
tims  of  internal  hemorrhage. 

Lederer,  knowing  this,  was  satisfied.  Hazel,  Gaines, 
and  the  few  others  who  desired  Cosgrove  no  harm,  were 
horrified.  They  hoped  for  the  best,  which  was  that  Cos- 
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grove  would  fall  at  the  first  violent  effort  of  the  animal 
to  displace  him.  But  Cosgrove  did  not  fall. 

It  was  in  moonlight,  and  the  wild  animal,  with  its 
gleaming  muscular  body,  flashed  and  twisted  in  weird 
contortions  that  in  the  half  light  seemed  like  the  writhing 
of  a  demon,  the  savage  struggles  of  a  fabulous  monster. 
And  when  the  moonlight  caught  her  glowing  eyes,  it 
caused  them  to  shine  red,  or  flickered  upon  the  white  ex¬ 
panse  of  eyeball  she  displayed  as  she  rolled  them  back. 
Wildly  she  bucked  and  leaped  in  frantic  evolutions  of  a 
maniac  rage.  And  the  slim  figure  balanced  upon  her 
swung  like  a  part  of  the  nightmare. 

He  seemed  to  ride  loosely  in  the  saddle,  sometimes  ap¬ 
pearing  to  be  thrown  prone  upon  the  animal’s  writhing 
back,  sometimes  seeming  to  stand  in  his  stirrups ;  but  al¬ 
ways  he  was  a  part  of  the  picture,  and  with  amazement 
they  saw  that  instead  of  being  the  horse’s  victim  he  ap¬ 
peared  rather  to  be  the  attacker.  It  almost  seemed  as 
though  he  were  some  demon  of  another  sort  which  had 
leaped  upon  this  fury  and  rode  her  through  torment  de¬ 
spite  her  frenzied  struggles  to  resist  him. 

Thunderbolt  did  not  buck  as  tamer  horses  do.  She 
bucked  with  mad  intelligence;  she  twisted  with  artful 
malice.  In  the  darkness  the  spectators  saw  her  take 
strange  and  awful  shapes,  as  she  seemed  now  standing, 
vertical  upon  her  forefeet,  only  to  whip  them  down  and 
plunge  insanely  straight  at  the  moon.  She  tottered,  men¬ 
acing  her  rider  with  death  beneath  her  crushing  weight, 
but  the  crack  of  a  pistol  butt  between  her  ears  brought 
her  down  to  thrash  from  side  to  side  as  a  tiger  might  seek 
to  attack  who  held  its  tail,  now  this  side  and  then  that; 
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and  as  she  twisted  she  rocked  so  that  Cosgrove  was 
whipped  cruelly  about  in  the  saddle.  Again  and  again 
she  arose  to  dash  him  down  upon  the  saddle  as  she  landed, 
legs  wide,  upon  the  earth.  Then  she  rolled.  She  rolled 
furiously,  grinding  the  saddle  into  the  earth  as  she  threw 
herself  on  to  her  back.  But  Cosgrove  slid  from  her  in  a 
miraculous  manner  which  brought  him  upright  from  a 
cloud  of  dust  which  had  obscured  the  fantastic  agony  of 
those  twisting  bodies  when  the  horse  went  down,  and 
when  she  plunged  to  her  feet  he  was  upon  her  with  a 
bound,  as  a  demon  might  pounce  upon  a  nightmare. 

The  red  mare  screamed  with  rage,  and  plunged  for  the 
wall  of  the  house.  What  Cosgrove  did  then  they  could 
not  see  and  could  not  understand.  The  twist  of  his  legs 
had  something  to  do  with  it,  and  also  the  fact  that  his 
pistol  butt  was  ever  ready  to  his  hand,  as  the  other  hand 
was  strong  upon  the  reins.  But  they  saw  the  red  mare 
plunge  skyward  as  she  reached  the  house  wall,  seeming 
to  essay  scrambling  up  to  the  roof ;  and  she  whirled  on  her 
hind  legs  and  came  bounding  down  toward  the  car,  crash¬ 
ing  down  upon  them  with  a  series  of  bucking  plunges 
which  should  have  been  agony  to  the  rider.  But  he  held 
his  balance,  and  as  he  maintained  his  seat,  he  leaned  far 
over  to  the  right  and  there  was  an  instant  when  the  red 
mare’s  head  came  up  and  twisted  back  toward  him,  and 
a  split  second  when  horse  and  rider  hovered  for  a  terrible 
fall,  a  fall  which  would  have  been  from  the  air,  with  all 
the  weight  of  the  mare  upon  the  rider’s  form.  God  only 
knows  what  Cosgrove  did  in  that  moment.  It  was  not 
bronco  busting,  it  was  not  rodeo  riding,  it  was  a  com¬ 
pound  of  supreme  horsemanship  and  the  feel  for  the 
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horseflesh  between  one’s  knees  that  is  inherent  in  the  su¬ 
preme  horseman.  He  balanced  himself,  and  he  balanced 
the  maniac  horse.  He  governed  weight  and  movement 
and  direction  in  that  second  when  tragedy  impended,  and 
in  that  second  Thunderbolt  must  have  known  she  bore  her 
master.  She  came  down  with  her  back  to  the  car,  and 
she  bucked  no  more.  Instead  she  plunged  forward  as 
though  from  a  catapult  and  thundered  away  from  that 
place.  She  headed  straight  as  a  die  for  the  front  of  the 
house,  and  beyond. 

With  a  diversity  of  cries  that  resounded  in  the  air  with 
alarm  and  horror,  all  who  had  witnessed  the  battle  trailed 
forth  like  a  mob  in  panic,  following  her.  They  all  knew 
that  beyond  the  front  of  the  house  lay  the  steep,  unbroken 
drop  to  the  road  below. 

Hazel  found  herself  running  as  she  had  not  run  since 
childhood ;  running  full  speed  and  desperately  in  the  wake 
of  the  maddened  horse.  And  she  knew  that  she  was 
running,  as  the  others  ran  with  her,  to  look  upon  the  final 
scene  of  tragedy.  She  reached  the  front  of  the  house  in 
time  to  see  Cosgrove  bring  the  mare  up,  dancing  on  the 
rim  of  the  drop,  fight  her  for  a  moment  while  she  strug¬ 
gled  with  wide-whipping  head  and  flashing  hoofs  for  free¬ 
dom,  and  then,  as  men  pressed  around  her,  Hazel  flung 
herself  forward  to  grasp  the  bridle  rein.  As  though  made 
frantic  by  this  last  indignity,  Thunderbolt  flung  up  her 
head  as  the  girl  reached  forward  and  arose  with  her  fore 
hoofs,  deadly,  in  the  air.  And  Cosgrove,  to  save  the  girl, 
swung  the  wicked  animal  about,  facing  the  drop.  The 
red  mare  with  a  snort  plunged  forward  and  the  horrified 
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spectators  saw  man  and  horse  disappear  into  the  blackness 
which  marked  the  bank  as  the  end  of  the  earth. 

They  rushed  to  the  brink,  and  peered  downward  into 
the  darkness.  But  the  moonlight  was  hidden  by  the  sheer 
side  of  the  bank  and  they  could  at  first  see  nothing,  hear 
nothing.  Then  they  discerned  an  occasional  flash  and 
flicker,  the  reflection  of  the  diffused  moonlight  as  it  caught 
the  moving  body  of  something  which  went  dashing,  hurt¬ 
ling  down.  The  descent  made  little  noise  in  the  sandy 
side  of  the  bank.  Then  followed  an  instant  of  silence. 
It  was  protracted,  as  the  watchers  stood,  spellbound  upon 
the  rim.  Then,  like  a  voice  from  unmentionable  depths 
came  a  light,  but  slightly  broken  voice  from  the  road. 

“Which  way  is  Manford?” 

It  was  the  voice  of  Cosgrove,  and  they  knew  that  it 
was  broken  by  his  efforts  to  keep  his  fractious  mount  in 
the  roadway.  He  had  ridden  the  red  devil  down  the 
bank,  and  wanted  to  know  the  way  home! 

They  stood  stunned  on  the  rim  of  the  bank,  lost  in  won¬ 
der  and  in  admiration.  It  was  Hazel  who  broke  the 
silence,  and  her  voice  was  filled  with  pride. 

“Keep  the  bank  on  your  right!”  she  cried.  “And  re¬ 
member  that  I  am  beside  you !  I  am  with  you !  Always  !” 

There  came  a  clatter  of  hoofs  from  the  depths.  An 
exclamation  which  was  half  a  laugh.  Then  the  voice 
came  up  to  her  ears  again. 

“One  female  at  once,  Miss  Farley!”  it  cried.  “I  must 
take  care  of  this  lady  for  the  moment!” 

And  the  hoof  beats  went  clattering  down  the  road  to 
Manford  in  a  manner  which  indicated  that  he  dealt  with 
the  lady  to  whom  he  referred  by  the  simple  means  of  giv¬ 
ing  her  her  willful,  rattle-brained  head. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 
THUNDERBOLT 


SINCE  the  inception  of  the  case  of  State  vs.  Cos¬ 
grove,  Hazel  Farley  had  found  a  new  occupation. 
When  Cosgrove  came  to  the  storekeeper’s  house 
the  morning  after  his  conquest  of  Thunderbolt,  she  arose 
from  her  chair  at  the  dining-room  table  where  she  had 
been  bent  over  a  heavy  legal  tome.  His  eyes  passed  from 
her  face  to  the  books  on  the  table  and,  seeking  her  coun¬ 
tenance  again,  he  smiled  with  satisfaction. 

“We’re  partners  in  law  as  well  as  by  circumstances,” 
he  grinned.  And,  to  cover  a  sense  of  confusion  which 
fell  between  them,  he  passed  quickly  to  the  reason  for  his 
coming. 

“Where’s  Gaines?”  he  asked.  “I’ve  been  all  over  town 
for  him.” 

“Why?”  she  asked  quickly,  scenting  some  new  devel¬ 
opment. 

“I’ll  tell  you  later.  You  don’t  happen  to  know  where 
Gaines  is,  do  you?” 

“Yes.  He  went  over  to  Sheerwater  this  morning  to 
see  Judge  Haynes.  He’s  trying  to  round  up  some  legal 
talent  that  won’t  be  tampered  with.” 

“Good  man.  Lord,  Hazel,  it’s  fine  to  have  two  such 
friends  as  I  have  in  you  and  Gaines.” 

He  stopped  short,  for  as  he  thus  used  her  Christian 
name  for  the  first  time,  something  arose  between  them. 
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It  was  something  which  caused  him  to  stand  still  and 
gaze  into  her  eyes  as  though  held  by  a  peculiar  fascina¬ 
tion  ;  something  to  which  she  responded  in  a  like  manner, 
until  the  consciousness  of  it  fell  upon  them  both.  Then 
she  laughed,  and  her  laugh  was  so  happy  that  it  tinkled 
like  a  sweet  sounding  bell. 

“You’re  the  most  astonishing  human  being  I’ve  ever 
met,”  she  cried.  “How  on  earth  did  you  manage  to  ride 
that  terrible  Thunderbolt  last  night?  She’s  killed  men, 
and  only  two  have  ever  ridden  her  down;  one  poor  fel¬ 
low  died  a  week  later.  Something  inside  him  was  broken. 
But  you !  Oh,  I  was  afraid  when  you  jumped  upon  her ! 
It  was  impossible  that  you  could  ride  her!  Yet  you  did! 
You’re  like  a  magician,  or  one  of  those  trick  men  in  the 
circuses !” 

She  laughed  again,  but  this  time  her  laugh  was  a  little 
nervous,  as  though  she  was  conscious  that  she  had  be¬ 
trayed  something  of  the  feeling  that  moved  her  toward 
him.  “It  seems  to  me  you’ve  always  got  something  up 
your  sleeve.” 

He  was  regarding  her  with  a  steadfast  gaze  that  was 
very  earnest.  It  was  plain  that  he  took  this  very  seri¬ 
ously. 

“I  am  !”  he  said.  “I  am  a  magician  !  I  am  a  trick  man 
of  the  circus!  Don’t  you  know  why  I  went  away  from 
here?  Why  I  spent  all  my  boyhood  and  youth  in  study¬ 
ing  and  schooling  myself  in  law?” 

She  frowned. 

“It  was  something  that  was  between  your  father  and 
my  father,  wasn’t  it?”  she  replied. 

“Yes.  Death  and  ruin.  My  father  was  hot-blooded 
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and  proud.  He  was  successful,  too.  But  he  couldn’t  play 
the  same  game  as  his  enemies  did.  He  wasn’t  .  .  .  un¬ 
scrupulous  .  .  .  enough !  .  .  .  There !  I  didn’t  mean  to 
offend  you.” 

“You  didn’t!”  she  responded  instantly.  “I  know  well 
enough  the  ways  my  father  used,  and  you’re  right.  If  a 
man  was  too  proud  to  hire  paid  gunmen,  or  use  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  an  Indian  raider,  he  didn’t  stand  much  chance 
against  dad!”  She  spoke  bitterly. 

“Well,”  his  voice  dismissed  from  their  conversation 
the  painful  element  which  troubled  her,  “I  was  sent  out 
to  study  law  so  that  we  could  fight  back  with  finer 
weapons  and  on  higher  ground  than  his  enemies  knew.” 
He  paused  a  moment  and  a  retrospective  smile  stole  over 
his  features. 

“But,  Lord,  I  knew  from  the  time  I  was  a  little  kid 
how  far  the  law  would  go  unless  we  enforced  it  with  a 
power  as  great  as  theirs.  I  knew  what  I’d  be  up  against 
well  enough,  and  while  I  prepared  for  the  law,  I  prepared 
at  the  same  time  for  action.  You  know,  I’m  not  a  ten¬ 
derfoot,  really.  I’ve  got  the  range  in  my  blood.  The 
love  of  it  and  the  feel  of  it.  A  horse  isn’t  an  animal  for 
me.  It  never  has  been.  It’s  as  much  a  companion,  as 
much  a  part  of  my  social  life  as  any  human  friend  I’ve 
had  in  the  world.  .  .  .  Anyway,  I  knew  the  range.  And 
I  knew  that  the  men  of  the  range  are  largely  .  .  .  half 
baked,  that’s  the  word.  I  knew  it  by  instinct.  I  knew 
that  the  best  buckaroos  aren’t  really  horsemen,  don’t  really 
understand  the  build  and  action  of  the  animal,  or  its 
mind;  they’re  just  riders.  And  I  knew  that  the  gunmen 
aren’t  really  marksmen ;  they’re  blundering  fire  eaters.” 
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He  was  speaking  in  a  low,  earnest  voice,  and  as  he 
paused,  his  eyes,  fixed  upon  her,  and  his  manner  too, 
eagerly  put  the  question  which  she  answered  without  wait¬ 
ing  for  his  words. 

“I  understand,”  she  murmured.  “I  know.  I’ve 
thought  that  myself  .  .  .  since  you  came  here.”  He 
smiled. 

“I  knew  you’d  understand,”  he  said,  gratified.  “So  I 
set  out  to  acquire  all  that  they  do  not  have.  To  excel 
them  at  their  own  game,  do  you  see?  I  learned  horse¬ 
manship.  Not  merely  how  to  stick  in  the  saddle  as  these 
men  do,  but  the  art  of  equitation.  Lord,  I  could  tell  you 
more  about  flexions,  coordinations,  and  conformation 
than  you  knew  had  anything  to  do  with  a  horse.  And  I 
added  that  to  the  knowledge  and  feeling  for  horses  that’s 
born  in  me.  And  I  added  that  to  riding,  riding,  riding; 
all  kinds  of  riding  on  all  kinds  of  horses.  I’ve  played 
groom,  and  trainer,  jockey,  and  riding  teacher.  You 
talked  of  circus  tricks.  Lord,  I  did  trick  riding  in  cir¬ 
cuses  for  three  summers.  I  can  turn  somersaults  on  a 
horse’s  back  and  jump  through  hoops.  I’ve  put  devils 
of  horses  over  jumps  that  no  man  present  would  try. 
I’ve  ridden  every  bad  horse,  mustang,  thoroughbred,  hack, 
or  hunter  that  I  could  reach  and  beg,  borrow,  or  steal  per¬ 
mission  to  ride.  I  know  there’s  no  horse  that  can’t  be 
ridden,  just  as  there’s  no  man  that  can’t  be  thrown.  But 
Thunderbolt  is  a  horse  I  can  understand. 

“And  then  shooting!  It’s  all  a  matter  of  practice,  that 
is.  With  most  of  the  men  out  here  it’s  a  matter  of  bluff. 
And  the  practice  I’ve  had  is  the  queerest  practice  you  ever 
dreamed  of.  In  the  heart  of  civilization  I  did  it.  Not 
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merely  firing  at  targets,  you  know,  that’s  the  simplest  part 
of  it.  I’ll  contract  to  hit  anything  any  size,  standing  or 
moving,  that  I  can  see  and  that’s  in  range  of  my  gun. 
But  gun  play!  Do  you  know  how  I  practiced  that?”  He 
laughed  gleefully  in  the  face  of  the  complex  emotion  in 
her  eyes. 

“You  said  it  yourself.  It  was  you  saying  it  that  set 
me  off.  Magician,  you  said.  And  that’s  the  fact.  I 
learned  to  draw,  aim,  and  fire  a  gun  from  a  professional 
juggler  and  sleight-of-hand  man.  It’s  not  only  that  I 
can  draw  fast  and  shoot  straight,  but  I  can  keep  four  guns 
in  the  air  at  once  and  fire  each  one  as  it  passes  through 
my  hand.  I  can  make  a  gun  appear  or  disappear  just  like 
the  rabbit  in  the  hat.  But  it  takes  practice.  That’s  how 
we’ve  got  ’em,  Hazel.  Nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  out 
of  a  thousand  men  know  that  practice  is  needed  to  be¬ 
come  expert  in  anything,  but  only  one  in  a  million  has  the 
concentration  and  determination  to  practice  regularly  and 
monotonously  day  after  day  on  every  detail  which  will 
perfect  him.  I  couldn’t  have  done  it  myself  if  I  hadn’t 
known.” 

“Known  what?”  she  asked. 

“That  when  I  returned  here  it  would  mean  success  or 
failure,  life  or  death,”  he  said.  And  in  a  strange  way  his 
words  seemed  to  terminate  a  period.  It  was  as  though  he 
had  shut  a  door.  It  was  as  though  a  curtain  had  fallen 
on  an  act. 

She  turned  and  walked  over  to  the  window  where  she 
stood  looking  out  into  the  street.  To  her  amazement  she 
saw  Thunderbolt  standing  restless  beneath  a  cottonwood 
tree  which  grew  before  the  house.  The  glistening  red 
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mare  was  hitched  to  the  lowest  branch  of  the  tree  as  non¬ 
chalantly  as  any  ordinary  horse.  Hazel  turned  quickly 
to  Cosgrove,  who  stood  leaning  over  the  books  upon  the 
table.  To  him,  as  to  her,  the  moment  following  his  self- 
revealing  speech  had  been  a  moment  of  supreme  delicacy. 
He  was  conscious  that  he  had  wholly  stripped  from  him¬ 
self  the  veil  of  mystery  which  was  half  his  strength,  but 
he  did  not  know  that  by  his  very  revelation  a  new  and 
deeper  mystery  had  been  presented  to  her.  He  looked  up, 
feeling  her  scrutiny. 

“You'll  never  get  anything  out  of  Cummings  and  Gil¬ 
bert,”  he  said.  “This  book  deals  with  procedure  in  New 
York  courts.  It  doesn’t  take  such  phenomena  as  Judge 
Fairlove  into  consideration.” 

“What  was  it  you  wanted  to  see  Gaines  for?”  she  asked. 

He  glanced  at  her  with  a  quick  appraisal  of  her  thought. 
He  did  not  know  that  her  mind  had  fired  at  the  sight  of 
the  red  mare  to  a  thought  of  his  fearless  dexterity,  passed 
to  a  recollection  of  the  dangers  that  beset  him,  and  thus 
arrived  at  the  remembrance  of  the  new  development  which 
set  him  seeking  Gaines.  Yet  he  did  know  that  her  ques¬ 
tion  was  laden  with  anxiety  for  him,  and  he  \yas  glad  of 
it.  For  the  first  time  in  his  lonely  life  he  knew  the  ex¬ 
hilaration  which  sympathy  engenders.  He  knew  a  man  s 
satisfaction  in  the  knowledge  that  another  shares  his  life 
and  trembles  with  his  fortunes  in  the  balance.  Charac¬ 
teristically  he  gave  expression  to  his  thoughts  in  action, 
and,  characteristically  his  action  was  unexpected.  He 
strode  to  the  door  and  threw  it  open. 

“Look  here,”  he  said.  She  came  to  his  side  and  fol¬ 
lowing  with  her  eyes  his  indicating  finger,  saw  that  he 
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pointed  out  the  red  mare  which  chafed  at  her  bridle  under 
the  cotton  tree. 

“You  saw  Thunderbolt  from  the  window,  didn’t  you?’’ 
he  asked  her. 

She  assented. 

“But  you  never  believed  that  she  could  be  ridden  here 
and  hitched  to  a  sapling  in  that  manner,  did  you  ?” 

“I  think  you  work  miracles,”  she  replied. 

He  laughed.  His  manner  was  that  of  a  boy,  boyishly 
confident  of  his  prowess. 

“Come  out  and  ride  her,”  he  said. 

She  glanced  at  him  in  wonder. 

“But  you  don’t  understand,”  she  protested.  “You’re 
the  only  man  in  the  world  who’s  ever  tamed  that  horse. 
I’ve  done  some  riding  myself,  but  she’d  kill  me  as  if  I 
were  a  fly.” 

He  laughed. 

“You  don’t  understand,”  he  mocked  happily.  “Thun¬ 
derbolt  is  my  horse.  She  won’t  throw  any  one  I  tell  her 
not  to.  Come  on!” 

They  approached  the  horse  together,  and  Hazel  no¬ 
ticed  that  Thunderbolt,  who  had  snarled  wickedly  against 
the  bridle  which  held  her  proud  head  to  the  tree,  became 
instantly  quiescent  when  Cosgrove  drew  to  her  side  and 
placed  a  soothing  hand  upon  her  neck. 

“Don’t  chafe.  Don’t  fret,  little  lady,”  he  admonished 
her  gently,  and  he  unlashed  the  leather  as  he  spoke. 
“Here’s  a  lady  come  to  ride  you.  Here’s  a  friend.  Speak 
to  her,  Hazel.” 

Hazel  had  never  been  at  a  loss  with  horses,  and  some¬ 
thing  in  Cosgrove’s  manner  had  assured  her  that  this 
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proud  red  mare  was  not  different  from  the  finest,  most 
amenable  of  animals.  She  stroked  the  velvet  muzzle. 

“Good  morning,  Thunderbolt!”  she  said.  “He  says 
that  I'm  to  ride  you.  Will  you  let  me  ride  you,  Thun¬ 
derbolt?” 

Thunderbolt  tossed  her  head  and  shook  it  vigorously. 

“That  means  yes,”  laughed  Cosgrove.  “You’re  not 
frightened,  are  you?  You  mustn’t  ride  her  if  you’re 
frightened.” 

She  laughed  into  his  eyes. 

“No,”  she  said.  “I’m  not  frightened.” 

“Then  mount.”  He  held  the  stirrup  for  her,  and  held 
the  reins  while  she  mounted,  speaking  softly,  gently,  to 
the  horse ;  speaking  to  the  horse  as  though  she  were  a 
human  being,  sensible  of  his  words,  and  obedient  to  his 
command. 

“Gently,  Thunderbolt,”  he  said.  “Ride  ever  so  gently. 
This  is  a  lady  who  mounts  you.  A  lady  who  is  our 
friend.” 

Gently  he  placed  the  reins  over  the  animal’s  curved  neck 
and  into  Hazel’s  hand. 

“Ride  gently,”  he  said.  And  to  Hazel’s  intense  amaze¬ 
ment  the  horse  she  had  expected  at  least  to  plunge  or  rear 
stood  quiescent  beneath  her  touch,  awaiting  her  command. 

She  urged  Thunderbolt  forward,  and  the  lovely  red 
mare  walked  forth  with  that  enchanting  trust  in  her  rider, 
that  confidence  in  a  good  horseman’s  direction  which 
makes  an  intelligent  mount  the  most  delightful  companion 
in  the  world.  Hazel  drew  Thunderbolt  up  to  a  trot.  The 
mare  answered  beautifully.  She  raised  her  to  a  canter 
and  went  loping  away  down  the  road.  While  she  rode, 
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enchanted  by  the  animal’s  easy  gait  and  the  tang  of  the 
morning  air,  she  noticed  that  the  bridle  and  the  metals 
of  it  had  been  cleaned  and  polished.  She  noticed  that  the 
cruel  curb  bit  had  been  replaced  by  one  of  more  comfort¬ 
able  design  and  that  a  snaffle  made  it  possible  to  govern 
the  horse  in  gentle  wise. 

She  drew  up  the  snaffle,  letting  out  the  curb  somewhat, 
and  was  amazed  at  the  pleasant  fling  of  the  head  with 
which  Thunderbolt  indicated  her  appreciation.  Thunder¬ 
bolt  cantering  on  a  snaffle !  The  thought  was  too  much 
for  Hazel’s  humor.  She  laughed  delightedly,  and  pirou¬ 
etting  the  red  mare,  she  came  galloping  back  to  where 
Cosgrove  awaited  her.  As  Hazel  pulled  Thunderbolt  in, 
the  mare,  suddenly  feeling  the  curb,  bucked  and  pranced 
sideways.  Instantly  Cosgrove  seized  the  bridle  rein  and 
brought  the  mare,  prancing,  to  a  standstill.  He  did  not 
fail  Ito  notice  and  admire  the  coolness  and  adroitness  of 
the  girl’s  horsemanship  as  she  balanced  in  that  sudden 
plunge,  and  he  was  all  admiration  as  she  resumed  her  place 
beside  him. 

“That  was  lovely,”  he  said.  “I’m  sorry  Thunderbolt 
bucked.  But  I’ve  only  had  the  training  of  her  for  a  few 
hours.  We  rode  a  lot  last  night,  and  I’ve  had  her  out 
since  four  this  morning.  She’s  the  most  intelligent  horse 
I’ve  ever  worked  with.” 

“Now  tell  me  why  you  are  looking  for  Gaines,”  she 
said. 

He  laughed. 

“That’s  why  I  asked  you  to  ride  Thunderbolt,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  “Lederer’s  trying  to  get  a  warrant  against  me 
now  for  horse  stealing.” 
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Hazel’s  eyes  grew  wide. 

“For  horse  stealing!  The  man  must  be  mad!” 

“He  is.  Mad  as  all  get  out.  But  the  point  is,  I  don’t 
want  to  lose  Thunderbolt.  She’s  mine  now,  and  I  can’t 
let  them  brutalize  her  again.  I’d  as  soon  put  a  woman 
to  a  plow  as  to  put  her  into  the  rodeo  work  again !” 

“Of  course!”  she  cried.  “Thunderbolt  is  yours  by 
right  of  conquest!  He’ll  never  get  that  warrant!” 

“That’s  what  I’m  out  to  arrange !” 

She  stood  in  silence  for  a  moment,  watching  him. 

“And  while  you  arrange  it,  you  have  to  neglect  your 
case !” 

“Yes,”  he  admitted  ruefully.  “I  know.  And  I  ought 
not  to  spare  a  minute  from  the  old  law  books.  But,  Hazel, 
this  horse  is  never  going  back  to  them!  Never!  It’s 
too  much.  That  horse  is  a  friend  of  mine  now  and  to 
give  her  up,  why,  it  would  be  like  surrendering.  .  .  .” 

He  stopped,  gazing  at  her  with  blazing  eyes. 

“  .  .  .  you !”  he  cried. 

“What  do  you  mean?”  she  faltered. 

“Yes,  like  surrendering  you!”  he  insisted.  “You,  who 
have  given  me  friendship  where  I  least  hoped  to  find  it. 
Friendship,  Hazel,  that  nothing  in  the  world  would  take 
away  from  me.  And  they  can’t  have  Thunderbolt, 
either!” 

She  was  fixing  him  now  with  a  strange  smile.  It  was 
happiness,  that  smile,  a  happiness  which  filled  her  body 
and  glowed  in  her  heart  with  a  warm  and  secret  glory. 
And  with  that  happiness  came  a  certain  knowledge  that 
she  could  help  him. 

“Go  back  to  your  books,  old  Hair-Trigger  Harry,” 
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she  scoffed.  “Only  walk  back.  Leave  your  beautiful 
red  Thunderbolt  here  and  I’ll  promise  that  she’s  yours, 
legally  and  irredeemably  before  the  day’s  over.” 

“What  are  you  going  to  do?”  he  asked  her. 

“Don’t  stand  asking  questions.”  She  knew  now  that 
she  had  him  completely  in  her  power.  She  knew  the  last 
infinitesimal  degree  of  the  strength  she  could  wield 
against  him.  “Go  and  do  what  you’re  told.” 

Then  the  importance  of  the  work  she  urged  him  to 
resume  fell  upon  her  with  its  cloud  of  impending  tragedy. 

“You  ought  to  be  at  them  now !”  she  cried.  “You  have 
said  yourself  how  little  time  there  is  to  prepare.  Oh, 
don’t  let  this  matter  of  a  horse  interfere.  Keep  your  mind 
and  your  work  on  the  charge  they’ve  got  against  you. 
They’ll  move  heaven  and  earth  to  convict  you  now !” 

He  frowned,  knowing  the  truth  of  her  words. 

“But  I  can’t  let  them  take  her  .  .  .”  he  began. 

“Then  trust  me!”  she  cried.  Impulsively  she  stepped 
to  him  and  grasped  his  arm  and  the  lapel  of  his  coat. 

“Trust  me!”  she  cried.  “I  swear  I’ll  bring  her  back! 
Trust  me  to  do  it!” 

He  placed  his  hands  abruptly  about  her  shoulders.  He 
would  have  seized  her  and  pressed  her  in  the  warmth  of 
his  embrace.  But  he  did  not.  He  merely  held  her  firmly 
for  an  instant,  peering  into  her  eyes,  and  the  pressure  of 
his  hands  was  the  only  caress  he  vouchsafed  her. 

“I  trust  you,”  he  said,  simply.  And  the  pressure  of  his 
hands  caressed  her,  his  voice  caressed  her.  It  was 
enough. 

“And  now,”  he  said,  “I  must  get  back  to  my  books.” 
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He  stroked  the  muzzle  of  Thunderbolt.  He  took  Hazel’s 
hand  in  his  and  thus  caused  her  to  stroke  the  horse’s 
muzzle  too. 

“Be  gentle  with  her,”  he  said  softly,  and  his  voice 
caressed  them  both. 


CHAPTER  XIX 
THE  WOLF  AND  THE  BEAR 


WERT  FARLEY  heard  the  details  of  the  dis¬ 
solution  which  had  befallen  Lederer’s  lynching 
party  when  he  met  his  accomplice  at  luncheon 
the  day  following.  He  made  no  effort  to  conceal  his  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  men  who  had  backed  down  under  the  threats 
which  Lederer  mendaciously  described  Cosgrove  as  hav¬ 
ing  made.  But  neither  his  contempt  for  the  weaknesses 
of  his  contemporaries  nor  the  bluster  with  which  he  pur¬ 
sued  Lederer’s  attempts  to  evade  the  details  of  his  own 
behavior  served  to  cover  his  disappointment  in  Cosgrove’s 
escape.  For  Cosgrove  had  spoken  truth  when  he  had 
promised  Farley  more  law  than  he  desired.  Wert  Farley 
had  no  confidence  in  the  law.  He  feared  it  more  directly 
than  the  circumstances  warranted,  because  he  suspected 
its  power  to  uncover  much  of  his  past  which  he  would 
prefer  to  lie  fallow.  Knowing  nothing  of  the  law,  he 
was  uneasy  in  the  face  of  it,  as  a  sneak  thief  is  uneasy  be¬ 
fore  the  gaze  of  an  honest  man. 

“But  we  still  got  our  case  against  him !”  spat  Lederer 
vindictively.  “If  we  can’t  hang  him  like  he  ought  to  be 
hung,  we  can  still  hang  him  under  the  law!” 

Farley  turned  on  him  with  a  snarl.  Lederer  had  as 
much  as  flung  his  secret  fears  into  his  face. 

“Under  the  law !”  he  rasped.  “Huh !  That’s  talkin’ 
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sense!  D’you  know  what  the  law  is,  Cliff?  D’you  know 
what  yo’re  playin’  with  when  you  play  with  the  law?” 

“No.  An’  I  don’t  care.  The  lawyers  do  that  for  us, 
don’t  they?” 

“Yeah,”  Farley’s  voice  was  deeply  sarcastic.  “They 
do  that  for  us !  They  argue  an’  talk,  an’  make  out  points 
of  law.  But  it  ain’t  them  that  settles  the  case !  The  ones 
what  decide  whether  Cosgrove  gets  his  or  not,  are  the 
men  who  decided  last  night  that  he  wasn’t  goin’  to  hang! 
That’s  who!  It’s  Slade  an’  Webb,  and  them  that  makes 
the  last  decision.  Read  up  on  it !  It’s  public  opinion  that 
counts,  an’  last  night  we  had  public  opinion  with  us ! 
How  much  are  they  with  us  to-day?” 

“Shucks!”  Lederer  filled  the  air  with  the  unmention¬ 
able.  “Webb,  an’  them,  they  ain’t  this  whole  township 
or  county  by  a  long  shot.” 

“No.  They  ain’t  this  whole  township  or  county.  An’ 
they  ain’t  the  judge  an’  jury,  neither.  But  let  me  ask 
you  this:  have  you  been  into  town  this  morning  like  I 
have?  Have  you  listened  to  every  fool  in  the  street 
talkin’  about  the  case  like  I  have?  Have  you  seen  how 
that  rotten  gang  of  weak-kneed,  Sunday-school  teachers 
gets  all  knotted  up  in  conversation  with  Gaines  an’  Webb 
an’  Slade  around  the  Massey  House,  like  I  have?” 

“Shore,  I  was  in  town  myself.” 

“Then  yo’re  either  a  liar  or  yo’re  a  damn  fool — no, 
don’t  get  theatrical — if  you  went  down  town  an’  didn’t 
find  out  that  every  son  of  a  busted  flush  in  the  county 
is  all  riled  up  because  of  this  party  you  didn’t  pull  orf 
last  night,  then  you  ought  to  be  corralled  with  the  un¬ 
weaned  calves.  They’ve  changed  their  opinion  on  this 
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case  so  that  we’ll  be  darned  lucky  if  they  don’t  get  up 
a  lynchin’  bee  for  Cosgrove’s  sake  an’  make  us  the  guests 
of  honor!  That’s  how  much  public  opinion  Webb  and 
them  coyotes  can  make !” 

Lederer  scowled  down  upon  his  shining  boots  and  set 
his  hands  to  writhing  one  within  the  other  like  restless 
serpents  enfolding  one  another  in  slow  movement. 

“He  came  here  like  a  play  actor,”  he  growled.  Then, 
remembering  the  effect  of  Cosgrove’s  coming  on  the 
chosen  instruments  of  justice.  “The  fools!”  he  growled. 
“The  .  .  .  fools!”  He  apostrophized  them  in  a  con¬ 
vulsion  of  profanity. 

“In  a  trial  by  jury,”  said  Farley,  “we’d  have  to  do  a  lot 
more  than  prove  him  guilty  to  get  a  conviction.” 

Silently  Lederer  scowled  at  his  boots  which  were 
stretched  out  on  the  table  before  him. 

“Well,  what’re  you  goin’  to  do?”  he  growled. 

Farley  glowered  at  him  somberly. 

“That’s  speakin’  sense,”  he  said  without  geniality. 
“Likewise  I’ve  been  chewin’  on  that  idea  longer’n  I  like 
to  think  of.”  He  arose  suddenly  to  his  feet.  “What  you 
got  to  do,”  he  cried  with  abrupt  fire  in  his  voice,  “is  to 
get  him  out  of  this  town !” 

Lederer  stared  up  at  him  with  brows  ludicrously  up¬ 
lifted. 

“How’s  that?”  he  said. 

“Get  him  out  of  town!”  answered  the  other,  excitedly. 
“He’s  out  on  bail,  an’  in  three  days  he’s  bound  to  report 
at  the  courthouse  for  his  trial!  Well,  what  if  he  don’t 
turn  up?  What  if  this  lily-white  hero  that’s  too  good  to 
hang,  and  too  brave  to  shoot  men  that’s  unarmed  should 
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turn  yellow  when  it  came  to  a  show  down  an’  run  away  ? 
Where’d  public  opinion  be  then?” 

“All  against  him !”  cried  Lederer,  who  began  to  see. 

“Shore.  All  against  him !  An’  that’s  what  you  got  to 
do.  Get  some  of  our  boys  together  an’  kidnap  this  yel¬ 
low-livered  skunk.  Take  him  out  in  the  mountains  in  a 
car  an’  leave  him  to  walk  home.  When  he  don’t  turn  up 
for  his  trial,  they’ll  take  it  as  a  confession  of  guilt. 
They’ll  decide  he  ran  away.  Then  he’ll  be  lucky  if  he 
ain’t  brought  in  at  the  end  of  a  rope!” 

Lederer  grinned  appreciatively. 

“That’s  a  high-up  idea,  Wert,”  he  said,  “but  how  about 
you  takin’  the  post  of  honor  this  time.  Seems  to  me  I  get 
all  the  dirty  work,  and  it’s  damn  little  thanks  I  get  if 
anything  goes  wrong.  Now  I’m  thinkin’  this  is  a  job 
for  you,  Wert.” 

Farley  swore  heavily. 

“You’re  seven  different  kinds  of  assorted  fools!”  he 
barked.  “Where’d  we  be  if  the  case  comes  up  an’  I’m 
orf  in  the  mountains.  It’s  just  as  important  for  me  to 
be  on  hand  as  it  is  for  him!  You  do  the  job  because 
yo’re  the  only  one  that  can.  Me,  I’ve  got  to  stick  around 
and  steer  things  straight  in  the  court  room.” 

“Now  don’t  that  sound  nice !”  sneered  Lederer  warmly. 
“You  stand  ’round  passin’  out  the  cigars  while  I  ride  out 
into  the  brush  on  a  job  that  will  fix  me  for  tar  an’  feath¬ 
ers  if  the  fools  that  fell  for  Cosgrove  last  night  find  it 
out!” 

“Well,  who  else  is  there  to  do  it?” 

“Who  else  is  there  to  hand  out  the  cigars  at  the  court¬ 
house  ?” 
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“I  suppose  you  think  you  could!  A  fine  sharp  to  talk 
with  the  lawyers  after  the  mess  you  made  of  things  last 
night !” 

“All  right,  you  pull  this  game  yoreself,  an’  see  how 
easy  it  is.  You  think  he  can't  play  rough  when  he  wants 
to!  Well,  I’m  tellin’  you,  you’d  know  better  if  you 
wasn’t  too  damn  careful  to  mix  it  up  with  him  yoreself !’’ 

“You  mean  yo’re  scared  to  work  this  game?” 

“I  mean  if  Brad  Cosgrove’s  goin’  to  be  kidnaped  you 
can  do  the  dirty  work  yoreself !” 

“Don’t  be  a  fool,  Cliff !” 

“That’s  just  how  I  stand.  Not  fool  enough  to  pack 
a  runnin’  iron  to  smooth  off  yore  brands  for  you!” 

“You  mean  you  won’t  see  this  through?” 

“I  mean  I  won’t !” 

Farley  stood  in  magnificent  indecision.  Lederer 
brought  his  feet  to  the  floor  with  a  crash  and  sneered 
up  at  him  with  narrowed  eyes.  It  seemed  as  though  the 
wolf  and  the  bear  were  at  last  at  each  other’s  throats. 

“By  God,  Cliff.  .  .  Farley’s  voice  rose  ominously, 
as  a  siren  whistle  rises.  “ Now  zuha  in  hell  is  that?” 

The  sound  of  hoof  beats  ascending  the  slope  from  the 
road  in  an  even  gallop  took  both  men  abruptly  to  the 
door.  Splendidly  and  with  high-spirited  gait  there  came 
from  around  the  house  a  red  mare  with  a  girl  in  the 
saddle  whose  face  was  flushed  and  whose  hair  was  riotous, 
blown  in  the  wind. 

“Good  God!”  breathed  Lederer.  “It’s  Hazey.  .  .  . 
She’s  riding  Thunderbolt!” 

It  was  as  though  he  looked  upon  a  wild  and  impossible 
vision.  A  thing  of  nightmare. 
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THEY  came  down  the  steps  to  greet  her,  strid¬ 
ing  out  over  the  yellow  grasses  in  the  sunlight 
with  an  effect  of  resentment  which  was  evident 
in  their  bulky  bodies,  their  heavy,  sullen  tread.  Hazel 
sat  her  saddle  and  looked  down  upon  them.  She  discerned 
in  Lederer’s  eyes  a  dark  mixture  of  baffled  rage  and  won¬ 
derment. 

“So  he  sent  you  back  with  it!”  he  exclaimed,  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  cover  his  emotions  with  a  sneer. 

“If  you’re  talking  of  Thunderbolt,”  she  said,  “he 
allowed  me  to  ride  her  out  here.  But  I  must  take  her 
back  again.”  Very  easily  she  dismounted  and,  throwing 
the  reins,  turned  to  her  uncle. 

“I  should  think  that  Mr.  Cosgrove  would  have  taught 
you  to  use  more  sense,”  she  remarked,  pointedly. 

“What  are  you  talking  about?”  snarled  her  uncle. 
“About  Thunderbolt.  For  some  mad  reason  you’ve 
let  Cliff  go  raving  around  town  trying  to  get  a  warrant 
against  Brad  for  stealing  this  horse.  For  stealing  her f 
You  must  be  crazy !” 

Farley  turned  to  Lederer  at  that,  his  face  ablaze  with 
ugly  consternation. 

“Stealin’  Thunderbolt!”  he  rasped.  “Good  Godfrey? 
You  didn’t  tell  me  nothin’  about  Thunderbolt !” 

Lederer  flashed  back  upon  him  like  an  irritated  animal. 
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“Don’t  be  a  fool !”  he  snapped.  “Can’t  you  see  Hazey 
standing  there  with  Thunderbolt  at  her  heels?  Didn’t 
you  hear  her  say  it  was  Cosgrove  let  her  ride  him? 
How’d  you  suppose  he  got  hold  of  the  horse  if  he  didn’t 
steal  her?” 

But  quite  reasonably  Farley  could  not  believe  him. 

“Ride  Thunderbolt?”  he  roared.  “But  there  ain’t  no 
man  or  woman  in  this  state  can  ride  Thunderbolt!” 

“There  is  now,”  said  Hazel  quietly.  “And  he  didn’t 
steal  her,  either.  If  you  want  to  know  how  Brad  Cos¬ 
grove  came  to  possess  Thunderbolt,  Uncle  Wert,  it  was 
through  the  idiocy  of  Cliff  Lederer.  Yes,  idiocy!”  she 
cried,  cutting  short  Lederer’ s  attempt  to  snarl  a  protest. 
“Or  thick-headed  cruelty.  You  were  crazy  enough  to 
believe  that  you  could  gather  enough  men  to  hang  Cos¬ 
grove,  and  you  might  have  succeeded  if  it  could  have 
been  done  without  them  seeing  him.  Do  you  suppose 
any  sane  man  could  look  on  Mr.  Cosgrove  beside  such 
a  ruffian  as  you  are,  and  hang  him  on  your  evidence?” 

Lederer  broke  in  upon  her  .then  with  curses. 

“Shut  up,  Cliff!”  snapped  Farley.  “What’s  this  got 
to  do  with  the  horse?”  he  demanded  of  the  girl. 

“Everything.  It  was  Cliff’s  high-minded  idea  that 
he’d  hang  his  man  by  putting  him  on  Thunderbolt’s  back 
with  a  rope  ’round  his  neck  and  let  Thunderbolt  throw 
him  to  his  death.”  These  words  she  brought  out  in  a 
cold  staccato,  between  teeth  which  wrere  clenched  with 
white  hot  contempt  and  anger.  “The  manly  touch !”  she 
cried.  Again  Lederer  would  have  interrupted  her,  but 
she  swept  on. 

“And  then  he  showed  how  little  he’s  learned  from  the 
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experience  which  put  his  arm  in  a  sling.  He  dared  Mr. 
Cosgrove  to  show  that  he  was  the  equal  of  the  men  who 
met  to  hang  him!  Thunderbolt  was  outside,  and  Cos¬ 
grove  proved  then  and  there  that  he  was  the  better  man 
in  the  saddle  as  well  as  in  every  other  respect.  He  mounted 
Thunderbolt  and  rode  her.  After  that  he  took  her  home 
and  trained  her.  All  Cliff  can  do  is  to  make  himself  the 
laughing  stock  of  Manford  by  trying  to  accuse  him  of 
horse  stealing!  Horse  stealing!”  She  laughed  with  real 
mirth  in  the  face  of  Lederer’s  anger.  “You  may  not  show 
up  as  much  of  a  man,  Cliff,  but  you’re  at  least  a  funny 
one.” 

If  Farley  had  not  intervened  Lederer  would  have  struck 
her  for  that.  He  plunged  forward  with  his  face  purple 
and  his  clenched  hand  upraised,  while  she  lifted  her  quirt 
to  meet  him.  But  Farley  intervened  with  a  short  jab 
of  his  arm  which  jolted  Lederer  from  his  balance,  so 
that  he  staggered  for  a  moment  and  stood  still,  fixing 
her  with  his  wrath. 

“Those  are  lies!”  he  cried.  “All  lies!  And  if  you 
think  to  take  that  horse  back  to  him  to-day,  you’re  mis¬ 
taken.  Thunderbolt  belongs  to  this  ranch.  .  .  .” 

“And  one  third  of  this  ranch  belongs  to  me !”  she  cried. 

“We  ain’t  givin’  away  no  horses,  though,”  growled 
Farley  suddenly.  “You,  Hazel,  you’d  best  leave  affairs 
like  this  to  Cliff  an’  me.  Cliff  was  a  fool  to  play  for  a 
warrant  after  makin’  the  break  he  did  last  night.  But 
Thunderbolt,  she  stays  here.” 

“And  I  say  she  doesn’t!”  cried  Hazel.  She  stepped 
backward  so  that  with  one  hand  she  could  touch  the 
glistening  neck  of  the  great  red  mare,  and  Thunderbolt, 
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as  though  conscious  that  they  discussed  her,  twisted  her 
head  toward  the  girl. 

“You  ain’t  got  nothin’  to  say  about  it !”  blurted  Lederer. 

“I  have!”  she  cried.  “I  have,  because  I’m  the  only  one 
of  the  ranch  that  can  ride  this  horse!  That  makes  her 
mine,  doesn’t  it?  She’s  mine,  and  I  give  her  to  Mr.  Cos¬ 
grove  !” 

“Oh,  you  do!”  sneered  her  uncle.  “You  give  her  to 
Cosgrove  because  now  that  she’s  broke  to  the  saddle, 
you’re  the  only  one  who  can  ride  her?”  He  laughed 
shrewdly.  “Shucks,  girl,  don’t  you  suppose  I  know 
horses?  There  ain’t  nobody  but  what  can’t  ride  that 
mare  now.” 

At  this  rebuff  she  started  back  a  moment,  her  con¬ 
fidence  dashed.  Then,  with  eyes  blazing,  she  swept  to 
the  attack  again. 

“All  right!”  she  cried,  “ride  her!”  She  stepped  away 
from  Thunderbolt’s  head. 

Farley  grunted. 

“Humph,”  he  said.  “You  got  the  Farley  bluff,  all  right. 
Ride  that  horse  into  the  stable,  Cliff.” 

He  gave  his  order  with  a  nonchalance  born  of  absolute 
confidence  in  his  diagnosis.  Thunderbolt  was  a  broken 
horse.  He  regretted  it,  for  he  knew  her  rodeo  worth  as 
an  outlaw,  but  he  wasn’t  going  to  let  his  niece  get  away 
with  this  sheer  bluff. 

Lederer,  catching  his  confidence  and  appreciating  it, 
strode  to  Thunderbolt  with  a  smile  of  self-assurance. 
With  a  chuckle  he  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  red  mare 
quietly  permitted  him  to  mount,  and  the  further  fact  that 
when  he  was  in  the  saddle  Thunderbolt  stood  submissively 
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awaiting-  his  direction  brought  forth  from  him  a  tri¬ 
umphant  comment  upon  Hazel's  boast. 

“So  yo’re  the  only  one  that  can  ride  her !”  he  gloated, 
and  drew  up  the  reins  sharply,  determined  to  dash  to  the 
stables  in  a  proud  gallop. 

It  was  in  that  moment  that  catastrophe  overtook  him. 
Thunderbolt,  at  the  sharp  touch  of  the  bit  against  her 
bars,  was  transformed  from  a  peaceful  and  splendid  horse 
into  a  raging  and  magnificent  demon.  They  saw  a  swirl 
of  dust,  a  twisting,  beautiful  red  body  that  writhed  be¬ 
tween  earth  and  air.  And  they  saw  a  limp  body  that  after 
a  series  of  sickening  jolts  sailed  forth  from  the  vortex 
of  that  tumult  like  a  sack  of  potatoes  and  landed  with  a 
thud  in  the  dust  at  their  feet.  This  accomplished, 
Thunderbolt  placidly  trotted  back  to  a  place  at  Hazel’s 
side,  and  stood  there,  softly  muzzling  the  girl’s  shoulder. 

Hazel  gazed  down  upon  the  fallen  and  disillusioned 
horseman  for  a  moment  with  eyes  afire  with  contempt, 
then,  without  a  word,  she  turned  to  the  complacent 
Thunderbolt,  stroked  her  velvet  nose  with  a  quick  touch 
of  her  hand,  whispered  some  word  to  her  and  deftly 
mounted  to  the  saddle. 

“When  you  can  send  me  a  man  who  can  ride  her  back,” 
she  cried  to  Farley,  who  stood,  thunderstruck,  staring  at 
her,  “then  I’ll  talk  over  who  has  a  right  to  this  horse. 
Till  then  she’s  mine.  And  while  she’s  mine  she  will  stay 
in  the  keeping  of  the  only  man  who  can  control  her!” 

She  gathered  the  reins  and  set  Thunderbolt  to  a  gallop 
which  swept  her  clattering  around  the  house  and  out  of 
sight.  Farley,  standing  aghast  where  she  had  left  him, 
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and  Lederer,  half  stunned  upon  the  ground,  heard  the 
departing  rattle  of  Thunderbolt’s  hoofs. 

After  that  sound  was  merged  into  the  deathly  silence 
of  the  air,  Lederer  arose  slowly  to  his  feet.  He  stood 
glowering  upon  Farley  and  cursed.  He  cursed  loudly 
and  fluently.  He  called  upon  all  the  blasphemy  and  dark 
obscenity  he  knew.  It  was  as  though  there  flowed  from 
his  mouth  a  foul  stream  of  sounds  that  outraged  the 
language  which  engendered  them.  Even  Farley,  the 
stableman,  was  shocked  and  disgusted  by  his  companion’s 
demoniacal  tirade. 

“I  guess  there’s  one  field  you  can  meet  Cosgrove  on  an’ 
beat  him  both  ways  from  the  middle,”  he  snarled  con¬ 
temptuously. 

“I’ll  beat  him !”  swore  Lederer.  “I’ll  fix  him !  I’ll  fix 
him  for  the  buzzards  an’  coyotes  to  pick  at !”  He  glared 
at  Farley,  furiously.  “You  talk  an’  plan  an’  sneak  around 
hidin’  guns  an’  such,  but  when  it  comes  to  actin’,  you 
ain’t  there !  Well,  I  don’t  want  you  to  be  there !  It’s 
me  that’s  goin’  to  finish  orf  this  garbage !  Me  !  If  there’s 
kidnapin’  to  be  done,  if  we’re  goin’  to  trick  him,  or  frame 
him,  or  knife  him,  it’s  me  that  will  do  it!  You  keep  out 
of  it,  Wert !  You  leave  him  to  me  !  He’s  mine !” 

Farley  grinned.  He  had  a  use  for  Lederer ;  some  man 
must  be  relied  upon  to  see  that  Cosgrove  never  turned 
up  for  his  trial;  that  his  bail  was  forfeited,  his  honor 
blackened,  his  innocence  cast  in  doubt.  And  he  knew  now 
that  Lederer  would  do  it.  He  knew  that  he  could  trust 
Lederer  to  do  the  job.  .  .  . 

Still  he  wished  that  Cosgrove  had  not  been  so  adroit 
in  the  taming  of  Thunderbolt.  There  seemed  something 
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uncannily  superior  about  this  dapper  youth;  something 
which  fired  him  to  excel  in  all  things  the  men  Farley  must 
rely  upon  to  overcome  him.  Farley  endeavored  to  van¬ 
quish  his  uneasiness  with  a  recollection  of  the  missing 
gun,  of  Cosgrove’s  indubitable  presence  in  Manford  the 
night  of  Mase  Farley’s  death.  But  it  was  in  vain.  He 
felt  his  confidence  waning  in  the  craft  wherewith  he  had 
spread  his  net.  He,  who  had  been  honestly  convinced 
that  Cosgrove  had  murdered  his  brother,  felt  an  incredible 
doubt  in  the  back  of  his  mind  that  this  invincible,  daunt¬ 
less  youth  could  have  ever  been  guilty  of  such  a  crime. 

And  then  he  gazed  upon  the  fire  of  vengeance  which 
gleamed  in  Lederer’s  eyes  and  was  consoled.  In  that 
smoldering,  deadly  hatred  he  saw  the  opportunity  to  fan 
a  flame  which  would  consume  Cosgrove  and  destroy  him 
utterly.  He  must  see  that  it  was  guided  to  bum  aright. 

“Don’t  kill  him,”  he  adjured  Lederer.  “Don’t  kill 
him  unless  yo’re  shore  it  can  never  be  traced.  Just  keep 
him  out  of  town  till  the  trial,  cover  up  yore  own  tracks 
carefal,  and  they’ll  hang  him  all  right  an’  legal.” 


CHAPTER  XXI 


A  MEMORABLE  MOMENT 

f  |  ^HEY  came  at  night. 

As  the  date  of  his  trial  drew  nearer,  Cosgrove 

Ji-  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  his  case.  Gaines  had  procured  the  services  of 
Riordan,  an  accomplished  lawyer  and  politician  from 
an  adjoining  county,  and  Cosgrove  spent  many  hours  a 
day  with  him,  reviewing  vast  numbers  of  cases,  gather¬ 
ing  innumerable  precedents  to  vouch  for  the  defense 
which  he  would  offer,  and  preparing  that  defense  to  the 
last  and  most  intricate  detail. 

It  was  decided  that  Cosgrove  should  take  the  brunt  of 
the  battle  himself,  while  Riordan  would  act  in  the  capacity 
of  advisory  council,  giving  the  case  the  benefit  of  his  long 
experience  in  local  courts,  his  expert  knowledge  of  pro¬ 
cedure  in  halls  where  “men  wore  pants,  and  didn’t  take 
no  back  talk  from  judges,  or  lawyer  sharps.”  It  was 
declared  by  Gaines,  and  humorously  conceded  by  Cos¬ 
grove,  that  this  branch  of  Riordan’s  knowledge  would 
be  useful  in  the  extreme. 

Hazel  Farley,  troubled  with  the  fear  that  Cosgrove’s 
midnight  vigils  alone  in  the  isolation  of  his  little  house 
might  expose  him  to  such  violence  as  he  had  so  splendidly 
rebuffed  that  night  at  the  Bar  Nothing  ranch,  had  in¬ 
sisted  that  he  take  into  his  household  a  man  Friday.  Thus, 
after  Riordan  had  departed  after  an  evening  of  tireless 
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research,  Cosgrove  was  not  left  alone,  but  pursued  his 
studies  far  into  the  night  while  an  extraordinary  series  of 
grunts  and  snorts  resounding  from  interior  fastnesses 
bore  witness  to  the  sleeping  presence  in  the  house  of  a 
negro  cook  and  utility  man  named  Samuel  Dooley. 

In  addition  to  this  safeguard,  it  was  Hazel’s  custom 
to  drive  over  with  Gaines  of  an  evening  and  visit  the 
worker  in  person,  on  which  occasions  she  achieved  a  cool, 
crisp  efficiency  in  running  to  earth  cross  references  and 
points  of  law  which  devastated  Riordan  with  respect  and 
admiration,  and  caused  Cosgrove  frequently  to  neglect 
the  job  in  hand  to  sit  and  gaze  at  her  with  wide-eyed 
reflection.  When  she  detected  him  in  this,  she  would 
rally  him  back  to  the  job  again  with  an  assumed  asperity 
which  did  not,  for  him,  conceal  her  pleasure. 

The  night  before  the  date  of  trial,  she  had  of  course 
come  over  to  do  the  finishing  work  on  the  many  pages 
of  typing  that  contained  the  results  of  their  labors.  It 
was  past  midnight  when  Cosgrove  called  a  halt  to  the 
work.  With  an  exuberant  laugh  he  clapped  shut  the  books 
which  lay  open  on  the  table  and  proceeded  to  clear  up  the 
papers  and  volumes  which  were  scattered  all  about  the 
room. 

“The  defense  rests!”  he  cried,  and  taking  from  her 
hand  the  voluminous  notes  which  she  had  typed,  he  placed 
them  in  a  neat  pile  on  the  table,  piled  beside  them  a  num¬ 
ber  of  volumes  with  places  neatly  marked,  and  seizing 
her,  protesting,  in  his  arms,  executed  a  dance  around  the 
room.  Gaines  looked  at  him  with  eyebrows  aloft  and  eyes 
popping.  Riordan  giggled  and  flung  himself  into  the 
morris  chair. 
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“We  go  to  court  to-morrow ! 

We  go  to  court  to-morrow ! 

What  e’er  impends,  we’ll  still  be  friends. 

And  go  to  court  to-morrow!” 

sang  Cosgrove  idiotically,  and  with  a  triumphant  whirl, 
he  swung  the  flushed,  laughing  girl  away  from  him  and 
pounded  on  the  table  with  a  book. 

“Shucks,”  grinned  Gaines.  “We’ll  all  go  loco  to-mor¬ 
row  if  you  act  up  that-a-way.” 

Cosgrove,  his  back  against  the  table,  beamed  upon  him 
with  eyes  of  blue  fire.  His  pale  face  was  radiant  with 
the  exuberance  of  the  impending  battle.  His  voice  rang 
with  a  confidence  that  made  this  fight  for  life  or  death  or 
long  imprisonment  a  veritable  celebration. 

“Gaines,  my  boy !”  he  cried,  “in  that  little  pile  of  books 
and  papers  we’ve  got  the  whole  thing  sewn  up!  When 
we  go  into  court  to-morrow  we’ll  be  in  a  position  to  give 
them  more  law  than  this  county  has  ever  seen  or  heard 
before.  Yes,  I  know  what  you’re  going  to  say,  it  won’t 
be  law  that’ll  sway  these  men,  it’ll  be  fireworks  and  facts. 
Well,  we’ll  give  ’em  those,  too!  And  the  jury  is  half  the 
fight.  We  more  than  half  won  our  case  when  we  got 
Slade  into  the  jury  box,  and  I’m  darned  sure  that  there 
isn’t  one  of  the  twelve  who’s  got  any  particular  love  for 
Lederer  or  Farley.  I  tell  you  we’ve  got  a  wonderful  case. 
They  may  draw  it  out  for  a  few  weeks,  but  if  we’re  care¬ 
ful  and  keep  our  heads,  we’ll  win !” 

“You’ll  have  a  sweet  time  overcoming  Novak’s  evidence 
regarding  that  missing  gun,”  brooded  Gaines. 
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“And  they’ll  have  a  sweet  time  overcoming  mine!” 
cried  Hazel. 

Cosgrove  frowned. 

“Well,  we’re  not  calling  you,  unless  it’s  absolutely 
necessary,  remember,”  he  reminded  her. 

“You  can’t  keep  me  from  saying  what  I  know !”  she 
said  warmly.  “So  just  see  that  you  don’t  leave  me  out 
of  it  too  long!” 

Cosgrove  leaped  into  action  suddenly. 

“Now  come  on,”  he  cried,  “get  out  of  here,  all  of  you! 
You’re  all  to  go  directly  home  and  get  a  good  night’s 
sleep !  And  all  be  at  the  courthouse  at  nine  o’clock  sharp. 
A  prize  will  be  given  for  the  little  girl  or  boy  who  turns 
up  earliest!” 

“I’ll  sleep  in  my  boots !”  laughed  Hazel. 

“No  facetious  remarks,  please,  and  no  loafing.  Come 
along!  Here’s  your  hat,  Mr.  Gaines.  Here’s  the  door, 
Mr.  Riordan.  If  you  don’t  move  along  you’ll  be  keep¬ 
ing  me  up  past  my  bedtime.”  He  conducted  them  genially 
out  upon  the  porch. 

Lederer,  who  had  been  patiently  watching  for  that 
moment,  saw  them  emerge,  as  he  stood  immovable  in  the 
black  shadow  of  a  poplar  tree  which  stood  beside  the  road 
some  twenty  yards  away.  He  saw  Gaines  and  Riordan 
walk  to  the  car  below  the  porch,  and  with  a  resurgence 
of  the  strange  hatred  which  the  sight  of  Cosgrove  and 
Hazel  in  proximity  stirred  in  him,  he  saw  the  girl  stand 
close  to  Cosgrove  in  the  doorway,  silhouetted  against  the 
light.  He  could  not  hear  what  they  said,  for  they  spoke  in 
low,  soft  accents,  but  he  raged  as  he  stood  there  watching 
them,  restraining  an  impulse  to  stride  forth  and  violently 
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separate  the  two.  He  consoled  himself  with  a  thought 
of  what  the  night  would  bring.  And  while  he  thus  con¬ 
soled  himself,  Hazel  spoke  with  Cosgrove. 

“I’m  more  glad  to  see  this  thing  come  to  a  head  than 
I  ought  to  be,”  she  said.  “I’ve  been  afraid.” 

“Nothing  to  be  afraid  of,”  he  smiled,  uneasily.  This 
was  a  phase  of  her  interest  in  him  which  he  would  gladly 
have  foregone. 

“No,  evidently  not,”  she  admitted,  “but  it’s  been  terrible 
to  leave  you  alone  here.  I’ve  often  thought  of  you  in  this 
place  all  alone  at  night.  You  see  I  know  how  Cliff  Lederer 
hates  you.” 

He  laughed  reassuringly. 

“There  wasn’t  any  need  to  worry.  Even  Lederer  is 
sane  enough  to  know  that  his  best  chance  of  hurting  me 
lies  in  being  good.  Since  that  lynching  party  he  must 
know  that  public  opinion  is  all  for  a  fair  trial.  Why,  even 
the  Argus  has  swung  ’round.  Did  you  see  that  editorial 
against  methods  of  violence?”  He  laughed.  “When  the 
Argus  turns  tail  like  that,  it’s  easy  enough  for  even 
Lederer  to  see  how  the  land  lies.” 

“Well,  I  happen  to  know  how  insane  Cliff  can  be  when 
he  flies  off  the  handle.  But  it’s  over  now.”  She  gazed 
at  him  for  a  moment  speculatively.  Then  :  “Good  night,” 
she  said. 

“Good  night.” 

Still  she  paused  there  in  the  doorway  with  him. 

“Oh,  I  can’t  tell  you  how  happy  I  am  to-night !”  she 
cried. 

And  she  was,  indeed,  happy.  There  was  a  singular 
sense  of  victory  already  won  hovering  in  the  air.  They 
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both  felt  it.  It  was  like  a  high  climax,  a  peak  of  their 
achievement.  He  seized  her  abruptly  and  kissed  her  lips. 

“And  I  too!”  he  cried.  And  then  stood,  amazed  at 
this  thing  which  he  had  done.  But  she  smiled.  She 
smiled  with  no  reproach.  She  smiled  happily. 

“Good  night,”  she  whispered,  and  turned  to  descend  the 
steps. 

“Good  night,”  he  mumbled,  and  stood,  transfixed,  gaz¬ 
ing  after  her. 

He  saw  her  step  into  the  car,  and  he  saw  the  car  roll 
away.  Long  after  it  was  gone  he  stood  there  in  the  door¬ 
way  gazing  after  it;  then  he  turned  abruptly  and  re¬ 
entered  the  house,  closing  the  door  behind  him.  And  all 
these  things  Lederer  saw  from  his  hiding  place  beside 
the  poplar  tree. 

Cosgrove  stood  in  the  living  room  in  his  little  frame 
house  and  gazed  about  him.  The  room  was  very  dusty 
and  disheveled,  for  it  had  not  been  put  in  order  for  all 
the  days  throughout  which  it  had  borne  the  scattered  evi¬ 
dences  of  his  tireless  work.  Now  with  those  evidences 
cleared  away,  it  seemed  bare  and  lonely,  having  the  aspect 
of  a  festal  hall  after  the  party  is  over. 

Cosgrove  stood  in  the  middle  of  it  and  smiled.  He  was 
remembering  the  moment  when  he  had  kissed  her,  and  it 
was  sweet  in  his  memory.  His  mind  seemed  fascinated 
by  that  moment,  so  that  to  everything  else  it  was  blank 
and  impervious.  He  stood  with  his  thought  suspended 
upon  that  ineffable,  memorable  moment.  It  pleased  him 
immeasurably.  Had  he  obeyed  the  impulse  which  it 
stirred  in  him,  he  would  have  followed  her,  if  he  had 
yielded  to  the  desire  in  him,  he  would  have  sought  imme- 
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diately  a  repetition  of  that  moment.  But  he  did  not.  He 
stood  quite  still  instead,  a  smile  playing  about  his  lips, 
suspended  on  the  thread  of  recollection.  From  interior 
depths  came  the  sound  of  dismal  groaning,  of  rhythmic 
grunts  and  snorts.  Samuel  Dooley,  devoted  to  sound 
sleep,  was  oblivious  to  the  emotions  which  filled  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  breast. 

From  the  outside  air  a  long-drawn  whistle  sounded. 
It  was  a  strange  thing  that  a  man  should  whistle  out  there 
in  the  completely  uninhabited  spaces  of  the  prairie,  and 
Cosgrove,  hearing  the  whistle,  remarked  upon  the  strange¬ 
ness  of  it;  subconsciously  he  wondered  at  it,  as  he  was  to 
remember  later.  But  in  the  preoccupation  of  this  moment 
it  served  only  to  recall  him  from  his  reverie.  Putting  the 
dream  resolutely  out  of  his  mind,  he  flung  himself  into 
the  chair  at  the  table  and  plunged  into  a  last  reading  of  the 
papers  he  had  prepared.  Becoming  engrossed  in  them  he 
forgot  his  loneliness,  forgot  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  for¬ 
got  sleep  itself,  and  drawing  the  lamp  nearer,  he  bent 
eagerly  over  the  carefully  marshaled  data,  making  quick, 
energetic  pencil  notes  in  the  margins  of  the  pages  that 
had  already  been  repeatedly  annotated.  And  as  he  sat 
there  in  the  night  they  came. 


CHAPTER  XXII 


A  FANTASTIC  DRIVE 

LEDERER  had  placed  his  men  with  great  care 
about  the  house.  He  had  emphasized  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  importance  of  shooting  to  kill  at  the 
first  movement  of  his  victim  toward  gun  play.  He  had 
then  watched  Cosgrove  through  the  window  while  he 
gave  the  departing  visitors  ample  time  to  go  beyond  recall. 
The  window  through  which  he  kept  watch  was  behind 
Cosgrove’s  back,  and  when  Lederer  was  satisfied  that  his 
victim  was  completely  submerged  in  the  work  over  which 
he  bent  his  head,  he  threw  the  window  open  with  a  crash 
and  vaulted  into  the  room  with  gun  leveled. 

“Stick  up  yo’re  hands!”  he  shouted,  and  his  voice  was 
thick  with  the  excitement  of  conscious  fear. 

To  his  amazement  and  chagrin  Cosgrove  lifted  his 
hands  above  his  head  and  spoke  without  the  slightest 
indication  of  surprise  or  even  hearty  interest. 

“Just  wait  till  I  finish  this  page,”  he  said  without 
looking  around.  And  he  seemed  coolly  to  continue  with 
his  reading.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  plying  his  mind 
with  desperate  agility  to  encompass  this  situation. 

Considering  that  simultaneously  with  Lederer’s  star¬ 
tling  entrance  both  doors  of  the  room  were  smashed  open 
to  reveal  an  armed  man  in  either  doorway,  it  was  not 
remarkable  that  Lederer  should  have  been  amazed  at  this 
exhibition  of  the  stuff  Cosgrove’s  nerves  were  made  of; 
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but  Lederer’s  emotion  transcended  mere  amazement.  As 
he  saw  Cosgrove  continued  to  read,  calmly  snubbing  the 
carefully  planned  melodrama  of  his  entrance,  Lederer 
arose  to  gusty  heights  of  fury  which  verged  on  madness. 
He  dashed  forward  and,  violently  snatching  the  papers 
from  Cosgrove’s  hands,  scattered  them  wildly  about  the 
floor.  He  cursed  and  fumed  into  the  face  of  this  man 
who  belittled  him  even  in  this,  his  moment  of  triumph. 

“I’m  goin’  to  show  you  who’s  runnin’  this  part  of  the 
country!”  he  blustered.  Cosgrove,  his  hands  still  in  the 
air,  arose  from  his  seat. 

“Did  you  drop  in  just  to  tell  me  that?”  he  asked  blandly. 

He  was  still  thinking  fast.  He  was  that  type  of  man, 
not  so  rare  as  is  commonly  supposed,  who  is  unaffectedly 
not  susceptible  to  fear.  And  the  fact  that  he  really  did 
not  know  what  the  feeling  of  fear  was  gave  him  the  happy 
advantage  of  being  able  in  such  a  case  as  this,  to  devote 
his  faculties  to  cool  and  reasoned  thinking. 

It  appeared  to  his  quick  mind  that  Lederer  planned  an¬ 
other  hanging.  He  examined  the  two  men  who  held  the 
doors,  and  it  required  no  second  glance  to  determine  that 
they  were  Lederer’s  hired  gunmen.  Foiled  in  his  attempt 
to  lynch  him  publicly,  Lederer  was  apparently  determined 
to  lynch  him  privately.  At  this  thought,  and  with  the 
consciousness  of  his  danger  well  in  mind,  Cosgrove 
smiled  at  the  idiocy  into  which  Lederer’s  anger  led  him. 

“Yes,  laugh!”  bellowed  Lederer.  “But  listen  fer  who 
laughs  last !  Grab  him,  boys !  Get  his  gun  !” 

And  with  that  they  were  upon  him.  They  were  upon 
him,  and  he  could  give  them  no  resistance.  While  he 
regretted  the  chance  which  had  delivered  him,  off  guard, 
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into  their  hands,  they  held  him  and  stripped  him  of  his 
revolver,  rifled  his  pockets,  and  roughly  plucked  at  his 
clothing,  wary  of  hidden  weapons.  He  expected  them  to 
bind  him,  but  they  did  not.  Having  satisfied  themselves 
that  he  was  disarmed,  they  stood,  thrusting  the  muzzles 
of  their  guns  against  his  body,  pressing  their  faces  for¬ 
ward  in  a  silent  menace. 

“Take  him  out  to  the  car,”  ordered  Lederer.  “If  you 
move  to  escape,  Cosgrove,  we’ll  blow  you  into  little 
bits!” 

And  Cosgrove  knew  that  the  man  meant  it.  He  knew 
that  he  was  trapped.  And  yet  he  did  not  for  an  instant 
doubt  that  he  would  find  a  way  to  render  that  trap  useless. 
For  the  moment  he  must  surrender  to  the  force  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  so  he  surrendered  gracefully.  As  he  moved 
between  the  two  gunmen  toward  the  door  he  smiled  at  a 
sound  which  emerged  in  rhythmic  grunts  from  inner 
recesses.  Samuel  Dooley,  having  peacefully  slept  through 
the  disturbance,  was  still  in  the  arms  of  Morpheus. 

With  their  guns  still  pressing  against  his  body,  Lederer’s 
men  now  guided  Cosgrove  out  of  his  house  and  down  the 
steps,  at  the  foot  of  which  they  waited  while  Lederer 
turned  the  lights  out  within.  They  then  escorted  their 
prisoner  diagonally  across  the  barren  square  of  grass 
which  fronted  the  house  to  a  spot  screened  by  a  grove  of 
mesquite.  Here  a  car  stood  with  lights  out  and  curtains 
adjusted.  In  silence  Lederer  climbed  to  the  seat  behind 
the  wheel.  One  of  Cosgrove’s  captors  then  clambered 
into  the  tonneau,  while  the  other,  his  gun  still  digging 
into  Cosgrove’s  ribs,  urged  the  prisoner  to  follow.  Cos¬ 
grove  leaped  into  the  tonneau  and  almost  immediately 
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found  himself  seated  between  the  two  guards  who  con¬ 
tinued  to  touch  him  with  the  inquisitive  muzzles  of  their 
weapons.  Cosgrove  laughed  aloud. 

Lederer,  working  clumsily  at  the  starter  and  the  throttle, 
swore  with  a  touch  of  hysteria  in  his  voice. 

“For  God’s  sake,  shut  up !”  he  cried.  But  he  did  not 
turn  around.  He  cried  it  out  to  himself,  petulantly. 

“You’re  certainly  taking  no  chances,”  said  Cosgrove 
pleasantly. 

In  response  to  the  clumsy  manipulations  of  Lederer, 
the  car  lurched  forward,  and  thus  surrounded  by  armed 
enemies,  Cosgrove  started  upon  the  most  fantastic  motor 
ride  ever  a  man  enjoyed. 

And  he  did  enjoy  it.  With  his  queer,  exuberant  appre¬ 
ciation  of  everything  human,  everything  absurd,  and 
everything  dangerous,  he  sat  in  the  flickering  darkness 
of  the  tonneau  and  drank  in  the  events  of  that  drive  as  an 
epicure  might  drink  rare  wine.  It  stimulated  him,  it 
seemed  to  arouse  his  mind  to  high  flights  of  impish 
imagery  which  spilled  from  his  lips  in  remarks  that 
touched  Lederer  to  the  raw  and  bewildered  the  simple 
hirelings  who  vigilantly  prodded  him  with  their  guns. 
Instinctively  rather  than  by  reasoned  craft,  he  thus  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  minds  of  his  captors  a  foundation  of  rare 
nervous  excitement  for  whatever  plan  of  action  his  alert 
mind  might  conceive.  While  the  car  trundled  through 
the  darkness  his  mind  played  with  every  phase  of  his 
condition  as  a  juggler  plays  with  little  colored  balls,  but 
he  knew  that  to  miss  or  fumble  in  his  jugglery  would 
bring  quick  death.  It  was  that  which  stimulated  him. 

Lederer  was  a  poor  driver.  The  motor  car  was  not 
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yet  ubiquitous  upon  the  range,  and  Lederer  felt  more 
secure  upon  the  meanest  of  horses  than  he  felt  behind 
the  wheel  of  these  incomprehensible  and  fire-eating  ma¬ 
chines.  Every  change  of  gear  was  to  Lederer  a  hazard 
and  a  miracle,  while  the  workings  of  the  engine  were  as 
mysterious  as  they  were,  under  his  control,  an  agony. 
He  variously  choked  the  engine,  starved  it,  raced  it,  and 
killed  it  dead.  He  traveled  few  rods  without  feeling  the 
necessity  for  readjusting  his  throttle  or  his  gears,  and 
since  every  readjustment  caused  him  to  neglect  the  wheel, 
this  journey  was  a  series  of  swerves,  and,  as  the  road 
was  rough,  a  series  of  stalls,  lurches  and  back-breaking 
jolts.  Meanwhile  the  engine  screamed,  grunted,  wheezed 
and  protested  to  an  accompaniment  of  exasperated  curses 
from  the  driver. 

“You  won’t  make  any  time  by  talking  to  it,”  said  Cos¬ 
grove.  “It  can’t  hear  you,  and  if  it  could  I’ll  bet  it 
wouldn’t  like  it.” 

Lederer  shut  up  abruptly.  Words  were  futile  to  ex¬ 
press  the  mingled  emotions  which  arose  in  his  throat  and 
choked  him.  The  car  swerved  and  bounced  furiously 
onward.  Suddenly  a  raucous  pounding  started  in  the 
engine.  Lederer,  alarmed,  shifted  his  gears  for  the  nine¬ 
teenth  time,  and  gritted  his  teeth  as  they  shrieked  a  pro¬ 
test.  The  car  stopped  with  a  sickening  lurch. 

“Don’t  slow  up  on  my  account!”  cried  Cosgrove  in  his 
ear,  for  the  lurch  had  thrown  him  forward.  It  had  also 
flung  his  two  guardians  forward  with  their  revolvers  wav¬ 
ing  wildly  in  the  air.  With  a  hand  on  an  arm  of  each 
man,  Cosgrove  steadied  them. 

“If  you  take  those  guns  away  from  me,”  he  remarked, 
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“I  might  run  away.”  And  his  voice  brimmed  with  mirth. 

Lederer  did  something  and  the  car  shot  forward  and 
crossed  the  road.  Lederer  frantically  yanked  at  the 
wheel,  and  the  car  swerved  wildly  until  its  wheels  struck 
a  hub-deep  rut,  and  with  an  alarming  creak  of  strained 
axles,  it  was  tom  from  that  swerve  into  a  plunge  for¬ 
ward.  Lederer  hung  grimly  to  the  wheel  and  with  set 
face  strove  to  keep  it  straight,  ignoring  the  pounding  in 
the  engine.  The  man  to  Cosgrove’s  left  swore  with 
alarm  and  resentment  for  Cosgrove’s  mockery.  The  man 
to  his  right  laugl^p^ieasily. 

“You  certainly  pack  a  hell  of  a  nerve,”  he  chuckled. 

“If  he  moves,  shoot  him!”  bellowed  Lederer  suddenly, 
and  Cosgrove  frowned.  It  was  plain  that  Lederer  was 
not  easily  to  be  taken  off  his  guard  this  night. 

He  noticed  that  they  had  long  since  left  behind  the 
rolling  grasslands  which  had  lured  men  to  create  the 
settlement  of  Manford.  They  were  now  in  rough,  rising 
country,  climbing  painfully  upon  unmetaled  roads.  Cos¬ 
grove  knew  that  they  were  headed  for  the  desolation  of 
the  mountains. 

“If  you’re  going  to  hang  me,”  he  said  silkily,  “you 
needn’t  run  me  so  far  out.  They’re  sure  to  find  the  body 
wherever  you  leave  it.” 

No  answer.  The  car  lurched  crazily,  like  a  ship  in 
rough  sea.  Mutely  it  indicated  the  agitation  for  which 
Lederer  could  find  no  words.  But  this  did  not  please 
Cosgrove.  He  desired  Lederer  to  speak.  He  was 
determined  to  know  what  the  plans  for  the  evening  were. 

“Also,”  he  continued,  “you’re  a  bigger  fool  than  I 
thought  you  were.  Gaines  is  going  to  start  gunning 
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for  you  as  soon  as  I  turn  up  missing.  You  might  just 
as  well  commit  suicide  as  hang  me.” 

He  spoke  with  an  astounding  effect  of  complete  dis¬ 
interest.  He  suggested  that  he  was  advising  Lederer  as 
to  the  disposition  of  a  third  person.  The  men  on  either 
side  of  him  stared  at  him  in  bewilderment.  Lederer 
fought  a  murmurously  profane  but  vain  battle  to  keep  his 
mouth  shut.  It  was  vain  because  exasperation  overcame 
him. 

“Don’t  worry  .  .  .”  he  cursed.  “We  ain’t  goin’  to 
hang  you!”  Which  was  exactly  what  Cosgrove  wanted 
to  know.  He  smiled. 

Lederer  cursed  as  he  ran  the  car  into  a  hole  and  nearly 
lost  his  seat.  “She  bucks  like  a  locoed  steer!”  he 
snarled. 

“Like  Thunderbolt,”  cried  Cosgrove  immediately. 
Lederer  swore  so  that  their  progress  became  a  series  of 
jolts  and  curses.  Meanwhile  in  the  back  seat  Cosgrove’s 
thoughts  flashed  like  chain  lightning. 

So  they  were  not  going  to  hang  him.  Why  this  journey 
then?  If  he  was  not  kidnaped  for  a  hanging  it  seemed 
to  resolve  itself  into  a  mere  kidnaping.  Why?  To  keep 
him  out  of  court! 

Immediately  upon  the  thought,  Cosgrove  proceeded  to 
test  it 

“If  this  is  just  a  drive  for  the  night  air,”  he  said,  “you 
ought  to  have  made  it  another  night.  There’s  a  trial  to¬ 
morrow,  you  know.” 

Lederer,  his  every  nerve  raw  to  the  touch  of  Cos¬ 
grove’s  voice,  fell  into  the  trap  instantly. 

“You  won’t  be  there!”  he  snapped,  and  the  exultation 
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in  his  voice  betrayed  him  more  than  the  words.  Cos¬ 
grove  was  now  convinced  of  his  enemy’s  purpose.  “I’m 
goin’  to  leave  you  out  in  the  mountains,  and  get  back 
in  time  to  set  ’em  on  the  trail  when  they  turn  out  to  hunt 
you  down  as  a  fugitive  from  justice.  When  that  trial’s 
called  you’ll  still  be  takin’  the  air!”  pressed  Lederer, 
spitefully.  “Keep  him  covered,  boys !”  he  yelled  as  the 
car  swerved  and  he  felt  the  men  in  the  tonneau  flung  like 
a  dead  cargo  in  their  seats. 

“I  can’t  get  the  air  if  I’m  covered,”  objected  Cosgrove 
mildly;  but  he  was  thinking  that  if  Lederer  had  his  way 
and  he  was  not  in  the  court  room  as  he  had  promised,  the 
trial  would  go  against  him.  And  he  had  promised!  He 
had  given  his  bond  to  be  there ! 

In  a  strange  manner,  born  of  a  fighting  ancestry,  this 
challenge  to  his  honor  stirred  him  more  than  the  menace 
of  death  had  done.  He  had  not  doubted  his  ability  to 
escape  that  fancied  peril,  but  this  challenge  was  a  thing 
more  immediate,  more  pressingly  important.  He  plied  his 
mind  in  a  fury  of  urgent  conjecture ;  like  a  caged  animal 
seeking  a  weakness  in  the  bars,  his  mind  beat  about  for  a 
way  of  this  dilemma.  But  he  did  not  betray  his  agitation. 
That  was  another  attribute  he  had  derived  from  ancestors 
who  sailed  and  fought  with  Drake. 

He  sat  calmly  wedged  between  the  men  who  pressed 
him  with  their  guns,  and  as  the  minutes  passed  in  agonies 
of  rough  driving,  he  spoke  only  to  tease  Lederer  when 
that  exasperated  wheelman  cursed  the  circumstances 
which  kept  down  his  speed  and  baffled  his  clumsy  driv¬ 
ing.  It  appeared  as  though  nothing  occupied  the  captive’s 
mind  save  the  coining  of  these  bland,  facetious  comments. 
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“If  you’re  leaving  me  out  in  the  mountains,”  he  said, 
conversationally,  “we  can  all  walk  in  together.” 

No  answer  from  the  harried  chauffeur. 

“Because  if  you  don’t  ruin  the  engine,  you’re  sure  to 
wreck  the  car,”  explained  Cosgrove. 

Lederer  muttered  uncomplimentary  remarks  about  the 
roads.  He  had  been  running  for  some  time  now  in  sec¬ 
ond  speed,  and  the  car  was  roaring  with  a  pounding  engine 
up  a  roadway  as  rough  as  it  was  steep.  At  the  sound  of 
Cosgrove’s  gentle  voice,  Lederer  saw'  the  road  before  him 
give  way  suddenly  to  a  perceptible  dip,  and  the  dip  was 
filled  with  disaster.  It  indicated  a  not  uncommon  phe¬ 
nomenon  in  mountain  roads  whereby  a  stream  in  flood, 
seeking  its  natural  level,  placidly  uses  the  roadway  for  its 
bed.  The  flood  in  this  case  had  long  since  departed,  but 
it  had  left  that  dip  in  the  road ;  and  sliding  into  it,  Lederer 
found  that  in  neither  first,  second  nor  neutral  would  his 
car  go  further.  Shaking  itself  like  a  dog  emerging  from 
a  bath,  Lederer’s  car  slid  into  a  sickly  but  definite  repose. 

Lederer  cursed. 

“She’s  busted  up!”  he  roared.  “She’s  stuck!”  Only 
he  said  it  ungracefully,  excommunicating  himself  from 
every  church  in  the  English  language  as  he  did  so.  Cos¬ 
grove  laughed. 

“Probably  something’s  the  matter,”  suggested  Cosgrove 
helpfully;  but  he  said  it  with  his  heart  leaping  in  his 
breast  and  the  realization  upon  him  that  his  chance  had 
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CHAINED  TO  THE  WHEEL 

f"  1""^  HE  three  men  in  the  tonneau  sat  in  silence  while 

I  Lederer  abandoned  himself  to  an  orgy  of  pro- 
fanity.  While  he  swore  he  manipulated  throttle, 
spark,  and  starter  in  a  vain  attempt  to  conjure  the  stalled 
engine  into  life.  Nothing  moved  but  the  starter. 

“You’ll  burn  out  your  batteries,”  warned  Cosgrove. 

Lederer  turned  a  glare  of  unquenchable  malediction 
upon  the  speaker. 

“I  s’pose  you  know  all  about  automobiles,  too!”  he 
snarled. 

“Sure,”  quoth  Cosgrove  promptly. 

Lederer  turned  back  to  his  futile  manipulations,  mut¬ 
tering  darkly  as  the  starter  squealed  in  vain. 

“You’ll  have  a  heap  of  explaining  to  do  when  they  come 
out  to  look  for  me  and  find  you  here,”  Cosgrove  pointed 
out  cheerfully. 

Lederer  made  no  printable  reply. 

“If  you  want  to  call  off  this  clever  little  plan  of  yours,” 
continued  Cosgrove,  “I’ll  start  the  car  for  you.  I  want 
to  get  back,  and  the  way  things  stand  now,  you  want  to 
get  back  too,  if  you’ve  got  any  brains  left  after  this 
jolting.” 

Lederer  fell  into  silence. 

“Of  course,  if  I  shouldn’t  get  back  in  time,”  said  Cos¬ 
grove,  “the  explanations  would  be  up  to  you.” 
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There  was  a  pause.  The  keen  night  air  hung  in  dry 
stillness  about  them.  The  silence  was  broken  only  by  the 
silvery  tinkle  of  a  small  stream  which  passed  beside  the 
road ;  the  stream  which  had  brought  them  to  this  pass. 

“All  right,”  growled  Lederer  at  last.  “Get  this  cat 
goin’,  an’  I’ll  take  you  back.” 

“That’s  a  promise,”  cried  Cosgrove  with  his  blue  eyes 
all  ablaze. 

“Shore !”  snarled  Lederer,  and  Cosgrove  knew  just  how 
little  that  promise  was  worth.  He  had  no  illusions  regard¬ 
ing  Lederer’s  good  faith,  but  it  was  no  part  of  his 
strategy  to  betray  this.  At  Lederer’s  assurance,  he  took 
command  of  the  situation  in  a  manner  that  overcame  the 
deathly  stillness,  the  hopeless  inertia  of  the  group  with 
electric  energy. 

“You  two  men  get  down  to  that  stream  and  bring  back 
your  hats  full  of  water,”  he  cried.  “That’s  what  your 
engine  needs.” 

And  he  leaped  from  the  tonneau  in  a  manner  which 
completely  overcame  the  hesitation  of  his  guardians. 

“Go  on,  boys,”  urged  Lederer,  and  Cosgrove  knew  that 
his  low-pitched  voice  and  narrowed  eyes  conveyed  to  the 
men  that  Cosgrove  was  still  their  prisoner.  “Leave  him 
to  me,  I’ve  got  him  covered,”  was  the  assurance  which 
his  words  conveyed. 

As  the  men  stumbled  off  to  the  water,  Cosgrove,  ignor¬ 
ing  Lederer  completely,  but  not  unconscious  of  the  fact 
that  that  gentleman’s  hand  hovered  at  the  butt  of  his  gun, 
strode  to  the  front  of  the  car  and  unscrewed  the  radiator 
cap.  It  was  piping  hot  so  that  he  had  to  remove  his  coat 
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and  use  it  to  guard  his  hand.  When  he  took  the  cap  off, 
hot  steam  burst  forth  under  high  pressure. 

“As  a  chauffeur  you’d  make  a  good  plain  cook,”  he 
mocked. 

Lederer  strode  down  upon  him  with  repressed  anger 
choking  his  voice  and  flushing  his  swarthy  face. 

“Keep  your  mouth  shut !”  he  said  thickly.  “I  can  stand 
it  to  have  this  party  called  off,  but  I  can’t  stand  any  more 
of  your  lip !  Talk  down,  or  by  God  I  won’t  be  responsible 
for  what  I  do !” 

“Grab  that  water,”  cried  Cosgrove,  and  Lederer  turned 
at  this  command  to  find  his  men  clumsily  laden  with  limp 
receptacles  full  of  water  at  his  elbow.  He  grabbed  one 
and  spilled  it. 

“Go  easy!”  snapped  Cosgrove.  “Give  me  that!”  And 
taking  the  hat  full  of  water  from  the  second  man,  he  skill¬ 
fully  began  to  pour  its  contents  into  the  radiator.  While 
he  poured  he  glanced  from  time  to  time  at  Lederer,  who 
stood  with  a  hypnotized  eye  upon  the  water-filled  hat 
in  his  hands.  Cosgrove’s  eyes  were  alight  with  mirth. 
The  huge  hat  which  he  held  in  his  own  hand  contained 
more  than  enough  water  for  his  purpose  and  having  filled 
the  radiator  to  overflowing,  he  emptied  it  upon  the  road 
and  returned  it  to  its  owner.  He  screwed  on  the  radiator 
cap  and  calling  the  men  to  follow  him,  he  darted  to  the 
rear  of  the  car,  leaving  Lederer  with  the  hat  full  of  water 
still  in  his  hand. 

He  dived  into  the  tonneau  and  heaved  the  seat  from 
its  place  to  rummage  under  the  seat  for  what  he  sought. 
“Where’s  the  chains?”  he  roared. 
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“The  what?”  cried  the  bewildered  cow-puncher  at  his 
elbow. 

“Chains !  Wheel  chains !  Non-skid  chains !  Where 
are  they?” 

But  the  cow-puncher  knew  nothing  about  chains. 
They  had  never  heard  of  chains  as  a  part  of  a  motor  car’s 
equipment. 

Cosgrove  darted  out  of  the  tonneau  and  confronted 
Lederer  still  with  the  hat  full  of  water  clutched  in  his 
hands.  He  burst  out  laughing. 

“Gee,  I  forgot!”  he  cried.  “We  don’t  need  that!  Drop 
that!  Where  d’you  keep  the  chains?” 

Lederer  flung  the  water  out  upon  the  roadway  and 
flung  after  it  the  hat  which  its  owner  ruefully  reclaimed 
from  the  dust  of  the  road. 

“They’re  under  the  front  seat,”  growled  Lederer,  and 
endeavored  to  slay  Cosgrove  with  a  look  which  Cosgrove 
didn’t  even  see,  for  he  plunged  into  the  front  seat  as  he 
had  plunged  into  the  rear.  In  a  moment  he  came  forth 
with  the  chains  in  his  hands. 

“Now  then,”  he  cried,  “come  back  here,  Lederer,  and 
lay  out  these  chains  with  me!  You  two  fellows  stand  by 
on  either  side  of  the  car!  .  .  .  Here!”  He  indicated  posi¬ 
tions  on  either  side  of  the  front  wheels,  and  darted  to  the 
rear.  “Come  on,  Lederer!”  he  cried.  It  appeared  that 
he  did  not  notice  the  fact  that  Lederer  lingered  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  murmur  to  his  men ;  it  appeared  that  he  did  not 
hear  the  words  which  Lederer  spoke  in  his  low,  growling 
voice.  As  a  matter  of  fact  neither  movement  nor  words 
escaped  his  notice. 

“Don’t  let  him  bobble  this  deal,  boys,”  growled  Lederer. 
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“Keep  yore  guns  ready,  an'  if  I  whistle,  shoot!”  So 
Cosgrove  knew  that  he  was  still  playing  with  death. 

When  Lederer  arrived  at  the  rear  of  the  machine  he 
found  Cosgrove  on  his  knees  in  the  mud  with  one  set  of 
chains  spread  out  behind  the  left  hind  wheel.  The  other 
set  lay  in  a  heap  behind  the  right  wheel. 

“Now  just  spread  that  one  out  like  this  is!”  ordered 
Cosgrove.  “Ever  put  on  chains  before?” 

“No.”  Lederer  had  never  done  anything  with  a  car 
before  but  drive  it  between  the  ranch  and  Manford  streets. 

“Well,  just  stand  by  and  we’ll  soon  fix  ’em,”  said  Cos¬ 
grove  kindly.  He  arose  from  his  knees  and  darted  for¬ 
ward  again  to  release  the  brakes.  “Now  when  I  say  so, 
I  want  you  to  push  the  car  slowly  back!”  he  informed  the 
two  cattlemen ;  and  was  down  on  his  knees  again  with  the 
devil  twinkling  in  his  eye,  and  his  hands  close  together 
on  the  chain  which  was  stretched  out  before  him. 

“What  you’ve  got  to  do,”  he  informed  Lederer,  who  had 
already  spread  out  his  chain,  “is  to  hold  it  straight  like 
this.  Put  your  hands  on  it  like  mine  are  and  gradually 
work  them  back  until  the  car  is  rolled  right  on  to  the 
chains.  See’”  Lederer  grunted. 

“All  right!”  yelled  Cosgrove.  “Push!” 

There  was  a  slight  pause,  and  then  slowly  the  car  be¬ 
gan  to  roll  backward  on  to  the  chains.  By  inches  it  rolled, 
and  as  it  rolled  Cosgrove  seemed  to  poise  on  his  knees 
as  though  for  a  leap.  Suddenly  he  seemed  to  plunge  for¬ 
ward  as  though  for  a  tackle. 

“ Look  out!”  he  roared,  and  as  the  startled  cattlemen 
stopped  pushing,  he  threw  himself  upon  the  chain  which 
Lederer  held,  and  yanked  it  violently  from  the  ground. 
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Lederer,  startled,  sprang  upward,  but  his  attempt  to  leap 
to  his  feet  and  reach  for  his  gun  was  foiled  by  the  fact 
that  his  hands  were  caught  in  the  meshes  of  the  chain. 
With  the  weight  of  his  body  Cosgrove  threw  Lederer 
against  the  wheel  of  the  car  and  with  a  lightning,  in¬ 
credibly  strong  gesture  adjusted  the  slack  of  the  chain  so 
that  Lederer’s  enmeshed  hands  were  chained  and  shackled 
to  the  wheel.  Lederer  cursed  loudly,  and  as  he  did  so, 
Cosgrove  slipped  his  gun  from  its  holster  and  put  it  into 
his  own  pocket.  The  two  gunmen  came  rushing  to  the 
rear. 

“Don’t  lose  your  heads!”  cried  Cosgrove  in  seeming 
fright.  “Lederer’s  caught  in  the  chains.  He’s  chained 
to  the  wheel!” 

The  symbolism  of  that  cry  struck  his  sensibility  as 
so  apt  that  he  had  trouble  then  in  subduing  an  impulse  to 
laugh  aloud. 

“Tools!”  he  cried  to  the  men.  “Where  are  the  tools?” 
And  he  led  the  way  to  another  plunge  into  the  tonneau. 
At  his  heels  one  of  the  men  crowded  against  him.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  tonneau  the  other  nearly  catapulted 
his  head  against  Cosgrove’s.  They  all  ignored  the 
blasphemous  accusations  of  Lederer,  chained  to  the  wheel. 

Cosgrove  threw  open  the  door  and  rummaged  in  the 
box  which  the  removal  of  the  seat  had  exposed.  The 
man  behind  him  stood  grasping  the  side  of  the  doorway, 
excitedly  awaiting  his  instructions.  With  one  foot  Cos¬ 
grove  suddenly  slammed  the  door.  A  roar  of  inarticulate 
agony  arose.  The  man  behind  him  danced  with  his 
fingers  mashed  in  the  door  jamb. 

“What  the  .  .  cried  the  man  opposite,  and  picking 
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up  the  heavy  seat  Cosgrove  flung  it  upon  him  with  all  his 
might.  Down  went  the  man  under  this  attack,  and  Cos¬ 
grove  whirled  to  catapult  himself  upon  the  injured  man 
behind  him  whose  crippled  fingers  gave  him  no  chance 
whatever.  In  an  instant  Cosgrove  had  his  gun,  and  in 
another  instant  he  had  plunged  through  the  car  to  present 
two  weapons  to  a  cow-puncher  who  clambered  to  his  feet 
without  breath  or  fight  left  in  him.  While  Lederer’s  body 
writhed  at  the  right  hind  wheel,  Cosgrove  took  from  his 
captors  the  last  vestige  of  their  armament. 

“Now  if  you  boys  will  climb  into  the  front  seat,”  he 
said  politely,  “I’ll  show  you  that  a  little  careful  driving 
will  have  this  car  out  of  the  mud  and  back  in  Manford 
within  two  hours.”  And  as  he  said  it  he  glimpsed  the 
gray  light  which  in  the  eastern  sky  proclaimed  the  dawn. 

“We  got  to  speed  right  along,”  he  said,  and  made  as 
though  to  climb  into  the  driver’s  seat. 

“Hey!”  the  cry  came  hoarsely  from  behind  the  car. 

“You  ain’t  goin’  to  ride  over  Cliff?”  queried  he  of  the 
crippled  hand,  aghast. 

Cosgrove  strode  to  the  rear  of  the  car  and  gazed  down 
upon  the  captive. 

“Take  your  choice,”  he  said.  “I’ll  drag  you  in  behind 
the  car,  or  you  can  walk.” 

There  was  an  interlude  of  blasphemy.  Then;  “I’ll 
walk,”  said  Lederer.  Whereupon  Cosgrove  showed  the 
men  how  they  could  release  him. 

“You  fellows,  I’m  taking  in,”  he  explained.  “You’ve 
got  a  story  that  ought  to  interest  the  jury  a  whole  lot.” 

They  protested,  but  their  protests  were  of  no  avail. 
And  when  he  had  placed  them  in  the  car  and  deftly 
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removed  it  from  the  mud  by  the  same  maneuver  with 
which  he  turned  it  in  the  road,  he  whisked  that  car  through 
the  rising  sunlight  so  swdftly  that  even  if  they  had  enter¬ 
tained  the  thought  of  resisting  him,  the  fear  of  mad  speed 
in  a  vehicle  they  could  not  understand  would  have  slain 
that  thought  at  the  moment  of  its  conception. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 
COSGROVE  DISAPPOINTS 


f  ■  '"'^HE  morning  of  the  great  Cosgrove  murder  trial 
dawned  in  Man  ford  with  all  the  aspects  of  a  fair* 

-B-  day.  The  town  was  crowded  with  ranchmen  and 
their  families  who  had  driven  in  from  the  range  for  this 
most  sensational  of  all  occurrences  since  the  occasion  when 
the  Indians  had  stampeded  forty  years  before.  For  in 
Manford  town  one  man  was  actually  going  to  be  tried  for 
shooting  another.  The  people  from  the  ranges  over¬ 
flowed  the  potential  hospitality  of  the  Massey  House,  out¬ 
did  the  makeshift  accommodations  of  every  town  dweller 
who  had  the  merest  space  he  could  profitably  rent,  and 
camped  out  in  tents  and  wagons  in  the  side  streets  and 
alleys.  As  buzzards  appear  unheralded  from  clear  skies 
when  death  visits  man  or  animal  in  the  desert  places,  so 
in  Manford  appeared  from  unknown  sources  a  crew  of 
vendors  whose  goods  were  gambling  devices  and  shows, 
all  imported  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  patronized  this 
range-town  cause  celebre. 

And  in  the  courthouse  where  the  big  show  was  to  be 
staged,  the  supporting  cast  were  fully  conscious  of  the 
figure  which  they  cut.  No  prima  donna  paced  the  stage 
with  greater  temperament  than  Judge  Peter  Fairlove  had 
acquired  for  this  event ;  and  Ben  Creevy,  the  prosecuting 
attorney,  felt  for  his  own  part  that  while  Fairlove  might 
hold  the  gavel,  no  player  in  this  drama  held  a  more  im- 
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portant  part  than  himself.  Others  conscious  of  their 
places  as  stars  were  Chris  Christofferson,  the  sheriff ; 
Riordan,  counsel  for  the  defense;  the  twelve  good  men 
and  true  who  composed  the  jury,  and  enviously  regarded 
the  foreman,  Webb,  who  they  could  not  help  admitting 
was  a  featured  player;  and  Clem  Humboldt,  the  court¬ 
house  janitor.  All  were  a  part  and  parcel  of  this  drama. 
Each  was  essential  to  this  pompous  gesture  which  pro¬ 
claimed  that  justice  was  not  dead  in  Manford.  It  was 
verily  an  all-star  cast. 

In  the  midst  of  this  gathering,  each  one  of  whom  felt 
most  confident  since  he  had  nothing  to  lose  whichever 
way  the  case  went,  only  one  suffered  from  anything  which 
might  be  compared  with  stage  fright.  This  was  the  chief 
witness  for  the  prosecution,  Wert  Farley.  And  it  was 
proper  that  he  should  feel  the  fears  of  his  debut  in  the 
role  he  had  to  play,  for  it  was  his  glory  and  his  cross 
that  he  had  elected  for  himself  the  part  of  stage  manager. 
If  anything  went  wrong  with  this  production,  it  would 
be  he  who’d  suffer  most.  As  the  court  room  became  full, 
became  crowded,  became  packed  to  suffocation,  so  that 
there  was  no  passing  in  the  aisles  or  passageways,  Wert 
Farley  found  himself  gazing  constantly  toward  the  mass 
which  hid  the  entrance.  He  knew  that  Cosgrove  could 
not  come,  but  he  -would  have  no  peace  until  the  fact  of  his 
enemy’s  absence  had  proved  fatal  to  his  defense. 

In  a  row  of  witnesses  who  sat  within  the  court  room 
bar,  Hazel  Farley  and  John  Gaines  also  dwelt  upon  the 
absence  of  Cosgrove.  They  had  expected  him  to  be  there 
early.  They  had  been  confident  of  finding  him  alive  with 
the  exuberance  of  the  previous  night,  awaiting  them  when 
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they  arrived  at  the  court.  Gaines,  frowning,  assured  the 
girl  at  his  side  that  she  had  no  cause  for  fear.  But  Hazel 
was  ill  at  ease.  She  recalled  the  fears  which  had  haunted 
her  during  the  days  preceding  this  trial.  Without  reason 
the  feeling  recurred  to  her  that  a  menace  to  Cosgrove  lay 
in  the  hatred  which  Lederer  bore  him,  which  must  some 
day  flame  into  disaster.  And  she  feared  that  this  disaster 
had  come;  that  Cosgrove’s  absence  before  this  court  bore 
mute  testimony  to  it. 

Inevitably  the  hour  which  should  have  opened  the  trial 
approached,  with  Judge  Fairlove  drinking  red  eye  in  the 
seclusion  of  his  chambers  and  Wert  Farley  conversing 
in  low,  pent  tones  with  Creevy,  the  prosecuting  attorney. 

There  was  a  restless  murmur  in  the  crowded  court 
room,  as  of  an  audience  impatient  for  the  big  show  to 
commence.  Slowly,  ponderously,  the  courthouse  clock 
clanged  out  the  news  that  it  was  nine  o’clock. 

“He  should  be  here  now !”  Hazel  whispered  to  Gaines. 
“He’s  only  got  thirty  minutes  before  court  opens!  Oh, 
where  is  he?  What  could  have  happened?” 

Gaines  arose  and  crossed  to  the  table  where  Riordan 
sat  nervously  marshaling  his  documents. 

“What’ll  happen  if  Brad  don’t  get  here  on  time?”  he 
asked. 

“God  knows!”  said  Riordan  jerkily.  “They’ll  send  out 
and  get  him.  He’ll  forfeit  bail.  Where  do  you  suppose 
he  is?” 

Gaines  shrugged  his  shoulders  impatiently. 

“Couldn’t  you  get  an  adjournment?”  he  asked. 

“It  would  ruin  the  defense.” 

Gaines  looked  back  upon  the  crowd  which  filled  the 
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room,  which  choked  the  aisles  and  solidly  packed  the 
doorway,  and  he  realized  that  Cosgrove’s  case  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  mob.  Like  a  pack  of  wolves,  these  people 
were  ready  to  pounce  without  mercy  upon  the  man  whose 
prosecution  they  had  come  to  witness.  Gaines  knew,  too, 
that  without  the  compelling  personality,  the  quick, 
courageous  wit  of  Bradley  Cosgrove  in  the  flesh,  that 
crowd  would  condemn  him  by  default. 

“I’m  goin’  out  an’  look  for  him  1”  he  said  shortly.  But 
making  his  way  toward  the  rear  exit,  he  found  it  blocked 
by  Christofferson  and  three  stout  deputies.  Farley,  a 
little  behind  them,  stood  and  grinned. 

“Where  you  goin’  ?”  demanded  the  sheriff. 

“Goin’  to  get  Brad  Cosgrove,”  said  Gaines. 

“Witnesses  can’t  leave  the  courthouse,”  snapped 
Christofferson.  “We’re  goin’  out  to  round  up  the 
prisoner  ourselves.” 

“Not  yet !”  cried  Gaines.  “He’s  got  till  court  opens.” 

“We  ain’t  takin’  chances.”  And  the  sheriff  with  his 
men  pressed  through  the  door. 

“Keep  your  shirt  on,  Gaines.”  It  was  the  voice  of 
Farley.  Gaines  wheeled  on  him. 

“Same  to  you,  Wert.  They  can’t  arrest  Cosgrove.  Not 
till  he  fails  to  appear  when  called.  And  by  God,  he’ll 
be  here !  There  isn’t  anything  in  heaven  or  hell  that  will 
stand  in  his  way!  You  know  that!” 

Farley  maintained  his  grin.  For  this  occasion  he  was 
clad  grotesquely  in  a  blue  suit  of  lugubrious  cut  and 
remarkable  stiffness  of  material.  With  the  starched  collar 
that  arose  severely  beneath  his  close-shaven  chin,  he  pre- 
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sented  an  effect  of  prim  complacence  which  irritated 
Gaines  and  disgusted  him. 

“Do  you  know  of  anything  that  could  stop  him?”  he 
demanded. 

“Yeah.  There’s  one  thing  that’s  goin’  to  prevent  him 
cornin’  here  to-day,”  leered  Farley,  “an’  that’s  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  he  ain’t  got  a  dobie’s  chance.  If  he’s  wise  he 
started  out  for  the  border  last  night  an’s  still  goin’.” 

Gaines  flung  away  from  the  man  with  a  disgust  that 
almost  found  its  vent  in  violence.  He  almost  collided 
with  Hazel,  who  had  arisen  and  was  approaching  them. 

“Why  aren’t  you  gone?”  she  murmured. 

Gaines  shrugged  helplessly. 

“There  ain’t  nothing  we  can  do !”  he  protested.  “It’s 
been  put  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff !” 

She  bridled. 

“Where’s  Judge  Fairlove?”  she  cried,  and  Gaines  could 
not  help  but  betray  in  his  eyes  the  admiration  which  she 
aroused  in  him.  It  was  as  though  she  demanded  a  lance 
and  armor  to  take  upon  herself  the  battle  which  Cosgrove 
was  not  there  to  fight. 

At  that  moment  Fairlove  entered  his  court  room.  Con¬ 
scious  that  he  had  imbibed  more  deeply  of  red  eye  than 
had  perhaps  been  wise,  he  strode  to  his  desk  with  marked 
deliberation.  Arriving  there,  he  gazed  owl-like  upon  the 
massed  humanity  which  was  arrayed  before  him,  and 
frowned  heavily. 

“You  oughter  rise  up  when  the  judge  comes  in!”  he 
announced  with  dignity.  “Chris,  tell  ’em  to  rise  up !” 

With  a  mighty  rustle  the  audience  arose.  Judge  Fair¬ 
love  sat  down. 
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“Now  tell  ’em  to  sit!”  he  said. 

There  was  a  silence. 

“The  sheriff  ain’t  here,  Pete,”  said  Creevy. 

“Well,  sit!”  said  the  judge.  And  the  audience  sat. 

“Where  is  he?”  the  justice  then  demanded. 

“He’s  gone  to  get  the  prisoner,”  explained  Creevy. 

His  honor  scowled. 

“Ain’t  the  prisoner  here  yet?”  he  demanded. 

Riordan  was  on  his  feet  again. 

“Your  honor,”  he  said,  “it  lacks  ten  minutes.  .  .  .” 

“Out  of  order,”  snapped  the  judge  peevishly.  “Court 
ain’t  in  session  yet.”  He  turned  to  Creevy  again. 
“Where’s  this  here  murderer  we  got  to  try?”  he  asked. 

“The  defendant,”  boomed  Gaines,  “will  be  here  for  the 
commencement  of  the  trial.” 

“All  right,”  declared  the  judge.  He  picked  up  a  book 
and  slammed  it  down  on  his  desk.  “Court  is  in  session,” 
he  announced. 

Riordan  was  on  his  feet  again. 

“It  lacks  eight  minutes.  .  .  .” 

“Silence !”  roared  Fairlove.  “Bailiff,  call  me  this  here 
case.” 

A  pale-faced  thin  man  with  hair  of  an  extraordinary 
red  arose  from  beneath  the  judge’s  desk. 

“Bradley  Cosgrove,  charged  with  murder  in  the  first 
degree,”  he  announced  nervously  and  sat  down  again.  A 
clerk  in  the  town  drug  store,  he  had  not  known  what  a 
bailiff  was  until  Fairlove,  conceiving  such  a  person  to  be 
necessary  to  this  trial,  had  called  upon  him  to  fill  that 
post. 

A  deathly  silence  followed.  The  crowded  court  room 
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seemed  to  suspend  breathing  while  it  awaited  a  response 
to  the  bailiff’s  call. 

Slam !  Down  came  his  honor’s  law  book. 

“Where’s  the  prisoner?”  he  roared. 

Hazel  Farley  arose  to  her  feet. 

“This  is  an  outrage !”  she  cried.  Her  voice  rang 
through  the  thick  air  like  a  bell.  “You  are  calling  this 
hearing  too  soon !  Some  one  has  prevailed  upon  you  to 
do  that !  But  it  can’t  go  through !  He  was  to  be  here  at 
nine-thirty!  When  nine-thirty  strikes,  he  will  come !”  She 
flung  out  one  hand  toward  the  clock  on  the  wall  above  the 
judge’s  desk.  “Look  at  that,  Judge  Fairlove !”  she  cried. 
“You’re  calling  this  case  too  soon!” 

The  judge  was  impelled  to  follow  the  gaze  of  all  in 
his  court  room.  He  craned  his  head  and  gazed  upon  the 
clock.  The  minute  hand  pointed  a  hair’s  breadth  from  the 
half  hour. 

“By  Godfrey,  you’re  right!”  he  said  as  he  turned  to  the 
girl  with  a  leer.  “Folks !”  he  bellowed,  “the  prisoner 
ain’t  wanted  by  this  court  till  that  clock  hits  nine-thirty. 
If  he  ain’t  here  then  .  .  .” 

He  stopped  short.  With  a  click  the  minute  hand  moved 
into  place  above  him,  and  outside  the  clock  bell  clanged 
one  note.  It  was  nine-thirty  in  the  town  of  Manford. 

While  the  sound  of  that  bell  reverberated  in  the  room 
there  was  a  deathly  silence.  The  awred  silence  with  which 
mankind  awaits  the  inconceivable.  Then  pandemonium 
broke  loose. 

“Where  is  he  now?”  roared  a  voice,  deep-throated.  It 
was  Farley,  striding  forward  to  confront  Hazel  in  his 
triumph. 
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“He’s  lit  out!  Run  like  a  coyote,  an’  broken  his  bail!” 
roared  a  voice  from  the  rear  of  the  room,  and  the  crowd 
in  the  aisles  gave  to  give  the  sheriff  passage.  With  him 
were  his  deputies  and  the  lugubrious  figure  of  Samuel 
Dooley. 

“What  do  you  mean,  he  lit  out?”  his  honor’s  voice 
boomed  forbiddingly  against  the  murmurous  people. 

“He  sneaked  out  in  the  night.  He  threw  his  papers 
away  and  drove  off  in  a  car.  The  marks  are  there  near 
the  house.  He  sent  this  nigger  off  to  bed  and  then  made 
his  escape.” 

Hazel  arose  and  stepped  impulsively  toward  the  dais. 

“Your  honor  .  .  .” 

“Order!”  roared  the  judge.  He  glared  out  into  the 
open  court. 

“The  prisoner’s  lit  out!”  he  roared.  “Court’s  hereby 
adjourned  while  the  sheriff  and  every  man  with  a  drop 
of  red  blood  in  his  veins  gets  out  an’  rounds  up  the  or¬ 
nery  skunk  before  he  gets  over  the  border!” 

A  tempestuous  roar  answered  this  impassioned  appeal, 
and  the  court  room  became  a  bedlam  as  men  arose,  women 
screamed,  and  a  rush  began  for  the  doors.  With  a  sick¬ 
ening  sinking  of  her  heart  Hazel  knew  that  the  mob  was 
on  the  trail,  that  a  man  hunt  was  on,  and  that  Cosgrove 
was  to  be  the  quarry.  She  saw  Gaines  make  for  the  door 
behind  the  dais. 

“Where  are  you  going?”  she  cried. 

He  gazed  at  her  with  a  fleet,  grim  appreciation  of  the 
trouble  in  her  heart. 

“To  see  there’s  no  lynching,”  he  growled,  and  was 
pressing  his  way  to  the  door. 
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The  court  room  was  in  a  turmoil  of  conflicting  emo¬ 
tions  and  frantically  moving  humanity,  and  the  turmoil 
was  spreading  to  the  streets  outside  where  Sheriff  Chris- 
tofferson  was  lining  up  volunteers  for  the  man  hunt,  and 
women  with  excited  voices  shrilled  loud  protest,  or  an¬ 
grily  took  sides  in  the  cause  of  a  man  whose  absence 
from  trial  was  whipping  this  mob  into  a  fervor  of  pas¬ 
sion. 

Hazel  gazed  upon  them  as  they  struggled  for  the  door, 
and  she  had  no  illusions  regarding  the  passion  which 
moved  them.  She  knew  that  this  stir  upon  the  streets 
and  murmurous  waves  of  sound,  the  sharp  cries,  the  clat¬ 
ter  of  hoofs  and  the  hoarse  clamor  of  men  shouting,  pro¬ 
claimed  a  mob  run  wild;  proclaimed  a  wolf  pack  taking 
the  scent  for  the  hunting. 

And  he  was  the  quarry.  Her  unfailing  friend,  her 
dauntless  champion  in  this  little,  squalid  world  where, 
until  his  coming,  she  had  seen  nothing  of  nobility  or  splen¬ 
dor.  She  knew  they  had  trapped  him  now.  She  knew 
that  his  absence  could  mean  only  tragedy;  she  knew  that 
wherever  he  might  be,  whatever  might  have  befallen  him, 
this  cause  for  which  the  night  before  he  had  seen  only 
victory,  was  by  his  absence  lost. 

The  noise  of  the  mob  was  clamorous  in  the  streets. 
The  court  room  was  deserted,  and  Hazel  Farley  was  alone 
with  the  incomprehensible  fact  that  he  who  had  daunt- 
lessly  faced,  with  a  startling  and  overwhelming  presence, 
every  crisis  which  had  threatened  him,  had,  in  this  great¬ 
est  of  crises,  failed  to  appear. 


CHAPTER  XXV 


THE  PEOPLE  AGAINST  COSGROVE 

WITH  the  knowledge  of  tragedy,  Hazel  Farley 
faced  this  predicament  without  hope.  For 
she  was  helpless.  Her  life  had  been  an  active 
one.  Indeed,  she  knew  of  no  life  that  wasn’t.  In  the 
country  of  her  birth,  in  the  environment  of  her  girlhood, 
and  in  all  the  rugged  scenes  through  which  she  had  grown 
to  womanhood,  action  had  surrounded  her,  pressed  upon 
her,  shaped  and  ordered  all  the  happenings  of  her  life. 
Action  was  the  medium  through  which  everything  trans¬ 
pired.  There  had  been  no  other  influence  in  her  life  but 
action.  Sometimes  that  action  had  been  very  harsh  and 
uncompromising,  trying  to  the  uttermost  her  heart  and 
courage,  her  patience  and  resourcefulness.  But  she  had 
always  coped  with  it.  As  the  urchin  of  the  city  becomes 
quick  and  sharp  to  cope  with  the  dangers  of  the  city 
streets,  she  had  become  resourceful  and  brave  to  cope 
with  the  unabating  activities  of  friend  and  enemy.  She 
had  met  action  with  action.  Whatever  the  predicament 
which  menaced  her  there  had  been  always  something  to  do. 

When,  in  her  girlhood,  the  attentions  of  Cliff  Lederer 
had  oppressed,  and  in  a  queer,  subconscious  manner, 
frightened  her,  she  had  mocked  him  and  taunted  him ;  she 
had  exposed  and  ridiculed  him  before  his  fellows  of  the 
range.  When  her  father  had  tried  to  impose  his  will  upon 
her  she  had  forcefully  opposed  him  in  word  and  deed. 
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When  her  uncle  had  come  to  ally  himself  against  her  she 
had  combed  the  countryside  for  men  to  take  her  part, 
and  failing  to  find  one  whom  she  could  trust,  had  called 
upon  Cosgrove,  bringing  him  secretly  to  confer  with  her. 
Always  she  had  opposed  action  with  action.  Always  she 
had  found  consolation  in  her  difficulties  by  doing  some¬ 
thing. 

And  now  in  the  gravest  crisis  of  her  life  there  was 
nothing  she  could  do. 

It  unnerved  her.  Divested  of  the  power  to  act,  she 
was  divested  of  the  strength  which  vanquished  fear.  As 
she  moved  to  the  window  and  gazed  out  upon  the  seeth¬ 
ing  streets  of  the  little  town,  saw  the  pack  meeting  for 
the  kill,  she  realized  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  that 
among  these  men  who  girded  themselves  for  the  hunt  she 
was  a  woman.  She  knew  for  the  first  time  in  her  life 
what  it  was  to  play  a  woman’s  part  in  a  moment  of  stress. 
And  the  knowledge  was  not  good,  for,  without  rational 
considerations  to  explain  it  for  her,  she  found  in  that 
moment  that  it  was  the  woman’s  part  to  weep. 

It  came  quite  suddenly.  An  irresistible  rush  of  tears 
which  obscured  sight  with  a  mist  that  blurred  and  dis¬ 
torted  all  the  world.  She  tossed  her  head  impatiently. 
She  was  weeping.  Now,  when  he  needed  her  most,  when 
she  was  most  called  upon  to  be  brave  and  act,  she  was 
blinded  by  tears. 

She  turned  from  the  window  and  brushed  her  eyes  with 
the  back  of  her  hand.  But  the  hot  tears  would  not  be 
dammed.  They  flooded  her  eyes  and  streamed  down  her 
cheeks.  She  uttered  a  little  cry  of  impatience,  of  self-re¬ 
buke,  and  with  the  cry  she  felt  a  constriction  of  the  throat, 
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a  sudden,  awful  weakening;  a  pitiful  self-surrender  such 
as  she  had  not  known  before  in  all  her  life.  With  a  sud¬ 
den  gesture  of  abandonment  she  let  the  sob  rise  in  her 
throat,  threw  herself  into  a  chair  at  the  attorney’s  table, 
and  burying  her  head  in  her  arms  gave  way  to  the  emo¬ 
tion  which  flooded  her  spirit. 

“They’ve  killed  him  !”  she  cried.  “They’ve  killed  him ! 
I  shall  never  see  him  again !”  And  her  pent-up  girlhood, 
stifled  by  the  years  of  her  brave,  contentious  life,  burst 
forth  in  a  passion  of  weeping. 

And  while  she  wept  in  this  manner  a  hand  was  laid 
upon  her  shoulder,  a  gentle,  caressing  hand.  And  a  voice 
spoke  in  her  ear,  so  that  she  knew  some  one  was  bending 
over  her,  speaking  gently,  tenderly. 

“Don’t  weep,”  adjured  that  voice.  “Don’t  weep!  I 
have  come  back !” 

And  she  looked  up  to  find  him  at  her  elbow,  to  find 
Cosgrove  standing  there  with  a  queer  light  in  his  blue 
eyes.  A  light  which  was  at  once  whimsical  and  in  a 
strange  manner  completely  understanding.  Without  a 
word  she  lifted  her  face  to  his  as  though  she  were  a  lit¬ 
tle  child  and  as  he  kissed  her  lips  she  responded  to  the 
embrace  whereby  he  clasped  her  in  his  arms.  .  .  . 

“Where  have  you  been?”  she  asked. 

The  whimsical  light  danced  mischievously  in  his  eyes. 

“In  there,”  he  said.  And  he  pointed  to  the  rear  fast¬ 
nesses  of  the  courthouse.  “I’ve  been  in  the  inner  re¬ 
cesses  of  this  palace  of  justice  ever  since  eight  o’clock  this 
morning.” 

Her  eyes  widened. 

“But  why  didn’t  you  come  in  time  for  your  case?” 
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"Because  at  the  last  minute  I  found  our  case  wasn’t 
ready.  I  thought  you’d  get  an  adjournment.  Anyway, 
I  couldn’t  wait  to  talk  it  over.  What  I  had  to  do  had  to 
be  done  quickly  if  it  was  done  at  all.  And  it  had  to  be 
done  because  it  may  make  just  the  difference  between  a 
conviction  and  an  acquittal.  That’s  a  pretty  important 
difference.” 

"What  is  it?” 

He  winked  slowly. 

“All  in  good  time,”  he  said  cheerfully.  "Where’s  his 
honor  and  the  howling  mob?” 

For  an  instant  she  could  do  nothing  but  stare  at  him. 
She  was  seized  with  a  terrible  desire  to  laugh  insanely, 
or  to  weep.  She  overcame  it,  but  when  she  spoke  her 
voice  was  uneven. 

"They  .  .  .  they’ve  gone  to  bring  you  in!”  she  cried, 
and  he  grasped  her  quickly  about  the  waist  as  she  swayed 
toward  him. 

"Easy  does  it!”  he  cried,  and  gently  seated  her  at  the 
table.  She  quickly  recovered. 

"I  don’t  know  whether  this  is  a  comedy  or  a  tragedy,” 
she  said  with  a  smile. 

"Watch  ’em  when  they  come  back  and  find  me  here,” 
he  laughed.  "That  ought  to  prove  it.” 

She  was  gazing  at  him  very  steadily. 

"That,”  she  said,  “will  only  begin  it.  Are  you  sure 
that  the  final  curtain  will  be  as  comical  as  the  opening?” 
She  arose  suddenly  with  an  effect  of  confronting  him. 

"Oh,  my  dear!”  she  cried.  “Are  you  sure  that  you  can 
escape  this  net  that  they’ve  spread  for  you?” 

When  he  grasped  her  then,  she  felt  that  all  the  strength 
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of  his  spirit  was  in  the  hands  which  pressed  her  arms  to 
her  sides  so  that  the  pressure  of  his  fingers  bruised  her 
flesh.  But  she  did  not  protest,  she  only  gazed  into  his 
eyes,  fascinated  by  the  fire  which  burned  there  so  brightly. 

“It’s  for  that  we  have  got  to  fight!”  he  cried  sternly. 
“I  know  that  they’re  out  for  blood  !  And  I  tell  you,  Hazel, 
they  have  a  case  that’ll  be  hard  to  break  down.  The  net 
you  speak  of  is  a  net  of  wire  meshes,  and  the  hand  of  the 
trapper  is  strong  and  murderous.  But  that  is  for  us  to 
fight,  and  we  will  fight!  We’ll  fight  with  all  our  wits 
and  all  our  strength,  and  we’ll  have  no  fear  for  the  out¬ 
come  until  we  are  completely  beaten  down  and  exhausted. 
Then  fear  will  do  us  no  good.  .  .  .” 

He  relaxed  his  hold,  and,  turning  away  from  her,  strode 
a  few  paces  up  and  down  the  room. 

“We’ve  got  to  remember,”  he  said,  “that  it’s  the  mob 
who  are  going  to  decide  this.  The  whole  case  has  long 
since  gone  out  of  the  hands  of  his  honor,  or  any  of  the 
court.  From  now  on  it’s  in  the  hands  of  the  mob.  If 
fliey  turn  that  mob  against  us,  Hazel,  we’re  lost,  and 
neither  law  nor  jury  can  save  us.  But  if  we  can  win  that 
mob,  we  win  the  case.  And  I  believe  we  can  win  the 
mob !” 

In  the  fervor  of  their  spirit  they  had  not  noticed  that 
they  were  no  longer  alone.  A  man  had  entered  the  court 
room,  had  seen  them,  gazed  upon  them,  aghast  with  sur¬ 
prise,  and  had  gone  out  again. 

As  fire  flames  lambently  along  a  trail  of  spirituous 
liquid,  the  news  flashed  through  the  streets  of  Man  ford 
that  Cosgrove  was  in  the  courthouse.  In  high  excite¬ 
ment,  in  a  fever  of  haste  and  lust  of  hunting,  the  mob  was 
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scattered  throughout  the  township,  crazily,  irrationally, 
and  bloodthirstily  seeking  for  his  scent ;  and  while  they 
hunted  him  he  was  in  the  courthouse !  One  man  had  seen 
him,  and  in  an  instant  fifty  men  knew  it.  As  though  they 
had  been  waiting  for  that  news  in  many  various  places, 
men  appeared  in  the  arid  square  of  ground  before  the 
courthouse  like  magic.  When  the  exultant  discoverer 
found  Chris  Christofferson  wildly  marshaling  a  seventh 
expedition  for  the  chase  over  at  Wert  Farley’s  livery  sta¬ 
ble,  and  exultantly  led  him  with  his  half-deputized  force 
to  take  the  prisoner,  fully  fifty  men  jammed  the  court 
room  doorway,  seeking  to  enter  with  him. 

And  Cosgrove,  rallying  Hazel  Farley  against  her  fears, 
heard  the  door  flung  open  at  the  end  of  the  room  and 
harsh  cries  of  the  men  as  they  pressed  forward  behind 
the  informer  and  the  sheriff.  They  were  all  armed,  and 
they  were  all  excited.  Their  weapons  gleamed  in  the  dim 
light  of  the  spacious  room,  and  their  eyes  gleamed  too, 
with  a  lust  which  held  the  menace  of  violence  in  it. 

“Don’t  move,  Cosgrove!”  bellowed  Christofferson; 
and  he  roared  down  the  aisle  like  a  bull.  Hazel,  spring¬ 
ing  to  her  feet,  cried  out. 

“Put  down  those  guns!”  she  cried,  for  she  saw  many 
a  trigger  pressed  precariously  by  many  a  nervous,  eager 
finger,  and  she  foresaw  a  stream  of  fire  that  might  in  that 
moment  shatter  her  life  in  tragedy.  But  Cosgrove 
laughed,  lifting  up  his  hands. 

“What’s  all  the  excitement?”  he  cried.  “Do  you  al¬ 
ways  open  court  like  this?” 

Astonished  by  the  laugh,  Christofferson  stopped  short 
in  mid-aisle,  the  thronged  men  massing  behind  him. 
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“Don’t  get  gay!”  he  warned.  There  was  a  quaver  in 
his  voice. 

The  door  behind  the  judge’s  desk  opened  with  a  crash 
to  admit  Wert  Farley,  gun  in  hand. 

“Don’t  let  him  parley,  Chris !’’  roared  Farley.  “Take 
him  or  shoot  him  down!  If  he  talks,  fire!’’ 

Cosgrove  whirled  on  him  in  a  blaze  of  anger. 

“Fire!”  he  cried.  “Who  dares  to  fire  in  this  court 
room?  You  can’t  take  me  now!  I’m  here!  I  was  called 
to  court,  and  I’m  here !”  He  turned  to  the  men  in  the 
aisle.  “Put  up  your  guns!”  he  cried.  “And  sit  down, 
or,  by  God,  I’ll  have  the  whole  parcel  of  you  thrown  out 
of  court!” 

Christofferson  stood  bewildered.  More  than  one  man 
behind  him  put  up  his  gun. 

“ Take  him!”  Farley’s  voice  was  a  hoarse  shriek. 
“Search  him  and  hold  him  !  Stick  your  handcuffs  on  him, 
Chris!  He’s  a  fugitive  from  justice,  and  as  a  fugitive 
you  got  to  bring  him  to  trial!  As  a  jail  bird!  A  fugi¬ 
tive  !” 

Chris,  however,  had  obviously  found  the  situation  too 
much  for  him. 

“But  he’s  here,  Wert,”  he  mumbled. 

“Then  if  you  won’t  take  him,  I  will!”  roared  the  en¬ 
raged  Farley,  and  he  took  a  step  forward,  his  gun  cover¬ 
ing  Cosgrove. 

“Stand  back!”  cried  Cosgrove.  “Stand  right  where 
you  are!”  And  he  was  poised  as  though  to  fly  straight 
at  the  muzzle  of  Farley’s  gun. 

“Move!”  snarled  Farley  with  a  queer  catch  in  his 
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throat,  “and  I’ll  blow  you  wide  open.”  He  stepped  for¬ 
ward. 

Hazel  Farley,  as  she  saw  her  uncle  thus  condemn  Cos¬ 
grove  to  death  or  the  humiliation  of  facing  his  trial  as  a 
captured  fugitive,  found  her  feminine  doubts  and  fears 
swept  suddenly  away  by  the  urge  to  swift  action.  As  Far¬ 
ley  stepped  forward  with  that  purpose  in  his  eyes,  she 
seized  the  heavy  chair  which  stood  beside  her  and  whipped 
it  from  the  floor.  She  would  have  flung  it  with  all  her 
strength  at  the  advancing  man,  knowing  that  Cosgrove 
would  never  submit  without  fighting,  but  as  she  balanced 
it  for  that  instant  which  must  precede  the  throw,  Judge 
Peter  Fairlove  appeared  in  the  doorway  which  had  ad¬ 
mitted  Farley. 

“Your  honor,  disarm  that  man!”  cried  Cosgrove,  and 
there  was  a  suspension  of  movement  in  the  court  room 
while  his  honor  strove  to  grasp  the  situation,  and  Farley, 
baffled,  glared  upon  his  intended  victim,  while  Christof- 
ferson  stood,  still  bewildered  in  the  aisle,  and  the  throng 
streamed  into  the  house  and  room  behind  him 

“Put  up  that  gun,  Wert!” 

His  honor,  staring  without  comprehension  upon  Cos¬ 
grove,  growled  out  his  order  as  one  who  would  fight  for 
time.  Farley  put  up  his  gun.  Hazel,  feeling  the  reac¬ 
tion  of  that  electric  moment,  leaned  heavily  on  the  back 
of  the  chair  she  had  replaced  upon  the  floor.  Cosgrove 
returned  the  judge’s  stare. 

“Where’s  your  jury,  Judge  Fairlove?”  he  asked. 

“Where  you  been?”  his  honor  was  still  at  sea. 

“Waiting  for  the  trial  to  begin,”  said  Cosgrove  blithely. 

“It  began  and  you  wasn’t  here,”  growled  the  judge. 
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“At  the  proper  time,”  said  Cosgrove,  “I’m  going  to 
prove  that  I’ve  been  in  this  courthouse  since  eight  o’clock 
this  morning.  Now  if  you’ll  call  in  your  jury,  we’ll  go  on 
with  the  hearing.” 

“You  lie !”  roared  Farley.  “If  you  was  here,  what  was 
you  doing?” 

Cosgrove  looked  him  very  gravely  in  the  face. 

“That’s  none  of  your  business,”  he  said,  and  he  smiled. 

“No.  But  I  guess  it’s  the  business  of  this  court,” 
snarled  Farley.  “Ask  him  where  he’s  been,  Pete!  If  he 
can’t  prove  he  was  here  for  good  and  sufficient  reason, 
it’s  yore  duty  to  commit  him!” 

“That’s  right,  by  Godfrey,”  exclaimed  his  honor. 
“Young  man,  if  you  was  in  this  courthouse  when  your 
trial  was  called  what  was  you  doing  here?” 

Cosgrove  grinned. 

“I  was  taking  evidence  which  will  show  that  this  case 
is  being  prosecuted  unfairly!”  he  said.  “Do  you  want  to 
know  more?” 

His  honor’s  face  fell  at  Cosgrove’s  words  and  he  ex¬ 
changed  a  swift  glance  with  Farley,  which  was  not  wholly 
amiable. 

“Sure,  we  want  to  hear  more !”  roared  a  voice  from  the 
court  room.  And  for  the  first  time  the  little  group  about 
the  judge’s  desk  was  aware  of  the  crowd  that  had  filtered 
in. 

“More?”  Cosgrove  cried  out  the  demand  like  a  chal¬ 
lenge. 

His  honor  opened  his  mouth  as  though  to  speak. 

“No !  Shut  up !”  roared  Farley. 

Cosgrove  laughed  aloud. 
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“You  keep  what  you  got  to  say  till  yo’re  called  on!” 
growled  his  honor,  and  he  frowned  moodily  upon  the 
crowd,  conscious  of  the  dull  murmur  which  arose  in  pro¬ 
test  to  Farley’s  dominance. 

Cosgrove,  close  to  Hazel,  turned  with  her  away  from 
the  seat  of  justice. 

“The  mob !”  he  murmured  in  her  ear.  “At  the  begin¬ 
ning  the  mob  is  with  us !” 

And  she  exulted  with  him. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 
IN  THE  ACCUSATIVE  CASE 


IN  the  fantastic  education  whereby  Cosgrove  had  pre¬ 
pared  himself  for  the  encounters  of  the  range,  there 
had  been  included  many  hours  in  court.  Hours  and 
days  spent  in  a  tireless  attention  to  the  intricate  verbal 
wrarfare  of  the  most  astute  attorneys  in  the  world ;  hours 
in  which  he  absorbed  the  technic  and  procedure  of  civil 
trials,  criminal  trials,  trials  by  jury  and  trials  in  camera. 
But  no  trial  he  had  ever  seen,  no  trial  he  had  ever  heard 
or  read  of,  had  been  like  this  trial  which  he  fought  for 
his  life  in  the  court  room  of  Manford. 

With  the  same  wave  of  its  hand  that  had  dismissed 
long  since  the  small  matter  of  law  and  order  which  frowns 
upon  gun  fights  and  cattle  stealing,  this  archaic  commu¬ 
nity  had  at  the  same  time  dismissed  the  formalities  of 
trial  by  jury.  No  man  had  been  tried  for  murder  in 
Manford  since  the  courthouse  was  built;  and  as  a  result 
that  edifice  had  become  nothing  more  than  a  club  house 
for  the  politicians.  It  was  directly  due  to  the  comforts 
it  provided  in  this  capacity  that  every  male  member  of 
the  community  was  an  ardent  politician;  but  not  one  of 
them  was  a  lawyer. 

Judge  Fairlove  had  only  the  haziest  idea  of  judicial  pro¬ 
cedure;  Ben  Creevy,  the  prosecuting  attorney,  had  never 
prosecuted  a  man  for  murder  before  in  his  life;  and  Rior- 
dan,  Cosgrove’s  counsel,  suffered  quite  palpably  from  an 
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advanced  attack  of  stage  fright.  Cosgrove  perceived 
early  in  the  proceedings  that  he  could  without  any  con¬ 
siderable  effort  entangle  these  legal  gentlemen  in  such  a 
web  of  technical  errors  as  to  assure  himself,  should  his 
case  be  lost,  of  a  retrial  on  technical  grounds.  But  there 
was  an  element  in  that  court  room  which  warned  him  just 
as  early  that  such  a  course  would  be  futile.  That  it  could 
be  worse  than  futile. 

As  he  listened  to  the  indictment  with  which  Creevy 
in  a  hardly  audible  voice  opened  the  proceedings,  and 
heard  the  throng  which  crammed  the  court  room  murmur 
its  avid  desire  that  the  prosecutor  speak  more  loudly;  as 
he  heard  that  murmur  rise  in  harsh,  forbidding  waves  of 
sound  in  response  to  the  charges  Creevy  roared  forth 
against  the  defendant,  Cosgrove  knew  that  to  obscure 
the  trial  with  technical  interruptions,  to  hold  back  that 
mob  with  legal  meshes  could  be  not  merely  futile,  but 
suicidal.  He  had  not  seen  the  rush  for  the  doors  which 
had  followed  his  failure  to  appear  that  morning,  but  as 
he  heard  the  massed  people  of  Manford  rise  to  the  charges 
which  Creevy,  with  Farley  at  his  elbow,  flung  upon  him, 
he  knew  that  beyond  law  or  lawyers,  judge  or  jury,  his 
fate  lay  in  the  hands  of  that  mob.  He  knew  that,  regard¬ 
less  of  legal  technicalities,  a  conviction  would  mean  death. 

“Louder !  Talk  louder !  Speak  so’s  we  can  hear, 
Ben !” 

The  voice  of  the  mob  arose  in  terse  cries  above  the 
disconsolate  murmur  of  the  crowd.  Creevy,  who  had 
been  laboriously  following  a  typewritten  document  which 
he  held  in  his  hand,  dropped  the  document  to  gaze,  per¬ 
turbed,  upon  his  audience.  The  jury  he  totally  ignored. 
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“Come  on,  Ben,  you  heard  ’em.  Talk  up  so’s  they  can 
hear,”  adjured  his  honor,  palpably  solicitous  of  the  next 
election.  “This  court,”  he  added  sententiously,  “is  a  court 
for  the  people.” 

With  a  gesture  that  flung  the  typewritten  sheets  upon 
the  table,  Creevy  abandoned  formality  and  addressed  the 
people’s  court  extemporaneously. 

“We  ain’t  goin’  to  stop  short  at  showing  you  folks  that 
this  defendant  .  .  .”  he  glanced  at  Cosgrove  here  as 
much  as  to  say,  “this  convicted  murderer,”  “.  .  .  shot 
down  and  killed  our  friend,  Jake  Klein,  while  said  Jake 
Klein  was  unarmed  and  orf  his  guard;  but  we’re  goin’ 
to  show  you,  moreover,  that  he  came  into  Man  ford  for 
no  other  reason  than  to  put  out  of  his  way  every  man, 
woman,  or  child  that  stood  between  him  and  the  thing  he 
was  brought  here  to  obtain.” 

Mechanically  Cosgrove  leapt  to  his  feet. 

“Your  honor,  I  object!”  he  cried. 

“Don’t  interrupt  the  attorney  for  the  people!”  roared 
the  judge.  And  an  answering  murmur  arose  from  the 
court  room  to  uphold  him.  Cosgrove  sat  down. 

“We’re  goin’  to  show  you  that  to  obtain  this  thing  he 
was  brought  here  for,  the  defendant  came  to  Manford 
under  cover  on  the  night  that  Mason  Farley  was  shot  in 
the  back  and  murdered.  He  was  here  in  Manford  that 
night,  and  looked  to  get  out  without  being  seen  by  no¬ 
body.  But  he  was  seen!  And  we’re  goin’  to  let  you  hear 
witnesses  that  will  prove  it.  An’  we’ll  show  how  he  came 
back  again  like  it  was  his  first  visit  to  this  town  and  how 
the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  inveigle  Cliff  Lederer  into  a 
gun  fight.  In  that  gun  fight  he  took  advantage  of  Cliff 
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an’  mighty  near  murdered  Lederer  like  he  did  the 
others.  ...” 

“Your  honor  .  .  .”  Cosgrove  was  on  his  feet  again, 
only  to  have  his  objection  cut  short  by  the  slam  of  the 
law  book  his  honor  used  as  a  gavel.  Following  the  slam 
of  that  book  there  was  an  instant  of  electric  silence  in  the 
room.  Judge  Fairlove  broke  it. 

“If  you  interrupt  the  attorney  again,  Mr.  Cosgrove, 
you’ll  have  to  leave  this  court  room,”  snapped  his  honor, 
sternly. 

“But,  your  honor,  I’m  the  defendant !”  cried  Cosgrove. 

A  murmur  arose  from  the  mob.  The  prosecuting  at¬ 
torney  lifted  one  hand  in  a  majestic  gesture  and  the  mur¬ 
mur  died  away. 

“The  defendant’s  within  his  rights,”  pronounced 
Creevy  solemnly.  “If  he  ain’t  in  the  court  room  you 
can’t  try  him.” 

Slam!  It  was  his  honor’s  gavel. 

“All  right,  go  on,  Ben !  Only  don’t  interrupt  him 
again,  young  feller.  This  is  a  mighty  good  speech.” 

And  a  murmur  of  assent  from  the  court  room  indicated 
that  on  that  particular  point  of  law  the  people  of  Manford 
saw  eye  to  eye  with  his  honor  the  judge. 

“By  trickery,  then,  this  defendant  mighty  near  mur¬ 
dered  Cliff  Lederer  like  he  did  the  others,  only  Cliff  was 
lucky,  he  just  got  winged  in  the  arm.  And  then,  while 
a  peaceful  group  of  our  citizens  was  gathered  together 
at  a  meeting  where  he  wasn’t  even  invited,  while  they  sat 
peacefully  reading  the  will  of  Mase  Farley — and  I  want 
you  to  remember  that — they  mere  reading  the  will  of 
Mason  Farley  mho  was  murdered  on  the  same  night  as 
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this  defendant  came  into  town  under  cover — under  cover, 
remember — while  that  group  of  peaceful  citizens  sat 
peacefully  reading  that  will,  this  defendant,  Cosgrove, 
who  wasn’t  even  invited  to  attend  that  meeting,  what 
does  he  do?  He  whips  out  a  gun  when  Jake  Klein  ain’t 
prepared  nor  even  armed,  and  shoots  him  down  without 
provocation  in  cold  blood!  In  cold  blood  he  shoots  him 
down !  And  I’m  goin ’  to  show  you  witnesses  who  will 
prove  that  Jake  Klein  didn’t  have  any  weapon  on  him  to 
shoot  baek  with!” 

Creevy  brought  his  voice  to  this  climax  with  a  tremen¬ 
dous  effect  of  manly  and  righteous  indignation.  His  audi¬ 
ence  responded  with  a  manifestation  of  emotion  and  like 
indignation  which  did  it  credit.  There  were  women  pres¬ 
ent  who  burst  into  tears,  and  there  was  not  a  man  in  the 
court  room  who  did  not  in  that  moment  feel  that  the  for¬ 
malities  of  a  trial  by  jury  were  a  tedious  imposition  upon 
the  righteous  impulse  toward  spirited  and  arbitrary  ac¬ 
tion.  But  with  the  same  majestic  gesture  that  had  done 
justice  to  the  claims  of  the  defendant,  Creevy  stilled  the 
mob  once  more. 

“Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,”  cried  the  inspired  at¬ 
torney  for  the  people,  “why  did  this  defendant  come  like 
a  snake  in  the  grass  to  inflict  these  murderous  misdeeds 
upon  our  peaceful  community?  I’ve  told  you  he  was 
brought  here  to  obtain  something!  I’ve  told  you  that  he 
was  imported  from  the  degenerate  backwash  of  a  great 
city  into  this  free  and  open  country  of  red-blooded  men, 
to  remove  from  the  pathway  every  man,  woman,  or  child 
who  stood  in  the  way  of  the  thing  he  was  brought  here 
to  obtain.  Now  what  was  that  thing?  Ladies  and  gen- 
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tlemen,  I’m  going’  to  show  you  it  was  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  the  fortune,  the  goods  and  chattels,  and  cattle 
and  ranch  lands  of  Mason  Farley!” 

A  tumult  rising  to  cries  that  had  the  grotesque  quality 
of  cheers  gave  him  applause  to  this  astonishing  statement, 
and  the  attorney  for  the  people,  stimulated  by  this  ap¬ 
plause,  plunged  on. 

“That’s  what  it  was  he  came  to  obtain !  There  is  in  this 
court  room,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  a  fair  girl.  A  beautiful 
and  cultured  specimen  of  all  that  is  beautiful  and  cultured 
in  this  fair  and  beautiful  state!  Gentlemen,  she  is  the 
daughter  of  Mason  Farley!” 

At  this  the  attorney  for  the  people  paused,  and  intoxi¬ 
cated  by  the  fountain  of  his  own  exuberance,  breathed 
hard.  While  he  breathed  hard  the  people  of  Man  ford 
consoled  themselves  with  the  sight  of  the  daughter  of 
Mason  Farley.  Cosgrove,  seething  with  an  almost  un¬ 
governable  rage,  contemplated  this  spectacle  with  an  ef¬ 
fort  of  will  that  kept  him  in  his  chair  against  an  impulse 
to  leap  upon  the  complacent  orator  and  cram  the  words 
back  into  his  throat.  Only  the  knowledge  that  to  do  so 
would  be  to  impress  upon  the  mob  an  effect  of  guilt,  con¬ 
quered  the  passion  which  moved  in  him.  So  he  glanced 
at  the  girl,  and  seeing  her  proudly  returning  the  scrutiny 
of  the  court  room,  he  turned  squarely  upon  the  prosecutor 
and  smiled.  Creevy  blushed. 

“She  is  .  .  .  yes  .  .  .  the  daughter.  .  .  .  Well,  la¬ 
dies  and  gentlemen,”  the  attorney  for  the  people  floun¬ 
dered  for  a  moment  in  a  confusion  of  embarrassment. 
But  the  sound  of  his  own  voice  rallied  him.  “But  better 
for  Mason  Farley,”  he  cried,  “that  she  had  never  been 
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born  .  .  .  that  she  had  never  come  to  bless  his  home 
with  the  presence  of  all  that  is  cultured  and  .  .  .  beauti¬ 
ful.  .  .  .  Anyway,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  all  I’m  going 
to  do  is  tell  you  the  facts.  There  ain’t  no  need  to  state 
anything  that  isn’t  actual  facts.  And  after  I’ve  given 
you  the  facts  you  can  judge  for  yourselves.” 

He  stopped  for  a  moment  to  glare  defiantly  at  Cos¬ 
grove,  who  cheerfully  smiled  back  at  him.  Again  he 
blushed.  Again  he  saved  himself  with  the  sound  of  his 
voice.  But  that  smile  of  Cosgrove’s  was  disconcerting. 
There  was  a  menace  and  a  prophecy  in  that  smile.  Creevy 
wondered  as  he  spoke  whether  he  had  been  wise  to  listen 
to  Farley’s  insistence  that  the  name  of  the  girl  be  intro¬ 
duced  in  this  manner.  She  seemed  very  proud  and  con¬ 
fident  against  him  as  she  sat  there  with  her  chin  tilted 
bravely. 

But  Creevy  knew  he  had  gone  too  far  for  drawing 
back. 

“In  a  court  of  law,”  he  cried,  “accusations  have  got  to 
be  proved,  an’  I’m  goin’  to  prove  to  you  that  Hazel  Far¬ 
ley  and  her  father,  Mason  Farley,  had  bad  blood  between 
them  for  weeks  before  he  died.  I’m  goin’  to  show  that 
there  was  talk  of  his  cuttin’  her  out  of  his  will,  and  then 
I’m  goin’  to  prove  here  on  the  witness  stand  that  she 
wrote  a  letter  to  this  here  defendant  askin’  him  to  come 
and  see  her  on  important  business.  You’ll  want  to  know 
what  that  important  business  was.  Well,  I’m  goin’  to 
show  you  that  the  night  Cosgrove  answered  that  call  and 
came  to  this  peaceful  community  was  the  night  Mason 
Farley  was  murdered!  But  listen  to  this,  folks,  an  re¬ 
member  it!  He  came  too  late!  Mason  Farley  was  mur- 
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dered  too  late !  For  when  his  will  was  opened  he  had 
already  cut  her  out  of  it!” 

Tremendous  stir.  Vast  outburst  of  indignation  from 
Manford’s  peaceful  folk.  Creevy  elated.  Cosgrove,  eyes 
blazing,  on  his  feet. 

“Your  honor,  this  trial  has  nothing  to  do  with  Mason 
Farley’s  murder !” 

Slam !  went  his  honor’s  law  book. 

“Order  in  this  court !  I  want  order  !” 

But  objection  and  the  judge’s  loud  demand  for  order 
were  alike  lost  in  the  clamor  with  which  the  people  of 
Man  ford  noised  their  indignation  and  applause.  Divin¬ 
ing  the  futility  and  danger  of  his  anger,  Cosgrove  retired. 

“He  had  cut  her  out  of  it!”  roared  Creevy,  elated. 
“But  there  was  still  a  chance  of  this  defendant  getting 
the  thing  he  had  come  for.  The  will  named  as  benefi¬ 
ciaries  our  friends  Cliff  Lederer,  Wert  Farley,  and  Jake 
Klein.  But,  listen  to  this,  ladies  an’  gentlemen,  it  wrent 
further  than  that.  Listen  to  me  while  I  read  orf  a  clause 
of  that  will !”  .  .  .  he  referred  to  papers. 

“‘In  the  event  of  death.  .  .  .’  Can  you  hear  me? 
Can  every  good  citizen  of  this  here  community  hear  what 
I  am  reading? 

“‘In  the  event  of  death.’  Remember  them  words; 
they’re  important.  ‘In  the  event  of  death  of  any  of  these 
three  beneficiaries,  his  share  will  revert  to  my  daughter, 
Hazel  Farley.’  Do  you  hear  that?  Do  you  understand 
what  it  means?  .  .  .  Well,  I’m  going  to  show  you  how, 
after  the  murder  of  Mason  Farley,  defendant  tried  to 
kill  Cliff  Lederer !  In  the  event  of  whose  death  his  share 
would  go  to  the  girl  who  wanted  Cosgrove  to  come  here 
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for  important  reasons!  Then  I’m  goin’  to  show  how 
he.  .  .  ” 

Cosgrove  leapt  to  his  feet,  determined  that  this  calumny 
should  cease. 

“This  is  a  parody  of  justice!”  he  cried. 

A  forbidding  murmur  arose  from  the  court  room. 

“How  he  shot  down  Klein  in  cold  blood !”  Creevy 
was  shouting  his  indictment  out  against  the  clamor  of 
the  court  room,  against  the  voice  of  defendant,  court,  and 
seething,  clamorous  mob. 

“I’m  goin’  to  show.  .  .  .” 

“That  speech  must  be  barred  from  the  records!” 

Cosgrove  wheeled  to  bring  the  power  of  his  voice,  his 
flaming  personality  to  bear  upon  the  crowded  court  room. 

“You  are  here  for  justice,  and  he  gives  you  slander!” 

“Sit  down !”  roared  his  honor. 

“The  name  of  a  woman  has  never  been  slandered  in 
this  state.  Do  you  sit  there  and  allow  it?” 

The  thunder  of  Cosgrove’s  voice  brought  a  sudden  si¬ 
lence,  and  Creevy  leaped  into  that  silence  to  shriek  forth 
the  climax  of  his  charge. 

“He  murdered  Klein  in  cold  blood  to  win  that  girl  a 
fortune !” 

A  deathlike  stillness  followed. 

“Now  let  him  shout,  and  yell,  like  as  if  he  was  mad! 
Now  let  him  try  and  lead  you  out  of  a  cool  regard  for 
justice!  Now  let  him  prove  to  you  that  these  things  I’ve 
said  are  false!  I’m  goin’  to  give  him  lots  of  witnesses 
he  can  question.  Let  him  prove  it  by  them!  Let  him 
prove  that  he  was  not  brought  here  out  of  the  city  streets 
to  shoot  down  the  bravest  and  best  two-fisted  fightin’ 
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men  we  have  in  this  great  open  country!  To  shoot  ’em 
down  in  the  back !  Let  him  prove  that  that  ain’t  so !” 

And  as  if  completely  exhausted,  utterly  spent  by  the 
ardor  of  his  cause,  Ben  Creevy,  prosecutor  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Manford,  tottered  to  the  table.  The  tumult  which 
followed  as  the  seething  court  room  indicated  its  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  this  first  exciting  act  of  the  drama  it  had  come 
to  see,  revived  him  somewhat.  A  hoarse  voice  from  the 
rear  of  the  room  further  stimulated  him  by  a  raucous 
repetition  of  “Prove  it!  Prove  it!”  which  arose  above  the 
tumult  of  many  voices. 

His  honor  slammed  down  his  volume  and  ordered  quiet. 
The  tumult  died  down,  the  raucous  challenge  ceased,  and 
Creevy  arose  once  more.  “Call  Wert  Farley !”  he  shouted. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 


THE  PEOPLE’S  COURT 

FARLEY  strode  up  to  the  witness  stand  with  a  great 
air  of  self-confidence;  of  victory  already  won. 
Cosgrove  turned  from  him  as  soon  as  Farley  had 
been  sworn,  and  glanced  at  the  girl  who  sat  some  way 
down  the  row  of  chairs  occupied  by  the  witnesses.  He 
had  thought  to  find  her  despondent,  and  had  in  mind  the 
transmission  of  a  cheering  smile,  but  she  sat  leaning  for¬ 
ward  with  her  hands  clasped  before  her,  her  elbows  on 
the  arms  of  the  chair.  Her  eyes  were  alight  with  a  viva¬ 
cious  interest  in  every  movement,  her  attention  riveted 
upon  every  word  spoken.  She  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
the  crowd  at  her  back,  having  ears  for  only  the  witness 
and  the  attorney  for  the  people. 

Creevy  started  his  examination  in  the  manner  of  a  con¬ 
juror  about  to  do  tricks  before  an  audience  of  whose 
sympathy  he  was  absolutely  confident. 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen,”  he  said,  persisting  in  his  de¬ 
termination  to  constitute  the  mob  his  judge  and  jury, 
“everything  I  said  to  you  just  now  has  got  to  be  proved 
by  witnesses  I  shall  call  into  that  witness  box,  and  the 
defendant,  he’s  got  to  prove  his  case  by  witnesses  likewise. 
If  he  wants  to  he  can  cross-examine  the  witnesses  I  call 
after  I  get  done  with  ’em.  .  .  .  Now,  Wert,  I  don’t  have 
to  remind  you  you’re  under  oath.  Tell  me  when  you  first 
saw  this  here  defendant,  Cosgrove.” 
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“ I  knew  him  when  he  was  a  kid.” 

“All  right.  Do  you  remember  if  there  was  anything 
but  the  most  friendly  feeling  between  his  father  and  your 
brother,  Mason  Farley?” 

This  brought  a  ripple  of  laughter  from  the  court,  and 
the  ripple  of  laughter  brought  a  prompt  slam  from  his 
honor’s  gavel.  Judge  Fairlove  was  a  little  disappointed 
at  the  small  part  he  had  to  play  in  this  drama.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  Creevy  was  getting  all  the  lines. 

“They  hated  each  other  like  poison,”  said  Farley. 

“Would  it  seem  a  natural  thing  for  Cosgrove  to  shoot 
your  brother?” 

“I  object!”  cried  Cosgrove. 

“Overruled,”  snapped  his  honor. 

“Natural  as  drought  in  the  dry  season,”  said  Farley. 

“Now  when  this  defendant  got  older  he  went  away?” 

“Shore,  he  went  away  to  learn  law.” 

“And  you  didn’t  see  him  till  when?” 

“The  night  Mason  Farley  was  murdered.” 

“And  how  come  you  saw  him  then?” 

Deathly  silence  in  court  room  while  Farley  tells  in  detail 
how  he  met  Cosgrove  at  the  station  the  night  of  the 
murder  without  knowing  it  was  Cosgrove. 

“I  had  a  hunch  it  was  him  that  did  it,”  he  explained. 

“Then  how  long  was  it  before  Cosgrove  came  back  to 
Manford?” 

“A  week.  I  met  him  at  the  station  with  Gaines.  Gaines 
was  a  friend  of  his  old  man.” 

“And  did  you  accuse  him  of  being  here  the  night  of  the 
murder?” 
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“Shore  I  did.” 

“What  did  he  say?” 

“He  had  to  admit  it.  John  Gaines  was  there.” 

“Then  what?” 

“He  turned  up  to  the  reading  of  the  will.” 

“Why?” 

Farley  leered  slyly.  “I’d  ruther  not  answer  that  ques¬ 
tion,”  he  said. 

A  moment  of  silence  while  Creevy  frowned,  and  the 
court  room  hung  on  every  sound. 

“You  must,”  snapped  Creevy  suddenly. 

“I’d  ruther  not,”  frowned  Farley. 

“Why  not?” 

“Well  .  .  .  y’see,  she’s  my  brother’s  gal.” 

Perceptible  stir  in  the  court  room.  Admiration  for 
Farley’s  delicacy. 

“I’m  sorry,  Wert,  but  I  got  to  ask  you  to  answer  that, 
question.” 

Farley  appeals  to  a  higher  court. 

“Do  I  have  to,  your  honor?” 

Portentous  frown  from  his  honor. 

“Answer  Mr.  Creevy’s  question,  Wert.” 

“All  right,  if  I  got  to.”  Farley  spoke  with  a  great 
show  of  distaste.  “Cosgrove  came  to  that  will  reading 
because  my  niece,  Hazel,  claims  to  have  hired  him  as 
her  lawyer.” 

Perceptible  stir  in  court  room  as  a  babel  of  voices  make 
comment  on  this  incriminating  fact.  Great  surprise  on 
part  of  people’s  attorney. 

“Her  lawyer?  But  you  didn’t  tell  me  she’d  even  met 
this  defendant  before !” 
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“Shore.  It  was  to  see  her  he  came  into  town  the  night 
Mase  was  murdered.”  This  with  a  sneer. 

“How  do  you  know  that?” 

“Cosgrove  said  so.  So  did  she.  It’s  common  talk.” 

“So  he  was  at  the  will  reading  as  her  lawyer.  Did  he 
act  peaceable  while  the  will  was  read?” 

“He  did  not.  He  started  out  by  shootin’  Cliff 
Lederer.  .  .  .” 

“Yes,  but  that  was  before  the  will  reading.  We’ll 
go  into  that  later.  What  happened  at  the  will  reading?” 

“We  sat  there  while  the  will  was  read  and  at  a  certain 
point  he  pulled  out  his  gun  and  shot  Jake  Klein  through 
the  head.” 

“At  a  certain  point?  Had  there  been  hard  words?” 

“No,  only  that  Klein  objected  to  the  way  Cosgrove 
dragged  my  niece’s  name  into  the  talk  about  the  will.” 

At  this  bare-faced  lie  Cosgrove  started  in  his  chair, 
contained  himself  and  smiled  contemptuously. 

“Oh,  he  dragged  in  her  name,  eh?  How  was  that?” 

“I’d  rather  not  answer  that  question.” 

Slam !  It  was  his  honor’s  gavel. 

“Answer  the  question  as  it’s  asked  you,  Wert!” 

But  Creevy  held  up  a  majestic  hand. 

“The  witness’s  delicacy  does  him  credit,  your  honor. 
I  won’t  press  the  question.” 

His  honor  grinned  amiably.  Creevy  grinned.  Farley 
grinned.  The  insinuation  had  been  made  with  great 
success. 

“Now  after  he  had  dragged  in  Miss  Farley’s  name 
in  this  unmentionable  manner,  what  happened  then?” 

“He  pulled  out  a  gun  and  shot  Jake  dead.” 
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“You  spoke  of  a  certain  point.  What  point  was  it?" 

“Well,  Novak — that’s  the  lawyer  who  read  the  will — 
had  got  to  a  point  where  it  read,  ‘In  the  event  of  death.' 
That’s  when  he  pulled  the  gun.” 

“And  why  didn’t  Jake  draw  too?” 

The  witness  laughed  a  harsh  and  bitter  laugh. 

“If  Jake  had  had  a  gun  to  draw  there  wouldn’t  have 
been  any  shooting,”  he  sneered. 

Creevy  bridled  in  incredulous  indignation. 

“You  mean  to  say  that  Klein  didn’t  have  a  gun  and 
the  defendant  knew  it?”  he  thundered. 

“Shore  he  knew  it.  When  he  tricked  Lederer  into 
passin’  lead  with  him  he  got  us  to  agree  to  take  orf  our 
guns.  I  put  mine  back  but  Klein  didn’t.  That’s  why 
he  shot  Klein.” 

“You  mean  he  might  have  shot  you  instead?” 

“I  knew  he  would.  He  was  out  to  make  that  will  come 
true.  ‘In  the  event  of  death.’  That’s  what  the  will  said, 
see?” 

“What  makes  you  think  that  he  was  out  to  shoot 
the  heirs?” 

“Because  he  said  it.  He  said  it  after  Klein  laid  dead 
at  his  feet.” 

A  stir  in  the  court  room  proclaimed  that  every  citizen 
of  Manford  there  present  now  sat  tensely  forward  in  his 
chair.  Creevy,  filled  with  the  pride  of  that  magic  moment 
and  the  drama  of  it,  held  the  silence  suspended  for  a 
moment. 

“Now  be  careful,  Wert,”  he  adjured  the  witness.  “I 
want  you  to  tell  me  just  exactly  what  words  the  defendant 
said  when  Klein  laid  out  dead  at  his  feet.” 
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Wert  Farley  leaned  forward  in  the  witness’s  chair 
and  his  eyes,  glaring  past  the  attorney  for  the  people, 
were  fixed  with  an  abnormal  hatred  upon  the  white  face 
of  Cosgrove,  who  smiled  amiably  back  at  him,  covering 
an  impulse  to  kill. 

“He  stood  up  over  Klein’s  body  and  read  out  the  terms 
of  the  will,”  said  Farley.  “  ‘In  the  event  of  death,’  he 
said,  and  then,  ‘yo’re  a  third  owner  of  the  Bar  Nothing 
ranch,  Miss  Farley.’  That’s  what  he  said,  by  God !” 

And  a  sound  surged  through  the  court  room  which 
was  condemnation,  and  menace  for  the  youth  from  out¬ 
side  who  had  thus  confessed  premeditated  murder  to  the 
man  who  bore  witness  against  him. 

“All  right,  Wert,  step  down,”  said  Creevy.  “And  now 
I  want  Anton  Novak  to  take  the  stand.” 

“Wait  a  minute,  Creevy,”  Cosgrove  stepped  forward, 
barring  Farley  as  he  stepped  from  the  platform  which 
bore  the  witness  box.  “I’ve  got  a  few  questions  to  ask 
this  witness.” 

“You  can’t  do  it  now!”  snapped  Creevy. 

Cosgrove  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  be  surprised. 

“Not  now?”  he  cried.  “But  it’s  my  right  to  cross- 
examine  him.” 

Creevy  turned  to  his  honor. 

“Pete,”  he  cried,  “I  got  to  prove  my  points  and  prove 
’em  quick.  I  can’t  go  on  with  this  case  if  the  defendant’s 
goin’  to  tell  me  how  to  run  it!” 

“Young  feller,”  Judge  Fairlove  frowned  ominously 
upon  the  defendant,  “you  stand  out  of  the  way.  This 
is  the  people’s  court,  an’  you  want  to  look  out  you  don’t 
bobble  things  into  a  miscarriage  of  justice.” 
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Cosgrove  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  bar  and  reviewed  his 
situation  in  a  flash.  The  befuddled  magistrate  who  had 
spoken  was  not  aware  how  near  the  truth  his  words  had 
been.  This  was  a  people’s  court;  a  mob  trial.  In  a  flash 
Cosgrove  recollected  what  cards  he  had  to  play,  and  as 
he  heard  the  grumbling  of  the  people  whom  Creevy  had 
arbitrarily  transformed  into  his  jury,  he  divined  that 
this  was  not  the  moment  to  play  them.  When  he  played 
his  cards  he  must  play  them  to  an  audience  prepared  to 
watch  every  detail  of  his  play.  He  could  gain  nothing 
by  forcing  his  points  upon  them ;  he  could  lose  every¬ 
thing,  life  itself,  by  an  ill-advised  effort  to  do  so. 

“You  mean  to  say  that  I’m  not  to  have  the  right  to 
cross-examine  these  witnesses  you  call?’’  The  quiet  clear¬ 
ness  of  his  voice,  the  kindling  fire  in  his  eyes  as  he  flung 
this  challenge  at  the  attorney  for  the  people,  won  from  the 
mob  the  tribute  of  an  instant’s  silence. 

“I  mean  that  I  want  Novak  to  take  the  stand !”  roared 
Creevy.  And  he  had  need  to  raise  his  voice,  for  there 
was  something  in  Cosgrove’s  that  unnerved  him. 

“Then  God  pity  any  who  lie  under  oath,  for  I’m  going 
to  have  them  in  the  stand  before  this  case  is  over,  if  I 
have  to  call  out  the  troops  to  effect  it !”  Cosgrove’s  voice 
rang  clear  through  the  room  as  Novak  took  the  stand. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 
THE  VERDICT  OF  THE  MOB 
FTER  his  protest  against  the  high-handed  method 


with  which  Creevy  was  conducting  the  prosecu- 


tion,  Cosgrove  settled  down  into  his  chair  at  the 
long  table  and  appeared  to  take  no  more  interest  in  the 
proceedings.  As  Novak,  Farley’s  lawyer,  smirked  down 
upon  the  attorney  for  the  people  with  great  self-confidence, 
Cosgrove  did  no  more  than  subject  him  to  casual  scrutiny. 
Creevy,  who  persisted  in  addressing  himself  and  his  argu¬ 
ments  to  the  crowded  audience  upon  whom  he  relied  for 
the  votes  he  needed  to  continue  his  membership  in  Man- 
ford’s  most  exclusive  club,  did  not  notice  this  apparent  re¬ 
tirement  of  the  defendant.  If  he  had  it  is  probable  that, 
like  Farley,  who  seldom  took  his  eyes  from  Cosgrove,  he 
would  have  attributed  Cosgrove’s  indifference  to  the  hope¬ 
lessness  of  defeat. 

Creevy  did  not  demand  much  of  Novak.  He  merely 
asked  a  few  questions  which  brought  forth  prearranged 
answers  implying  that  Cosgrove  was  completely  an  out- 
lander,  if  not  a  hired  gunman  from  the  city  slums.  He 
then  approached  the  question  of  Klein’s  preparedness. 

“Now  tell  these  ladies  and  gentlemen  what  led  up  to 
the  shooting,”  he  demanded.  “Tell  what  they  said.” 

“Well,  I  was  reading  the  will,  so  I  didn’t  see  much  that 
was  going  on,  but  when  I  got  to  those  words  about  Miss 
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Farley  getting  the  estate  in  the  event  of  death  .  .  .  well, 
when  I  got  to  that  point,  Cosgrove  interrupted  me.” 

“How?”  Creevy  here  exchanged  the  shadow  of  an 
understanding  glance  with  Farley.  Novak  gazed  straight 
at  Farley  and  paused  for  a  moment.  To  Cosgrove,  calmly, 
even  indifferently  settled  in  his  chair,  it  was  clear  that  the 
witness  was  refreshing  his  memory  of  words  carefully 
learned. 

‘‘How  did  he  interrupt  you?”  pressed  Creevy. 

‘‘He  interrupted  with  a  remark  about  Miss  Farley.” 

‘‘Who  did  he  speak  to?” 

“To  Wert  Farley.  He  said  .  .  .” 

At  this  point  Farley,  his  eyes  blazing  with  excitement, 
interrupted.  His  voice  was  choked  as  though  with  stage 
fright. 

“I  object!  I  object!  My  niece’s  name!” 

And  Creevy  leaped  gracefully  at  his  cue. 

“All  right,  I  won’t  press  the  question,”  he  smiled 
amiably  at  the  gallant  uncle,  then  turned  back  to  the  wit¬ 
ness.  “Then  he  fired?” 

“Yes,  Cosgrove  fired.” 

“What  did  you  do  then?” 

“We  all  ran  up  to  Klein’s  body  and  examined  it.” 

Creevy,  conscious  of  the  tension  as  he  could  not  fail 
to  be,  in  as  much  as  that  tension  filled  the  air  with  an 
electric  vapor,  pulsating  through  the  court  room  like  a 
tangible  substance;  conscious  of  it,  Creevy  pitched  his 
voice  low,  and  in  the  silence  it  penetrated  to  the  farther' 
most  corner  of  the  room. 

“Be  careful  how  you  answer  me  now,”  he  said.  “You 
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ran  up  to  the  body  and  examined  it.  Did  Gaines  run 
up  and  examine  it,  too?” 

“Yes.” 

“Did  Wert  Farley  run  up  and  examine  it  too?” 

“Yes.” 

“You  all  ran  up  and  examined  it.  You  all  leaned  over 
Klein’s  dead  body.  You  saw  the  body  closely.  You  saw 
every  detail  of  Klein’s  dress  and  equipment?” 

“Yes,  yes!”  Novak  leaned  forward  in  his  seat  and 
smeared  away  the  perspiration  on  his  brow. 

“Well,  what  kind  of  coat  did  he  wear?” 

“He  only  wore  a  vest.  A  gray  vest  with  stripes  in  it” 

“Black  stripes?” 

“No,  darker  gray.” 

“And  pants?” 

“Corduroy.” 

“Did  he  wear  boots?” 

“Yes,  regular  range  boots.” 

“Shirt?” 

“Blue  shirt.” 

“Belt?” 

“A  plain  blaek  strap.” 

“Did  he  wear  a  cartridge  belt?” 

“No.” 

Creevy  paused  an  instant,  glancing  meaningly  toward 
Cosgrove. 

“ Did  he  carry  a  qun?”  he  cried  suddenly. 

“NO!” 

Once  more  the  court  room  stirred.  Creevy  turned  away 
from  the  witness. 

“Now  you  can  cross-examine  him,”  he  smiled. 
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Cosgrove  shook  his  head. 

“I  don’t  want  to,”  he  said  softly. 

Creevy  stared  at  him  with  surprise. 

“You  don’t  want  to  cross-examine?” 

“No.  Call  your  next  witness.” 

Creevy  scrutinized  Cosgrove  with  a  dim  feeling  that 
all  was  not  well.  This  reservation  of  the  defendant  mys¬ 
tified  him,  and  the  limitation  of  his  cleverness  lay  in  the 
fact  that  he  could  not  endure  mystification.  He  sensed 
a  menace  in  it. 

The  effect  of  Cosgrove’s  action  upon  Farley  was  much 
the  same  as  its  effect  on  Creevy,  but  Farley  gave  vent 
to  his  uneasiness  in  rage. 

“If  you  got  any  questions  to  ask!”  he  roared  furiously, 
“ask  ’em  now !  We  ain’t  givin'  you  any  time  to  arrange 
yore  tricks !” 

“Call  your  next  witness.”  Cosgrove’s  voice  was  a 
demand. 

Creevy,  with  a  defiant  fling  of  his  body  toward  the 
serried  rank  of  witnesses,  barked  out  his  order  for  the 
resumption  of  hostilities. 

“John  Gaines.” 

Gaines  took  the  stand  and  was  handled  by  the  prosecut¬ 
ing  attorney  with  kid  gloves.  Very  warily  Creevy  had 
written  out  a  list  of  the  questions  to  be  put  to  this  doughty 
witness,  and  those  questions  had  been  molded  and  re¬ 
molded  to  make  sure  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
they  would  elicit  not  a  word  too  much,  yet  at  the  same 
time  commit  Gaines  to  a  testimony  against  Cosgrove 
which  would  be  hard  to  shake. 

Thus  Gaines  was  obliged  to  bear  witness  that  Cos- 
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grove  had  admitted  his  presence  in  town  the  night  of 
Mason  Farley’s  violent  death.  He  had  also  to  testify 
that  Cosgrove  had  come  on  that  occasion  in  answer  to 
the  call  of  Hazel  Farley.  He  admitted  his  presence  at 
the  reading  of  the  will,  was  not  allowed  to  mention  the 
gun  fight  between  Cosgrove  and  Lederer,  and  had  to 
confess  that  he  saw  no  gun  on  the  person  of  Klein  before 
or  after  the  shooting. 

“Since  the  defendant  ain’t  doin’  any  cross-examination, 
you  can  stand  down,  John,”  said  Creevy,  terminating  the 
inquiry.  And  he  glanced  nervously  at  Cosgrove,  know¬ 
ing  that  Gaines  had  much  to  reveal  that  would  aid  the 
defense.  ...  If  need  be  he  would  fight  to  prevent  a 
cross-examination. 

To  his  amazement  Cosgrove  nodded  serenely. 

“Call  your  next  witness,”  he  ordered. 

As  he  called  Cliff  Lederer,  and  that  witness,  slouch¬ 
ing  forward  from  a  place  where  he  had  been  concealed 
for  an  unknown  period,  took  the  stand,  Creevy’s  audience 
greeted  him  in  an  ominous  and  enigmatic  silence. 

With  this  witness  the  attorney  for  the  people  got  down 
to  brass  tacks  immediately.  He  immediately  questioned 
him  regarding  Cosgrove’s  coming  to  the  Bar  Nothing 
ranch,  and  attacked  immediately  the  question  of  Cos¬ 
grove’s  probable  status  as  a  hired  gunman  from  the 
iniquitous  city. 

Cosgrove,  relaxed  in  his  chair,  watched  Lederer  through 
narrowed  eyes,  and  Lederer,  conscious  of  that  scrutiny, 
Was  nervous.  He  snapped  out  his  answers  in  a  jerky, 
intense  delivery  which  gave  an  incredible  effect  of  earnest¬ 
ness  to  his  words. 
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“It  was  a  trick !”  he  barked,  in  answer  to  Creevy’ s 
questions  regarding  that  duel.  “It  was  a  trick  play  like 
a  man  of  this  country  wouldn’t  indulge  in!’’ 

“Like  a  thug  from  the  city?”  queried  Creevy. 

“Like  a  hired  gunman  from  the  slums!”  barked 
Lederer. 

Cosgrove,  still  relaxed,  with  no  sign  of  uneasiness  in 
his  bearing,  heard  the  wave  of  indignation  which  surged 
through  the  court  room,  as  a  certain  Louis  Capet  heard 
the  mob  which  roared  outside  Versailles;  but  better  than 
that  unhappy  king,  Cosgrove  knew  what  that  murmur 
portended.  He  knew  that  he  stood  as  a  wrecked  and 
broken  vessel  stranded  on  a  reef;  he  knew  that  each  surg¬ 
ing  sea  which  swept  about  him  might  be  the  sea  which 
would  engulf  him,  submerge  him  in  the  violence  of 
shameful  death.  He  knew  it,  and  having  much  to  live 
for,  desiring  life  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  life 
held  for  him  a  fulfillment  of  all  that  the  near  presence 
of  Hazel  Farley  promised  him,  he  clung  to  his  reef  with 
desperation.  For  his  silence,  his  refusal  to  cross-examine 
these  witnesses,  his  very  relaxation  before  the  testimony 
which  fed  that  murmurous  mob,  was  nothing  less  than  a 
desperate  reserve. 

He  knew  that  so  far  the  case  was  taken  from  his 
hands.  He  knew  that  to  interrupt  the  upsurging  flow  of 
testimony  which  Creevy  was  drawing  from  these  witnesses 
would  be  to  enrage  that  mob  still  further.  To  heckle 
those  witnesses  would  be  merely  to  prick  the  turbulent 
jury  into  whose  hands  Creevy  had  flung  this  case  to  a 
rage  that  might  at  any  moment  end  this  trial  in  violence. 
He  must  wait.  It  was  a  desperate  expedient,  but  his  best 
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one.  He  must  wait  until  he  had  the  deck  clear.  If  he 
could  hold  off  the  mob  until  then ;  if  he  could  hold  it  off 
until  he  obtained  the  floor  for  himself,  the  opportunity 
of  playing  unhampered  each  card  he  held  in  his  hand, 
there  was  a  chance  that  he  might  yet  unravel  this  web 
of  bigotry  which  Creevy  wound  about  him.  He  felt 
sure  of  that.  He  felt  confident  of  that. 

He  sat  back  in  his  chair  and  planned  his  game.  Planned 
the  play  of  each  separate  card  with  a  painstaking  detail 
upon  which  must  depend  his  hopes  for  life  and  freedom. 
And  while  he  planned,  the  voices  of  Creevy  and  Lederer 
droned  on ;  droned  through  his  revery  with  a  monotony 
broken  only  by  the  ever  increasing  disturbances  of  the 
mob.  That  crowd  was  near  the  end  of  its  patience 
now;  very  near  to  the  conviction  which  would  boil  over 
into  a  fearful  and  irresistible  rage. 

“Now  you’ve  heard  me,  Cliff,”  droned  the  insinuating 
voice  of  Creevy;  and  the  deep-throated  resonance  of  the 
crowd  fell  away  to  a  chattering  babble  as  the  men  strained 
their  ears  to  hear.  “You’ve  heard  me  prove  he  came 
here  to  do  murder,  that  the  killing  was  to  cheat  Mason 
Farley  out  of  his  belongings,  that  he  killed  Klein  in  cold 
blood.  But  I  want  to  be  sure  if  it’s  true  that  he’s  the  kind 
we  ought  to  have  met  at  the  station  and  rode  on  a  rail 
out  of  this  man’s  country.  You  say  he’s  the  kind  that 
comes  from  a  city  slum.  Why  do  you  say  that  ?” 

Lederer  swore. 

“In  the  name  of  God,  are  you  crazy  to  question  me  that 
way?  Haven’t  you  heard  how  he  works?  He  comes 
here  hidin’  behind  the  skirts  of  a  woman.  He  comes  here 
where  men  have  never  fought  save  face  to  face  and  in  the 
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open,  to  play  the  kind  of  tricks  I’ve  told  you  of.  To  shoot 
in  the  back !  To  shoot  when  a  man’s  unarmed!  He  took 
me  out  into  the  open,  you’ll  say,  and  gave  me  a  chance 
to  pass  lead  with  him  fair  and  square.  But  even  that 
was  a  trick  of  the  gutter !  A  trick  like  no  man  out  on 
the  range  has  ever  known.  Before  we  went  out  to  pull 
that  gun  play  he  demanded  we  put  up  our  guns.  My 
gun  he  took  away  and  gave  me  back  again !  When  it 
came  to  firin’,  I  missed !  I  missed,  an’  there’s  not  a  man 
or  woman  in  this  court  room  who  don’t  know  that  I  never 
missed  a  shot  at  twenty  yards  in  my  life!  But  I  missed. 
I  missed  because  the  cartridges  in  that  gun  he  played  orf 
on  me  was  blanks!” 

With  a  triumphant  air  of  one  who  had  plumbed  the 
well  of  truth,  Creevy  turned  to  the  court  room.  And 
there  was  a  silence  as  he  turned.  But  the  words  he 
would  have  spoken  died  on  his  lips.  The  triumphant 
tirade  he  would  have  pronounced  remained  unspoken.  His 
face  blanched,  and  the  silence  was  broken  by  a  woman’s 
scream.  Then  the  voice  of  the  mob  arose  in  a  mighty 
roar.  A  group  of  men  qame  hurtling  down  the  aisle  from 
the  rear,  and  there  was  a  crash  as  chairs  went  over  and 
all  who  were  behind  the  bar  arose  to  recoil  upon  the  dais 
where  stood  the  judge’s  desk. 

“Lynch  him  !  Take  out  the  skunk  and  string  him  up !’’ 

Creevy’ s  work  was  done.  The  mob  was  satisfied.  The 
verdict  was  reached.  Cosgrove  was  condemned.  To 
death. 

And  as  the  massed  men  of  Manford  reached  the  rail 
which  barred  the  dais  from  the  court,  only  one  voice 
protested  against  the  violation  of  justice  which  that 
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verdict  constituted.  But  it  was  a  voice  which  rang  with 
the  clang  of  the  sledge  upon  white  hot  metal.  It  was 
a  voice  which  set  the  courthouse  vibrating  with  the  high 
resonance  which  lifted  it  above  the  clamor  of  the  mob. 
It  was  the  voice  of  a  fair  young  man  who  stood  with  his 
arm  about  the  shoulders  of  a  girl  who  defied  the  universe 
to  harm  him;  of  a  young  man  whose  blazing  eyes  flamed 
death  along  the  barrel  of  a  blue  steel  Colt.  And  the  girl 
beside  him  held  another  just  as  firmly. 

“The  first  man  across  that  rail  drops  dead !”  rang  the 
voice  of  Cosgrove;  and  the  shriek  of  a  woman  silenced 
the  uproar  which  the  shriek  of  a  woman  had  begun.  It 
was  a  woman  of  Manford  who,  somewhere  in  the  court 
room,  cried  again  and  again,  “Kill  him  !  Kill  him !  Kill 
him!’’ 

“One  at  a  time,  lady!”  rang  Cosgrove’s  elated  voice; 
and  silence  fell. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 


THE  JURY  TAKES  THE  CASE 

“  TAND  back  of  that  bar!”  snapped  Cosgrove. 

“If  you  value  life,  stand  back!”  Then  with 
"  the  suddenness  that  clothed  all  his  actions  with 
surprise,  he  left  the  girl’s  side  abruptly,  strode  to  the  side 
of  the  court  room  where  the  jury  box  was  ranged,  and 
addressed  the  mob  in  a  terse,  low  voice,  which  had  an 
amazing  power  of  command.  The  mob  was  aroused. 
The  mob  had  reached  its  verdict.  But  there  was  still  a 
slim  chance  of  holding  back  that  mob. 

“This  trial  isn’t  over  yet!”  he  cried.  “It  ends  with  the 
verdict  of  the  jury.  You  seemed  to  have  missed  that 
point.  For  the  first  time  in  Manford  you’re  trying  a 
man  by  jury!  These  twelve  gentlemen  are  chosen  by 
you,  and  sworn  in  to  serve  you,  for  the  purpose  of  decid¬ 
ing  whether  I  hang  or  not.  Creevy  has  ignored  the  jury 
and  done  his  best  to  humiliate  the  jury.  But  he  can’t 
dissolve  the  jury.  That  jury  holds  the  balance  of  the 
law  until  it  brings  in  its  verdict.” 

He  turned  his  flaming  eyes  and  the  thunder  of  his 
voice  upon  the  twelve  men  in  the  box. 

“Gentlemen  of  the  jury,”  he  cried,  “who  decides  this 
case?  You  or  the  mob?” 

And  the  crowd  stood  transfixed.  It  was  the  first  time 
since  they  had  foregathered  in  that  court  room  that  any 
reference  whatever  had  been  made  to  the  jury.  They 
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stared  upon  those  twelve  men  as  though  they  had  been 
conjured  by  Cosgrove’s  words  to  appear  by  magic  out 
of  the  ground. 

“Why,  this,”  drawled  a  low  bass  voice,  “is  a  trial  by 
jury.  I  guess,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  verdict  lies  with 
us!”  And  Slade,  the  foreman  of  the  jury,  stood  with 
a  gun  in  his  hand  that  was,  at  his  cue,  backed  dramatically 
by  eleven  other  steady  guns. 

“Then  give  us  yo’re  verdict!”  roared  a  burly  ranch¬ 
man.  In  from  the  hills  for  this  sensation,  he  was  not  to 
be  cheated  of  the  killing  he  had  come  to  assist  in.  “You 
ain’t  got  the  guts  to  say  not  guilty!” 

“You  heard  the  evidence!”  shrieked  another.  “He’s 
guilty  as  hell !” 

As  the  sea  surges  forward,  swelling  irresistibly  upon 
the  headlands,  so  the  crowd  surged  forward  with  a  roar 
like  that  of  pent  waters.  The  rail  before  them  cracked 
and  bent  before  the  strain.  It  seemed  as  though  all  the 
men  of  Manford  were  massed  in  that  impulsive  move¬ 
ment.  And  not  a  few  held  their  guns  naked  in  their 
hands,  only  the  close  pressure  of  many  bodies  saving 
Cosgrove  from  a  volley  which  would  have  riddled  him 
with  lead.  But  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury  stood  firm. 

“You  God-forsaken  fools!”  thundered  Slade.  “Are 
you  ignorant  that  Lederer  called  a  necktie  party  for  this 
man  long  since,  and  was  not  able  to  put  it  through? 
You’re  in  a  court  of  law  now,  and  you’ll  hear  both  sides 
of  the  argument  before  a  verdict’s  given.  Back  to  your 
seats,  if  you  want  to  stay  in  this  court  room!” 

“Get  back!  It’s  a  trial  by  jury!”  Cosgrove’s  words 
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crashed  forth  after  Slade’s  like  a  volley  fired  close  upon 
a  volley.  “Back  to  your  seats.” 

And  his  honor,  seizing  his  opportunity  to  emerge  from 
the  obscurity  into  which  the  proceedings  had  thrown  him, 
brought  down  his  ponderous  tome  with  a  crash  that  had 
the  effect  of  an  artillery  salvo. 

“Order!”  he  roared,  his  voice  rising  high  above  the 
clamor.  “Order  in  this  court,  or,  by  God,  I’ll  clear  it 
clean !  Christofferson,  where’s  yore  deputies  ?  Bring 
this  court  to  order!” 

Thus  relieved  of  a  soul-rending  doubt  as  to  which  side 
his  bread  was  buttered  on,  Christofferson  plunged  for¬ 
ward  with  three  men  armed  with  Winchesters  and  took 
his  place  beside  Cosgrove. 

“Get  back  into  yore  places!”  he  ordered,  and  fumed 
fretfully  as  the  men  pressed  upon  the  barrier  without 
consideration  for  him. 

“You’ve  heard  how  we  stand!”  cried  Cosgrove.  Feel¬ 
ing  the  reins  in  his  hand  he  now  began  to  take  control 
as  the  rider  of  a  maddened  horse  takes  control,  slowly,  but 
with  firmness.  “This  trial  will  be  followed  through  until 
it  goes  to  the  jury.  Nothing  you  can  do  or  say  will  more 
than  hold  up  the  proceedings!”  And  the  blazing  power 
of  his  eyes  and  voice  held  them.  The  clear  honesty  which 
radiated  from  his  personality  silenced  them. 

“You’ve  heard  evidence,”  he  cried,  “but  only  for  one 
side  of  the  case.  Take  your  seats  and  we’ll  show  you  the 
other  side!” 

With  his  impetuous,  surprising  effect  of  abruptly 
changing  a  situation,  he  now  wheeled  upon  the  astonished 
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Creevy.  “Have  you  finished  presenting  your  case?”  he 
demanded.  “Answer  me!  Does  your  case  rest?” 

Pop-eyed,  Creevy,  taken  completely  off  guard,  faltered 
a  vague  assent. 

“The  prosecution  rests!”  cried  Cosgrove.  Then,  com¬ 
pletely  ignoring  the  mob,  he  appealed  to  the  judge.  “Your 
honor,  I  am  about  to  open  the  case  for  the  defense !” 

At  that  every  human  being  in  the  court  room  stood 
aghast.  Stood  transfixed  with  the  perception  that  pro¬ 
ceedings  had  leaped  so  far  ahead  of  them  as  to  render  all 
but  Cosgrove  merely  spectators.  In  an  instant  the  tension 
broke  and  the  crowd  began  dazedly  to  resume  their  seats. 

“We’re  going  to  give  this  case  to  the  jury  if  we  have 
to  sit  up  all  night,”  snapped  Cosgrove  with  businesslike 
determination.  “Call  Hudson  Traley  and  Fred  Brown!” 
Whereupon  astonishment  again  possessed  the  court  room 
in  as  much  as  neither  name  Cosgrove  mentioned  had  ever 
been  heard  before. 

Gaines,  as  though  by  prearranged  plan,  left  the  room 
through  the  door  behind  the  dais,  and  Cosgrove  plunged 
into  the  supremely  delicate  business  of  playing  his  hand. 

“The  prosecution  has  seen  fit  to  distort  the  facts 
regarding  my  return  to  this  community,”  he  said.  “We’ll 
see  if  we  can  throw  any  clearer  light  on  that.  But  first 
I’m  going  to  show  that  the  prosecution  doesn’t  come  into 
this  court  with  clean  hands.” 

At  this  point  Gaines  returned,  the  witnesses  trailing 
behind  him.  Solemnly  one  took  the  witness  stand  and  was 
sworn  in.  Cosgrove  pounced  upon  him  much  as  a  terrier 
might  pounce  upon  a  rat. 

“Your  name  is  Hudson  Traley?”  he  asked.  “Give  your 
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answer  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury.  This  isn’t  an  opera 
house.” 

“Yes,”  murmured  the  witness. 

“I  suppose  you’re  a  native  of  Manford?” 

“No.” 

“Where  then?” 

“I  come  from  Texas.” 

“Oh,  Texas.  What  are  you  doing  up  here?” 

“I  came  up  for  a  job.” 

“What’s  your  business?” 

“I’m  a  cow-puncher.” 

“Who  do  you  work  for?” 

“The  Bar  Nothing  ranch,  right  now.” 

“Oh!  Who  hired  you?” 

“Cliff  Lederer.” 

“When  did  he  take  you  on?” 

“Last  Monday.” 

“He  took  you  on  last  Monday?  And  how  much  does 
he  pay  you?” 

“One  hundred  dollars  a  month.” 

Cosgrove  smiled  savagely.  There  was  a  perceptible 
stir  in  the  court  room. 

“Gentlemen,”  Cosgrove  addressed  the  jury  respectfully, 
“please  remember  that  sum.”  Then  to  the  witness :  “Isn’t 
that  an  exceptional  price  ?” 

The  man  grinned. 

“I’m  an  exceptional  cow-puncher.” 

Cosgrove  frowned. 

“I  guess  so,”  he  said.  “Now  did  Lederer  ever  ask  you 
to  do  anything  but  punch  cattle?” 

The  man  regarded  him  a  moment  with  lips  drawn  tight. 
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“No,”  he  said. 

“Do  you  know  what  perjury  means?” 

“I  ain’t  sure.” 

“Well,  it  means  telling  a  lie  under  oath.  You  can  go 
to  jail  for  it.” 

“What’s  that  got  to  do  with  me?” 

The  temper  of  Cosgrove’s  voice  changed  like  lightning 
into  a  note  of  savage  indignation. 

“Because  you’ve  just  committed  perjury!”  he  snapped. 

He  whisked  out  of  his  pocket  a  sheaf  of  papers  and 
selected  two  documents  from  among  them. 

“Gentlemen  of  the  jury,”  he  said,  “when  I  failed  to 
appear  in  this  court  room  at  the  moment  my  case  was 
called,  I  was  closeted  with  this  witness  and  Brown  in  the 
office  of  the  justice  of  the  peace  where  these  men  have 
been  ever  since.  We  were  engaged  there  in  taking  the 
affidavits  of  these  men  to  the  effect  that  they  were  hired 
by  Lederer  presumably  as  cow-punchers,  but  in  reality  as 
gunmen  from  outside  the  state,  for  the  purpose  of  kid¬ 
naping  me  so  that  I  should  forfeit  bail  and  prejudice  my 
case  by  not  appearing  at  this  court.  In  the  witness  box 
they  are  unwilling  to  commit  themselves,  but  here  are  the 
affidavits  I  obtained  from  them  after  overcoming  them, 
after  they  had  znolently  taken  me  out  of  this  county, — and 
forcing  them  Ho  accompany  me  to  this  court!  You  can 
read  the  papers  for  yourselves.” 

In  three  strides  he  had  passed  the  documents  over  to 
Slade  and  was  back  again  to  cover  the  witness  with  con¬ 
fusion. 

“Get  out  of  that  box,”  he  roared.  “You  and  any  other 
creature  of  Lederer’s  are  not  to  be  trusted  under  oath!” 
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“I  submit,  gentlemen,”  he  cried  to  the  jury,  “that 
Lederer  must  by  the  evidence  of  those  affidavits  have  some 
ulterior  motive  for  twisting  the  evidence  in  this  trial 
against  me,  and  I  think  I  can  show  you  what  it  is.  Call 
John  Gaines.” 

The  crowd  which  jammed  the  room  was  now  quiescent. 
The  people  sat  as  silent  and  as  fascinated  as  an  audience 
at  some  engrossing  drama,  and  it  seemed  that  in  a  man¬ 
ner  known  only  to  himself,  Cosgrove  had  conjured  them 
out  of  a  sensation-hungry  mob  into  a  group  of  think¬ 
ing,  sympathetic  people  who  sought  only  to  entangle  from 
this  maze  of  evidence  a  thread  of  justice. 

With  Gaines  in  the  box,  Cosgrove  attacked  immediately 
the  question  which  Creevy  had  developed  regarding  his 
status  as  an  outsider. 

“You  knew  my  father,  Mr.  Gaines?” 

“For  nearly  forty  years.” 

“Was  the  town  of  Manford  in  existence  when  you  first 
met  him?” 

Gaines  smiled  tolerantly. 

“There  wasn’t  anything  here  saving  just  only  my  home¬ 
stead  ranch,”  he  said.  “Yore  dad  came  among  the  first 
to  settle  near  me.” 

“Please  look  over  this  court  room  and  tell  me  if  you 
see  anybody  who  came  into  this  country  at  the  same 
time  as  my  father  or  before  him.” 

“I  don’t  have  to  look.  There  ain’t  a  living  soul  but 
me  can  claim  residence  here  as  far  back  as  that.” 

“So  my  father  came  out  with  some  other  old  settlers 
who  are  now  dead,  and  built  up  a  community  here  before 
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the  town  of  Manford  existed.  Was  it  a  peaceful  com¬ 
munity,  Mr.  Gaines?” 

Gaines  sighed. 

“Yes,  it  was  right  peaceful.” 

“Were  there  any  quarrels  among  those  early  settlers? 
Any  gun  fights?” 

“Lord,  no.  We  was  too  busy  settlin’  down.  The  first 
gun  fight.  .  .  .” 

“Just  a  minute.  Was  there  any  other  form  of  lawless¬ 
ness?  Any  cattle  stealing?” 

“Well,  no.  The  first  time  I  remember  cattle  stealing 
was  when  Ben  Creevy  there,  his  old  man,  claimed  Mason 
Farley  rode  orf  with  a  herd  of  his  calves.” 

“Oh,  the  first  accusation  of  cattle  stealing  was  against 
Mason  Farley?  When  did  he  come  here?” 

“About  twenty  years  ago.” 

“And  he  made  trouble?” 

“Well,  considerable  trouble  seemed  to  start  after  he 
got  here.” 

“That’s  a  lie!”  Farley  was  on  his  feet,  purple  of 
countenance. 

Cosgrove  ignored  him. 

“Now  tell  the  jury  about  the  first  gun  fight  you  can 
remember.” 

“Well,  it  was  when  Wert  Farley  shot  Andy  Craig  in 
the  main  street.” 

“It’s  lies!  All  lies!  Stop  that  man’s  month!” 

Only  the  combined  efforts  of  Christofferson  and  two 
others  held  Farley  from  violently  assaulting  the  witness 
stand. 
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“It’s  the  truth,  Wert  Farley.  None  knows  it  better 
than  you !” 

“And  what  came  of  it?”  cried  Cosgrove,  pressing  his 
point. 

“War !”  Gaines  leaned  over  the  rail  before  him,  quiver¬ 
ing  with  the  indignation  his  memory  aroused.  “Mason 
Farley  hired  the  first  professional  gunmen  that  ever  came 
into  this  county.  Lord,  you  all  know  what  happened. 
It  was  Brad  Cosgrove,  this  boy’s  father,  that  put  a  crimp 
in  Farley’s  tail,  and  Mase  Farley  never  forgave  him.” 

“Are  you  goin’  to  let  these  lies  get  into  the  evidence?” 
The  voice  of  Farley  arose,  furiously.  The  man  seemed 
transported  with  passion  to  the  verge  of  madness.  “The 
old  man  is  slanderin’  the  dead!” 

But  Cosgrove’s  voice  overlapped  his  rasping  protest 
with  the  ring  of  exultant  youth. 

“Then  it  appears  that  I  am  no  stranger  in  this  place,  and 
that  far  from  coming  as  a  city  gunman,  I  came  to  be 
caught  in  a  clash  with  a  man  who  was  first  to  introduce 
to  this  peaceful  community  hired  assassins,  and  who  our 
first  witness  showed  us  has  not  given  up  that  practice!” 

He  swung  away  from  the  jury  in  an  outburst  of  energy. 

“And  now  tell  them,  John  Gaines,  how  it  was  I  came 
here  the  night  Mason  Farley  was  killed !  They  will 
believe  you,  John,  for  they  know  you  tell  the  truth!” 

And  his  words  rang  home  to  every  heart  in  the  room, 
for  there  was  no  one  in  Manford  but  knew  John  Gaines 
was  incapable  of  dishonesty. 

“Why,  that’s  easy  enough,”  Gaines  smiled  his  slow, 
honest  smile.  “Mason  Farley  was  bent  on  his  daughter 
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marrying  Cliff  Lederer.  You  all  know  what  that  would 
mean  to  a  girl  who  lived  all  alone  among  that  herd  of 
men  folks.”  And  the  court  room  laughed. 

Magically  the  attitude  of  the  crowd  had  changed.  The 
defendant  was  no  longer  a  foreigner  who  had  tricked 
and  murdered  Manford  men.  He  was  now  in  their  sight 
a  scion  of  the  oldest  and  most  honored  family,  and  they 
were  a  little  surprised  to  remember  how  readily  they  had 
championed  the  cause  of  that  Farley  crew.  Since  Mason 
Farley’s  death  many  had  discovered  that  their  allegiance 
to  him  had  been  derived  from  fear,  and  as  they  listened  to 
the  old  plainsman’s  testimony,  they  recollected  that  fear 
and  resented  it. 

“For  some  reason  Wert  Farley  had  to  go  and  make 
up  with  Mase  at  that  time,  and  he  took  his  side  against 
the  girl.  So  she  found  herself  sort  of  standing  alone 
against  them.  Four  men  to  a  lonely  gal.”  Here  he  gazed 
with  the  honest  sympathy  of  age  for  harried  youth,  upon 
the  girl,  who,  with  suddenly  brimming  eyes,  turned  her 
face  away.  “She  looked  for  a  friend.  She  wanted  a 
lawyer,  because  she  knew  that  her  uncle  was  playing  with 
her  father’s  will.  And  she  couldn’t  fix  on  any  man  in 
this  county.  But  she  knew  of  young  Bradley  Cosgrove, 
and  she  wrote  to  him,  asking  him  to  help  her.  He  came 
right  orf,  he  being  impulsive  that-a-way,  and  he  arrived 
here  the  night  Mase  Farley  was  shot.” 

“Well,  why  didn’t  he  stay?  Why  didn’t  he  let  on  he 
was  here?” 

Farley  cried  the  words  out  in  a  wail  of  furious  derision. 
Cosgrove  pounced  on  him  like  a  cat. 

“Because  he  knew  that  her  beloved  uncle  would  make 
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life  unbearable  for  her  if  he  found  out  she  had  a  friend !” 
he  thundered. 

“I  think  that’s  all,  Mr.  Gaines!”  He  turned  with 
elaborate  sarcasm  to  the  disconsolate  Creevy.  “Would 
you  like  to  cross-examine  the  witness?”  he  asked  politely. 

Creevy  shook  his  head. 

“Then  call  Clifford  Lederer!”  snapped  Cosgrove. 


CHAPTER  XXX 


THE  LAST  CARD 

“TT  KNOW  you  were  up  late  last  night,  Lederer,” 
began  Cosgrove,  “so  I’m  going  to  let  you  off 
easily.  I  want  you  to  tell  the  jury  just  how  you 
came  to  be  a  part  owner  of  the  Bar  Nothing  ranch.” 

The  words,  easily  spoken,  without  any  effect  of  drama, 
or  conscious  craft;  spoken  in  the  silken  accents  where¬ 
with  a  man  addresses  his  fellow  in  politest  conversation, 
struck  the  court  room  with  a  definite  shock.  Farley,  sitting 
back  in  his  chair,  conscious  now  that  bluster  could  do  no 
good,  snarled  forth  a  protest  to  Creevy. 

“That  ain’t  relevant,”  he  snarled.  “Shut  him  up!” 

“I  object!”  said  Creevy. 

“You  mean  that  reference  to  Farley’s  will  is  only  to 
be  made  by  the  prosecution?”  smiled  Cosgrove. 

“Objection  overruled,”  snapped  his  honor,  who  was 
grievously  at  a  loss,  the  reins  of  office  having  seemingly 
slipped  irrevocably  from  his  fingers. 

“Go  ahead,”  urged  Cosgrove. 

“Mason  Farley  made  me  coheir  in  his  will,”  snarled 
Lederer,  and  he  spoke  with  a  hangdog  air. 

“Were  you  present  when  that  will  was  drawn  up?” 

“No.”  ' 

Cosgrove  grinned,  and  fingered  the  papers  in  his  hand. 

“Do  you  know  what  perjury  means?”  he  asked  silkily, 
and  he  used  precisely  the  same  intonation  with  which  he 
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had  made  that  inquiry  of  the  discredited  cow-puncher. 
Lederer  rose  to  the  bluff. 

“I  mean  yes,”  he  snapped.  “Sure  I  was  there  when 
they  made  it.” 

“Who  else  was  there?” 

“Klein  and  Wert  and  Mason.  .  .  .” 

“Shut  up !”  roared  Farley. 

“And  together  you  persuaded,  coerced,  and  bullied 
Mason  Farley  into  disowning  his  daughter  and  making 
you  joint  heirs?”  Cosgrove  pressed  his  question  home 
with  the  force  of  a  lance  thrust. 

“No!”  shouted  Lederer.  “We  didn’t  bully  him.  We 
said  we’d  see  Hazel  married.  .  .  .” 

“Shut  up !”  roared  Farley.  “You  go.  .  .  .” 

“That’s  enough!”  cried  Cosgrove.  “In  short,  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  jury,  that  will  was  framed  among  these  men 
to  cheat  a  girl  out  of  her  inheritance !  I  think  the  attitude 
with  which  Farley  and  Lederer  have  treated  my  questions 
speaks  for  itself!  Now  there’s  just  one  more  matter  I 
want  to  get  from  you,  Lederer.  It’s  about  that  shooting 
we  enjoyed  together.  You  say  your  gun  had  blanks 
in  it.” 

“Yes.”  Lederer  growled  out  the  words  with  lowered 
eyes. 

“When  did  I  put  those  blank  cartridges  in  ?” 

“When  you  took  my  gun.” 

“Do  you  want  to  admit  now  that  you’re  mistaken  about 
my  taking  your  gun?  Or  do  you  want  me  to  put  John 
Gaines  on  the  stand  to  refresh  your  memory?” 

A  deathly  silence.  A  silence  of  jury,  court  and 
especially  a  deathly  silence  on  the  part  of  the  witness. 
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“Answer  that  question!”  thundered  Cosgrove. 

“I  remember  now,”  growled  Lederer,  “you  didn’t  take 
my  gun.” 

“All  right.  Stand  down.  Unless,”  Cosgrove  turned 
again  to  Creevy,  “unless  the  attorney  for  the  people 
wishes  to  cross-examine.” 

But  he  didn’t.  Creevy  had  no  desire  to  cross-examine 
Lederer  and  even  if  he  had,  it  is  problematical  if  he  would 
have  had  the  chance  to  do  so,  for  Lederer  was  out  of  the 
witness  box  before  Cosgrove’s  amiable  offer  had  left  his 
lips. 

Lederer  was  out  of  the  witness  box,  and  in  another 
moment  was  out  of  the  courthouse.  With  panic  driving 
him  he  was  out  and  away.  Away  for  any  place  that  would 
still,  in  his  shaken  heart,  the  torturing  fear  that  the  mob 
which  they  had  so  painstakingly  sought  to  turn  against 
Cosgrove  would  soon  be  upon  his  heels.  For  he  knew  the 
men  of  Manford,  and  he  knew  the  summary  justice  which 
they  were  wont  to  mete  out  to  whomsoever  they  con¬ 
demned.  He  had  felt  them  turn  against  him  as  Cos¬ 
grove  had  so  gallantly  swung  into  his  defense.  He  had 
sensed  it  and  seen  it  as  he  sat  in  the  witness  box.  Silently, 
ominously,  he  had  felt  the  tide  of  rough,  range  justice 
turn  against  him  and  condemn  him.  That  knowledge 
engendered  in  him  a  fear  which  gave  him  wings,  feverish 
wings,  which  bore  him  away,  fast  galloping,  panic-stricken 
with  a  panic  that  fed  upon  the  frenzied  beating  of  his 
pony’s  hoofs. 

Before  Cosgrove  had  well  begun  to  continue  his  defense 
and  rend  the  tissue  of  lies  that  had  well-nigh  brought  him 
to  death,  Lederer  was  a  fear-driven  fugitive  from  the 
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wrath  through  which  he  had  confidently  and  skillfully 
endeavored  to  remove  Cosgrove  from  his  path. 

His  going  left  Farley  frantic.  Made  of  more 
determined  stuff  than  either  of  his  confederates,  and  more 
deeply  confident  of  his  influence  over  the  crowd,  Farley 
was  still  fighting;  but  he  was  fighting  desperately. 

“You  can  make  what  you  like  out  of  his  lies  an’  his 
trickery!”  he  cried  to  judge,  jury,  and  all  who  heard  his 
voice,  “but  you  can’t  get  out  of  the  fact  that  he  shot  down 
Klein.  He  can’t  lie  out  of  that !  His  own  words  convict 
him  of  that!  Even  Gaines  says  Jake  was  unarmed!” 

He  stopped,  for  his  thoat  suddenly  drying,  he  choked, 
his  voice  catching  in  an  odd,  despairing  manner.  And  he 
found  himself  suddenly  enveloped  in  a  deadly  silence. 

“Which  side  are  you  representing?”  asked  Cosgrove 
dryly. 

“Your  honor,”  snapped  Creevy,  suddenly  arising,  “I 
move  that  the  defendant  be  ordered  to  continue  his 
defense  or  close  it.  With  all  his  spectacular  hokum  he 
hasn’t  produced  a  single  fact  to  show  him  innocent  of 
the  original  charge.  Wert  Farley  may  be  out  of  order 
but  he’s  damned  right!  Cosgrove  has  still  got  to  prove 
he  didn’t  murder  Jacob  Klein!” 

And  that  was  his  honor’s  chance.  While  the  crowded 
court  room  still  hung  on  the  sound  of  the  prosecuting 
attorney’s  voice,  Judge  Fairlove  saw  his  opportunity  to 
take  to  himself  something  of  the  limelight  which  had  beat 
so  pitilessly  upon  every  other  being  at  the  trial  but  him. 

“Young  feller,”  he  boomed,  and  leaned  far  forward 
in  his  chair,  “Ben  Creevy  talks  sense.  What  more  defense 
have  you  got  to  offer  to  this  court  ?’ 
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Cosgrove  then  experienced  that  moment  of  hesitation 
which  must  come  to  the  gambler  who  possesses  but  one 
trump  and  knows  that  the  game  depends  on  when  that 
trump  is  played.  For  he  was  now  faced  by  the  predica¬ 
ment  which  had  occupied  him  through  all  the  days  since 
his  arrest.  A  predicament  which  he  had  hoped  to 
ameliorate  by  moving  the  court  and  jury  with  the  picture 
he  had  drawn  of  his  probity  and  unassailable  character. 
The  fact  was  that  Klein  had  died  by  a  bullet  from  his 
gun  and  there  was  only  one  person  whom  he  could  call  to 
witness  that  he  had  fired  in  self-defense.  He  had  known 
from  the  beginning  that  this  was  so,  and  had  assailed  him¬ 
self  often  with  the  question  of  what,  in  this  dilemma,  he 
would  do.  Would  he  call  her  to  testify  for  him?  Would 
he  be  capable  of  placing  her  upon  that  platform  and  sub¬ 
jecting  her  to  the  inquisition  which  she  would  surely  have 
to  bear  from  Creevy,  whatever  testimony  she  gave  to  the 
questions  he  would  put?  .  .  .  The  question  had  tor¬ 
mented  him  throughout  the  trial,  and  now,  as  he  was 
brought  to  the  test,  he  knew  that  he  could  not  do  it. 

The  hot  pain  which  he  had  felt  when  Creevy  had 
dragged  her  name  into  the  evidence  before,  now  recurred 
to  him.  To  place  her  in  the  box  would  be  to  subject  her 
to  a  publicity  tenfold  as  infamous.  All  her  most  secret 
thoughts  and  delicate  feelings  would  be  paraded  in  the 
limelight  of  insinuating  calumny  which  Creevy  would 
pour  upon  her  with  his  cross-examination.  The  one 
matter  of  her  relations  with  her  father,  the  unmention¬ 
able  union  with  Lederer  upon  which  Mason  Farley  had 
insisted.  .  .  .  Cosgrove  winced  inwardly,  as  he  recollected 
how  she  had  shrunk  from  the  remembrance  of  it.  .  .  . 
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“It  was  shameful !”  she  had  cried.  .  .  .  And  Creevy 
would  endeavor  to  show  that  she  had  plotted  to  gain  her 
father’s  fortune  through  murder! 

These  thoughts  flashed  through  Cosgrove’s  mind  as 
he  was  confronted  with  the  demand  for  quick  action. 
His  defense  so  swiftly  begun,  so  dexterously  pursued, 
must  be  continued.  Followed  up  without  a  lagging 
moment ;  without  a  halt  in  the  indisputable  evidence  which 
must  be  driven  home  with  the  same  straight  marksman¬ 
ship  that  had  characterized  all  the  facts  he  had  so  far 
presented.  Up  to  this  point  he  had  not  failed  to  touch 
home  with  each  thrust  of  his  blade.  But  on  this,  the 
most  vital  issue  of  his  defense,  he  paused,  he  wavered. 
He  seemed  for  the  first  time  at  a  loss. 

Watching  him,  Hazel  Farley’s  heart  fell.  She  had 
followed  this  case  in  silence,  but  she  had  followed  it  with 
her  soul.  With  her  heart  near  to  bursting  as  the  case 
had  gone  against  him,  she  had  watched  the  mob  rise 
to  the  lash  of  Creevy  s  tactics  with  the  determination  to 
throw  herself  between  it  and  the  man  she  loved  if,  as 
had  seemed  inevitable,  his  life  fell  in  the  balance.  When 
the  perilous  moment  came  she  had  whipped  a  gun  from 
the  holster  at  Gaines’  side  and  leaped  to  her  place  beside 
him;  and  she  had  known  that  no  small  part  of  the  spell 
which  had  halted  that  mob  was  due  to  her  presence  at 
his  side. 

Once  she  had  seen  the  reins  again  in  Cosgrove’s  hands, 
once  she  had  seen  him  launched  on  that  admirable  attack 
which  was  his  defense,  she  had  settled  back  in  her  chair 
with  the  sure  knowledge  that  all  was  over  save  the 
formalities  of  victory.  She  had  followed  his  splendid, 
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devastating  sword  play  with  an  ineffable  exhilaration, 
sweeping  onward  in  her  heart  as  he  swept  onward  to  his 
triumph.  And  now  she  saw  him  falter,  waver;  with  a 
cold  constriction  of  her  heart  she  saw  him,  in  the  most 
critical  moment  of  defense,  perceptibly  slacken  and  pull 
up. 

He  swept  the  court  room  with  his  eyes  as  though  seek¬ 
ing  aid  from  the  empty  air.  There  was  a  second  when 
his  gaze  alighted  upon  her  and  he  saw  an  agony  of  in¬ 
comprehension  there.  Then,  afraid  lest  she  divine  that 
she  was  the  cause  of  his  hesitation,  he  swung  with  his 
old  abrupt,  surprise  attack  upon  the  judge. 

“Mr.  Creevy  has  come  to  life !’’  he  said  with  a  chime 
in  his  voice.  “But  it’s  obvious  that  he  has  come  to  life 
only  at  the  demand  of  his  star  witness.  His  star  witness 
might  be  mistaken  for  his  client,  if  a  prosecuting  attorney 
could  have  a  client.  It  would  be  interesting  to  inquire 
into  the  peculiar  relations  between  Mr.  Creevy  and  that 
witness,  but  it  would  be  beside  the  point.  The  point  is, 
says  Mr.  Creevy,  that  I  must  prove  that  Klein  had  no 
gun  when  he  was  shot.  I  must  prove  that  I  killed  him 
in  self-defense.” 

“Yo’re  damned  right,  you  got  to  prove  it!”  snarled 
Farley. 

“Well,  have  I  ?”  Cosgrove  hurled  this  startling  demand 
into  the  face  of  the  astonished  judge  with  a  cry  that  to 
Hazel  Farley  had  in  it  the  horrifying  suggestion  of 
despair.  “Consider  the  evidence  I  have  given  you,  your 
honor.  Consider,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  the  testimony 
I  have  elicited  from  the  witnesses  you  have  heard.  I 
have  proved  that  the  prosecution  is  actuated  by  some 
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desperate  motive  which  makes  Wert  Farley  and  Cliff 
Lederer  willing  to  kidnap  me  to  keep  me  out  of  this  court 
and  prejudice  you  against  me.  I  have  proved  that  the 
prosecuting  attorney  himself  appears  to  be  more  like  the 
hired  attorney  of  Lederer  and  Farley  than  the  attorney 
for  the  people.  I  have  proved  that  these  men  are  crooked, 
and  criminal,  and  all  their  efforts  to  discredit  me  have  only 
resulted  in  their  own  discredit. 

“I  have  proved  to  you  all  that  I  stand  before  you  as  a 
citizen  and  a  native  of  this  place;  that  I  have  held  my 
own  in  fair  fight  against  unfair  opponents;  that  they  have 
brought  hired  assassins  to  betray  me,  and  that  I  have 
never  needed  to  use  foul  means  to  overcome  them.  In 
face  of  that,  is  there  need  for  me  to  go  further?  Does 
it  seem  to  you  that  with  everything  to  gain  by  using  fair 
means,  as  I  have  proved  I  am  capable  of  using,  I  should 
stain  my  hands  or  my  reputation  by  using  foul?  Does 
it  seem  to  you  that  the  kind  of  man  who  would  take  on 
Cliff  Lederer,  who  admits  he  is  quick  with  his  gun  in 
fair  fight,  would  shoot  another  man  unarmed?”  He 
paused,  permitting  his  argument  to  sink  home. 

“If  it  comes  to  that,”  he  cried,  “I  need  never  have  come 
back  to  this  place!  I  could  have  made  my  way  in  the 
wrorld  at  any  place  where  fortune  took  me.  Here  in  Man- 
ford  I  knew  there  were  enemies.  I  knew  that  the  most 
dangerous  of  men,  who,  having  always  hated  my  father, 
would  surely  carry  on  their  feud  against  the  son,  were 
waiting  only  for  my  return.  I  knew  that  to  return  here 
would  be  to  risk  my  life,  and  yet  I  returned.  I  returned 
because  it  is  my  home,  and  I  returned  at  the  call  of  one 
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who  needed  help.  Was  that  the  deed  of  a  coward?  Was 
that  the  action  of  a  murderer  ? 

“And  more.  I  can  tell  you  this,  because  to  conceal  it 
would  be  to  conceal  the  most  potent  argument  against 
such  a  rash  folly  as  this  of  which  I’m  accused.  Gentle¬ 
men,  when  this  trial  is  over,  I  expect  to  become  the  hap¬ 
piest  man  in  the  world.  There  is  one  woman  who  is  the 
finest  and  bravest  and  most  desirable  of  all  God’s  creatures. 
When  this  trial  is  over  I  am  going  to  marry  that  woman ; 
and  it  has  been  my  intention  to  marry  her  since  long  before 
the  morning  when  Klein  died.  Now  I  ask  you,  gentle¬ 
men;  I  ask  you,  your  honor,  would  a  man  with  the  great¬ 
est  hour  of  his  life  before  him,  a  man  planning  to  take  to 
himself  the  only  girl  in  the  world  and  with  her  make 
a  home  in  his  native  country;  would  such  a  man 
jeopardize  that  sacred  future  by  committing  murder? 
Would  the  punishment  of  the  most  black-hearted 
scoundrel  in  the  world  justify  such  a  man  sticking  his 
head  in  a  noose?” 

He  put  the  question  with  a  hot,  passionate  energy  that 
challenged  the  high  heavens  to  deny  him.  And  Farley 
did. 

“Fireworks !”  he  bellowed.  “That  ain’t  evidence !  You 
can’t  prove  a  damn  thing  with  words.” 

“No!”  cried  Cosgrove,  whirling  upon  Farley  with  a 
vehemence  which  sent  that  assailant  cowering,  snarling, 
back-  “No!  Not  words!  Calumny!  Slander!  The 
desecration  of  everything  innocent,  decent,  and  pure ! 
That’s  what  you  would  have!  Gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
place  yourselves  in  my  position.  If  you  possessed  the 
sacred  confidence  and  love  and  devotion  of  a  woman  whom 
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you  expected  to  make  your  wife,  would  you  not  protect 
that  sacred  trust  from  the  slurs  of  a  scurrilous  tongue, 
even  if  by  doing  so  you  risked  your  very  life?” 

He  was  before  the  jury  box  as  he  spoke  with  his  arms 
a  little  spread,  his  blue  eyes  blazing.  And  his  voice  sud¬ 
denly  dropped  low. 

“I  must  ask  you  to  take  the  fact  that  I  shot  Klein  in 
self-defense  on  trust !”  He  said.  “Gentlemen,  the  defense 
rests.” 

“No!  No!  What  are  you  saying?  The  chief  witness 
for  the  defense  has  not  been  heard !” 

And  Hazel  Farley  had  flung  herself  forward  to  the 
jury  box  where  she  stood  with  her  hands  tightly  grasp¬ 
ing  the  railing  and  her  brown  eyes  crackling  with  the 
vehemence  of  her  spirit.  For  with  Cosgrove’s  last  words 
she  had  found  the  answer  to  the  enigma  of  his  hesitation. 
He  had  embarked  upon  that  astounding  address  to  the 
jury  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  save  her  from  the  ordeal 
of  the  witness  stand.  And  he  had  done  it  because  he 
loved  her! 

“Before  the  defense  rests,”  she  cried,  “my  testimony 
must  be  heard !” 


CHAPTER  XXXI 


KLEIN’S  GUN 


HAZEL  FARLEY  sat  in  the  witness  box,  like 
Nemesis  enthroned,  and  lacerated  the  soul  of 
Wert  Farley.  Now  in  the  court  room  at  Man- 
ford,  the  tables  were  reversed.  Cosgrove  was  determined, 
as  Creevy  had  been  determined,  that  the  attorney  for 
the  opposition  should  never  be  permitted  to  subject  his 
witness  to  cross-examination.  For  he  knew  how  infamous 
that  inquisition  would  be. 

As  he  questioned  Hazel  Farley,  he  felt  a  singular  sen¬ 
sation  of  guilt.  She  was  supremely  alert,  eager  to  help 
him,  to  couch  her  testimony  in  words  which  could  not  fail 
but  tell  in  his  behalf.  She  seemed  almost  to  quiver  with 
the  wish  to  be  his  instrument,  to  give  him  all  that  was  in 
her  of  truth  to  save  his  cause.  And  yet  Cosgrove  felt 
somehow  unworthy.  She  seemed  so  slight  and  young, 
and  delicate  of  build.  He  felt  as  if  he  played  upon  a  harp 
with  clumsy  fingers.  It  seemed  infamous  and  intolerable 
that  she  should  be  set  up  before  all  the  world  thus  to  be 
questioned  and  made  to  bear  witness  in  a  case  which  in¬ 
cluded  such  dregs  of  humanity  as  Lederer  and  Farley. 
This  ordeal  seemed  somehow  to  bring  her  into  touch 
with  them,  and  Cosgrove  resented  it.  He  resented  the 
circumstances  which  appointed  him  the  hand  which  was 
to  pluck  at  this  delicate  instrument.  And  he  could  not 
look  upon  her  without  emotion  as  she  sat  there. 
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But  Hazel  knew  what  witness  she  could  bear;  she  had 
taken  the  stand  to  save  the  man  she  loved,  and  she  gave 
her  testimony  with  a  clear,  telling  voice,  that  carried  the 
unmistakable  impress  of  positive  conviction. 

When  Cosgrove  asked  her  to  outline  the  circumstances 
under  which  her  father  made  his  will,  and  at  the  same 
time  assured  her  that  she  need  make  no  reference  to  her 
own  position  in  the  matter,  she  smiled  appreciatively  and 
launched  forth  on  an  exhaustive  but  extremely  pointed 
narrative  which  had  the  effect  of  throwing  a  brilliant  light 
into  a  corner  of  the  evidence  which  had  until  now 
remained  in  shadow. 

“I’m  convinced,”  she  finished  spiritedly,  “that  my  uncle, 
Klein,  and  Lederer  deliberately  aroused  my  father  against 
me  and  then  played  on  my  father’s  anger  to  dictate  the 
terms  of  that  will!” 

“She  sent  for  him !”  yelled  Farley  at  this  point.  “She 
sent  for  him!  You  don’t  expect  she’d  tell  the  truth,  do 
you  ?” 

“There  isn’t  a  man  here  who  knew  my  father  who  won’t 
understand  what  I  mean!”  responded  the  girl.  And  the 
court  room  applauded  the  spirit  with  which  she  turned 
upon  her  assailant. 

She  did  more,  too.  She  carried  her  narrative  through 
the  delicate  maze  of  incidents,  wranglings,  bitter,  un¬ 
natural  scenes  which  had  preceded  her  writing  to  Cos¬ 
grove.  And  she  told  of  Cosgrove’s  coming  to  see  her  on 
that  fatal  night  when  her  father  had  died.  She  gave  her 
answers  in  a  superb,  exquisitely  clear  manner  which  made 
a  consecutive  narrative  out  of  the  articulated  replies,  that 
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seemed  to  ignore  the  interruptions  of  the  questions  which 
brought  it  forth. 

It  was  a  narrative  filled  with  an  interest  that  gripped 
the  mind  and  heart.  It  was  as  though  she  told  some  old, 
absorbing  story  of  intrigue  and  elemental  passion,  of 
bitter  hates  and  grasping  avarice.  And  while  she  told 
her  story  she  gave  expression  to  it  with  her  wade  brown 
eyes,  with  the  passing  frowns  and  smiles  of  her  finely 
marked  brows,  with  the  haunting  curl  of  her  lips  or  the 
sudden  droop  of  them.  Variously  the  emotions  of  her 
story  passed  across  her  face  in  a  moving  pageantry. 
Bright  resolution,  anger,  sorrow,  then  sparkling  humor, 
or  acid  satire.  She  in  turn  lacerated  her  persecutors  with 
fine  scorn,  or  lashed  them  with  a  laughing,  taunting, 
mockery.  Unconsciously  all  the  crowded  court  room  was 
on  edge,  straining  to  catch  each  word  from  her  lips,  totally 
won  by  the  magnetism  of  her  passionate  determination. 

And  Farley  saw  the  terrific  damage  which  she  did  his 
cause.  He  writhed  with  fury  and  desperation  as  he  felt 
the  points  she  made  against  him.  He  heard  her  accuse 
him,  and  make  good  her  accusation  of  fraud  and  con¬ 
spiracy.  He  flamed  up  at  that,  but  even  in  his  desperation, 
he  perceived  that  his  outburst  did  his  cause  more  harm 
than  good.  So  he  subsided  into  a  sullen  resolve  to  hold 
his  protests  for  the  inevitable  moment  when  her  narrative 
would  bring  this  testimony  to  the  moment  of  Klein’s  death. 
It  was  then  that  he  must  fight,  and  fight  with  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  she  knew  nothing  she  could  prove.  He  would 
hold  his  fire  for  that.  .  .  .  And  inevitably  that  moment 
came. 

Cosgrove  built  up  to  it  very  carefully.  He  knew  that 
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he  must  leave  no  loophole  which  would  permit  Creevy  to 
attack  her  testimony.  To  protect  her  from  cross-examina¬ 
tion  he  must  cover  every  point  which  led  up  to  that  fatal 
moment.  And  he  did.  He  halted  her  narrative  again 
and  again.  He  questioned  her  and  cross-questioned  her. 
He  even  picked  her  up  on  one  or  two  small  points,  caus¬ 
ing  her  to  correct  herself,  and  then  nailing  down  that 
correction  so  that  there  could  be  no  doubt.  And  she 
opened  her  eyes  at  that,  wondering  at  the  sharpness,  the 
dry,  pent  terseness  with  which  he  fired  his  questions  as 
he  drew  her  painfully  through  the  morning  of  the  will 
reading,  through  the  gun  play  with  Lederer,  through  the 
will  reading  itself,  through  a  painfully  detailed  description 
of  how  and  where  all  present  sat,  and  what  they  said. 

“Yes,  yes,  I  know  that  we  had  words !”  he  cried.  “But 
what  did  we  say?  You  say  that  Klein  was  insulting,  but 
how  insulting?  You  say  I  answered  him,  but  how?” 

“I  can’t  tell  you!”  she  cried,  bewildered  by  the  sharp¬ 
ness  of  his  tone.  “How  can  I  tell  you  what  you  said !” 

“Why  not?” 

“Because  I  did  not  hear  !” 

Cosgrove  looked  at  her  in  blank  amazement.  The 
court  room  fell  into  a  sudden  hush.  Judge  Fairlove 
stared  at  the  girl  bewildered. 

“You  .  .  .  did  .  .  .  not  .  .  .  hear?”  he  grunted. 

Farley  saw  suddenly  a  gleam  of  hope.  This  fitted  into 
his  accusation  that  Cosgrove  and  Klein  had  quarreled 
over  her  good  name. 

“Didn’t  hear!”  he  barked.  “Huh!  Why  not?  Was 
you  struck  deaf?” 
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“No!”  she  cried.  “I  didn’t  hear  because  I  was  looking 
at  Klein’s  gun !” 

“Klein’s  gun!”  It  was  a  man’s  voice.  The  voice  of 
a  man  hoarsely  shouting  in  surprise.  Slade,  on  his  feet 
and  leaning  over  the  jury  rail  in  his  amazement. 

And  the  cry  went  around  the  court  room. 

“Klein’s  gun !” 

“That’s  a  damned  lie  !”  bellowed  Farley. 

“Where  did  you  see  Klein’s  gun?”  demanded  Cosgrove. 

“He  had  it  in  his  hand,  hidden  behind  a  cushion  on  the 
window  seat.  I  saw  it  there,  and  knew  he  had  you 
covered.  How  could  I  hear  what  you  said?  How  could 
I  hear  anything  else  save  the  sound  of  that  gun,  as  I 
saw  it  explode  in  my  fancy?  Oh,  my  darling,  I  was 
afraid  then  !  I  was  afraid!  Afraid!” 

She  had  lost  all  consciousness  of  the  crowd  which 
hedged  them  about.  She  had  forgotten  that  she  bore 
witness  before  the  court.  Living  again  the  terrible 
moment  when  she  had  seen  that  dear  life  threatened.  She 
forgot  everything  save  that  she  was  talking  face  to  face 
with  the  man  she  loved.  And  she  strained  forward  in  her 
chair  with  a  strange  smile  which  was  half  clouded  by 
the  agony  with  which  she  relived  that  moment.  A  strange 
smile  which  was  all  for  him. 

The  crowd  in  the  court  room  knew  in  that  moment  that 
Cosgrove  had  fired  in  self-defense.  No  further  evidence 
was  necessary.  But  although  that  crowd  which,  feeling 
him  guilty  had  demanded  execution  of  its  verdict,  now 
felt  convinced  that  he  was  innocent,  no  voice  interrupted 
the  procedure  of  the  trial;  for  the  procedure  of  the  trial 
held  them  bound  with  a  spell  they  could  not  break.  Here 
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before  their  eyes  was  young  love  yearning  toward  its  mate, 
and  in  the  strange  words  they  spoke,  those  two  courted 
each  other  as  certainly  as  ever  Romeo  and  Juliet  courted 
in  medieval  Verona.  Seeming  in  their  love  lost  to  all  the 
world,  they  spoke  mechanically  the  words  of  their  defense. 

“He  held  the  gun  in  his  hand?  Covering  me?  And 
you  saw  it  .  .  .  clearly?”  he  was  saying,  but  his  eyes 
burned  with  an  emotion  which  words  have  never  yet  been 
able  to  express. 

“As  clearly  as  I  see  you  now !  And  I  shall  never  for¬ 
get  that  gun !  I  saw  him  cover  you  with  it,  and  I  saw 
him  fire !” 

“She  lies!  It’s  a  frame-up!” 

The  harsh  voice  of  Farley,  strained  almost  to  cracking, 
broke  the  spell  which  held  all  the  room  in  thrall.  Cos¬ 
grove  wheeled  upon  the  interrupter  like  a  whirl  wind. 

“Farley!”  he  cried,  “you  have  challenged  the  good 
faith  of  every  witness  who  has  so  far  said  a  word  in 
my  defense.  By  heaven !  it  looks  as  though  it  is  you  who 
stands  on  trial  instead  of  me !” 

The  crowd  arose  to  that,  arose  with  a  rustle,  a  murmur 
which  was  applause.  But  Cosgrove  silenced  it  with  a 
glance. 

“But  here’s  one  witness  whom  you  cannot  call  a  liar! 
I  tell  you  that  you’ve  used  that  expression  for  the  last 
time  in  this  trial.  Hereafter  you  will  keep  your  blas¬ 
phemous  mouth  shut  or  face  the  consequence.” 

But  Farley,  it  seemed,  was  mad.  He  strode  forward 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  table  against  which  Cosgrove 
stood  and  leaning  far  forward  across  it,  he  glared  with 
insensate  fury  into  the  young  man’s  face. 
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“I  say  it!  And  I  say  it  again!  You  can’t  stop  me! 
There  ain’t  no  power  on  earth  can  stop  me !  She  lies ! 
Anybody  lies  who  says  that  Jake  Klein  had  a  gun!  Get 
back !” 

He  screamed  the  last  words  out  with  a  lurid  curse, 
for  Cosgrove  vaulted  the  table  as  clear  as  a  bird,  and  in 
an  instant  was  beside  him.  As  Cosgrove  landed  lightly 
at  his  side,  Farley  with  a  scream  of  rage  stepped  back¬ 
ward  a  short  pace  and  his  hand  flew  to  his  hip.  There 
was  a  vast  clamor  in  the  court  room.  There  were  shrieks 
and  cursing.  Several  men  leaped  forward  and  Hazel,  in 
the  witness  stand,  was  suddenly  erect.  But  Gaines,  the 
sheriff,  and  a  dozen  others  beat  Farley  to  the  draw  with 
the  weight  of  their  bodies  flung  forward  upon  him.  They 
wrested  the  gun  from  his  hand  and  Cosgrove  seizing  it, 
flung  it  on  the  table. 

“And  there,”  he  cried,  as  he,  too,  drew  a  gun,  “is 
mine.  Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  the  equality  of 
arms!” 

Amid  all  the  uproar  his  honor  had  manfully  slammed  his 
book  again  and  again  upon  the  desk. 

“This  trial  ain’t  runnin’  right!”  he  roared  as  the 
clamor  died  away.  “We  got  to  have  order  here,  or  we’ll 
shut  up  this  trial!  Now,  Chris,  you  watch  them  guns, 
and  if  any  other  man  in  this  court  room  throws  a  gun 
again,  I’ll  put  him  in  the  cooler !  Go  on  with  yore  defense, 
young  feller!” 

Farley,  pulled  down  to  his  chair  and  conscious  that  the 
men  on  either  side  of  him  constituted  a  guard  against 
further  violence,  fumed  in  an  agony  of  baffled  rage. 
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“Don’t  listen !”  he  bellowed.  “Don’t  hear  them !  They 
lie!  They  lie!” 

Ignoring  him  Cosgrove  proceeded  with  his  questions, 
and  Hazel,  flushed  with  the  agitation  of  that  moment, 
answered  him  in  a  voice  that  was  quavering  and  low. 

“Please  repeat  that  question,”  asked  Slade,  for  the  out¬ 
burst  of  Farley  had  drowned  her  low  voice  out. 

“Shut  up,  Wert !”  commanded  his  honor. 

“I  said,  ‘Could  you  identify  that  gun  if  you  saw  it 
again?’  ”  repeated  Cosgrove.  And  he  saw  her  gaze  pass 
him  as  it  rested  with  glistening  excitement  upon  the  table. 

“Yes!”  she  cried.  “Yes!”  And  he  knew  that  she 
sought  to  convey  to  him  something  with  her  eyes. 

“I  object!”  cried  Creevy,  sensing  a  vague  collusion. 
“That’s  a  leading  question!” 

“All  right  then !”  Cosgrove  did  not  wait  for  his  honor’s 
decision,  for  he  had  caught  the  meaning  of  her  glance. 
“I’ll  put  the  question  a  different  way!” 

He  swung  about,  still  facing  the  jury  and  pointed 
dramatically  to  the  weapons  which  lay  upon  the  table. 

“Is  the  gun  you  saw  Klein  use  on  that  table?”  he 
demanded. 

Farley  shrieked  and  plunged  forward,  almost  making 
the  table  before  Gaines  brought  him  up  short  with  an  iron 
grip- 

“Yes !”  cried  Hazel ;  and  erect  she  leaned  over  the  wit¬ 
ness  rail.  “That  is  the  gun!”  She  pointed  with  an  un¬ 
wavering  finger. 

“I  object!”  cried  Creevy. 

“Shut  her  up!”  roared  Farley. 
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“Is  it  this  one?”  demanded  Cosgrove;  and  his  voice 
boomed  loud  above  the  others.  He  held  up  his  own 
weapon. 

“No!”  she  answered. 

“Is  it  this?”  And  he  held  up  Farley’s. 

“Yes !  I  recognize  it  by  the  red  stain  which  runs  down 
the  barrel !” 

“She  lies !”  roared  Farley.  And  this  time  his  voice 
arose  in  such  a  blast  of  fury  that  the  court  room  had  to 
hear  him.  “That  gun  is  mine !  I  was  carrying  it  myself 
that  morning.  I’ve  carried  it  for  years !” 

“Prove  it!”  snapped  Cosgrove.  And  Farley,  who  had 
expected  opposition  to  his  voice  but  no  such  recognition, 
faltered  nonplussed. 

“How  can  I?”  he  snarled.  “One  gun’s  like  another. 
My  brother  Mase  gave  me  that  gun  four,  five  years  ago. 
I’ve  always  carried  it.  Prove  it  ain’t  mine!”  And  he 
laughed  hideously. 

“The  red  marking  on  it!”  cried  Hazel.  “I  saw  it  in 
Klein’s  hand!” 

“That  mark’s  been  on  it  ever  since  I  had  it !  It’s  mine  !” 
roared  Farley,  and  he  would  have  snatched  it  up,  but 
Gaines  was  before  him.  He  himself  took  the  gun  from 
Cosgrove’s  hand. 

“Just  a  minute,  Wert!”  he  boomed  firmly  and,  scru¬ 
tinizing  the  weapon  closely,  he  at  the  same  time  presented 
it  toward  the  infuriated  man.  “You  say  this  gun  is 
yours  ?” 

“I  know  it’s  mine!”  Farley  glared  hatefully  at  this 
new  opponent. 

“And  you’ve  carried  it  for  years  ?”  There  was  a  mean- 
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ing  dissonance  in  the  old  plainsman’s  voice  which  puzzled 
all  the  court,  holding  them  breathless. 

“Ever  since  I  got  it !”  Farley’s  snarl  breathed  hatred 
and  distrust. 

“You  were  carrying  it  when  your  brother  was  killed?” 
The  voice  of  Gaines  quivered  with  an  incredulous  sus¬ 
picion. 

Farley  glared  at  him  with  the  fantastic  fury  of  one  who 
sees  doom  but  is  helpless  to  avoid  it. 

“Of  course!”  he  growled. 

“Then,  God  help  you,  you’re  your  brother’s  murderer!” 
cried  Gaines.  “I  picked  up  this  gun  in  the  barn  doorway 
the  night  Mason  Farley  was  killed !  It’s  the  gun  his  mur¬ 
derer  used !” 


CHAPTER  XXXII 


THE  END  OF  THE  TRIAL 

FOR  a  moment  there  was  a  great  silence.  A  terrible 
silence  which  seemed  to  pulsate  with  the  passing 
of  the  seconds.  Farley  stood  rooted  in  his  place, 
stricken  to  stone  by  the  awful  charge  which  Gaines  had 
pronounced.  And  Gaines  himself  seemed  dazed  by  his 
discovery.  He  stood  with  the  gun  in  his  hand  and  stared 
at  Farley  as  though  he  had  discovered  him  stricken  with 
leprosy;  an  extremity  of  horror  drew  his  fine  old  face 
into  a  parchment  mask.  It  was  Cosgrove  who  leaped  into 
the  breach,  forestalling  the  pent  fury  of  the  mob. 

“What  do  you  mean,  Gaines  ?  Speak !  Quick !  What 
are  you  talking  about?”  He  seized  the  old  man  by  the 
shoulder  and  shook  him  roughly,  arousing  him  as  he 
would  have  aroused  a  sleeping  man. 

Gaines,  still  clutching  the  gun  in  his  hand,  still  with 
his  horror-stricken  eyes  on  the  spellbound  Farley,  re¬ 
sponded  in  a  deep,  but  colorless  voice. 

“This  gun  killed  Mason  Farley,”  he  said.  “I  know  it, 
and  Chris  Christofferson  knows  it.  I  went  out  to  the 
Bar  Nothing  ranch  with  Chris  when  Hazel  called  up, 
saying  her  father  had  been  killed.  Mason  was  lying  on 
his  face,  just  as  he  had  been  found.  The  girl  saw  to  that. 
She  saw  that  the  body  was  not  touched.  And  we  went 
over  the  ground.  Inside  the  door  of  the  barn  we  found 
that  gun  with  two  cartridges  exploded.  It  had  obviously 
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been  thrown  there  after  the  murder.  I  found  the  gun, 
and  after  the  bullets  were  taken  out  of  Farley’s  body,  I 
found  they  fitted  it.  I  turned  the  gun  over  to  Chris,  who 
will  remember  it  as  clearly  as  I  do.  Two  days  later  it 
was  gone ;  stolen  out  of  his  desk.  Some  one  had  cut  out 
the  lock.  Chris  and  I  agreed  to  keep  silent  on  it,  trusting 
the  murderer  to  betray  himself  by  showing  us  the  gun. 
.  .  .  And  now  Wert  claims  it  as  his.” 

The  old  man  stopped  short  and  his  head  sunk  upon  his 
breast.  He  seemed  terribly  stricken  by  the  horror  of  his 
testimony.  Farley,  still  motionless,  glared  at  him  with 
his  jaw  dropping  and  a  dazed  glitter  in  his  eyes. 

“Is  this  so,  Christofferson  ?”  Cosgrove’s  voice  cracked 
the  silence  like  a  pistol  shot. 

“Shore  !”  snapped  Chris  vehemently.  “True  as  gospel !” 

“Why,  Brad,  you  remember  when  you  showed  me  your 
gun !”  cried  Gaines.  “I  said  they  could  never  pin  Farley’s 
death  on  you,  because  I  knew  the  gun  that  did  it !” 

Cosgrove  took  the  gun  from  his  hand  and  held  it 
toward  Farley. 

“ Your  gun?”  he  asked  quietly. 

Farley  stared  at  him  for  a  moment,  and  then  went 
horribly  to  pieces.  He  plunged  forward  and  grasped  Cos¬ 
grove  by  his  arms,  hanging  to  him,  pleading  with  him. 

“No!”  he  shrieked.  “Not  mine!  Before  God,  not 
mine !” 

Fearing  he  was  about  to  do  Cosgrove  violence,  they  tore 
him  away  and  in  the  arms  of  the  men  he  struggled,  raving. 

“Klein  killed  him !”  he  shouted.  “It  was  Klein.  His 
gun !  I  took  it  from  him  when  he  dropped  and  hid  it  in 
the  floor !  Lederer  will  tell  you !  Slade,  he’ll  tell  you ! 
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He  found  me  pokin’  about  the  board  that  was  loose !  I 
took  it  and  hid  it  so’s  to  have  evidence  against  you !  It 
was  Klein  shot  Mase!  Not  me!  Not  me!  I  swear  it. 
My  God,  I  swear  to  my  soul  it  wasn’t  me !  I  didn’t  know 
nothing  about  it  till  this  minute  !  Klein  must  have  wanted 
to  see  that  will  work  out  too  soon !  He  couldn’t  wait ! 
Don’t  you  see?  Can’t  you  see?  Won’t  you  believe  what 
I  say?” 

He  mouthed  and  shrieked  his  confession  and  his  plea 
with  wild-eyed  passion,  sweeping  the  court  room  with  his 
imploring  gaze,  seeking  for  one  compassionate  face  among 
all  those  silent,  grim  countenances  which  heard  him.  Only 
one  pitying  glance,  he  sought,  and  he  found  it  in  his  niece. 
She  came  down  from  the  witness  stand  and  approached 
him  with  a  peculiar  effect  of  cool  compassion. 

“Yes,”  she  said  softly,  “we  hear  you.  We  believe  you.” 

But  with  an  inarticulate  cry  he  flung  himself  away  from 
her  and  stumbled  blindly  toward  the  door.  He  could  not 
bear  her  sympathy.  He  had  found  the  pity  he  desired, 
and  he  could  not  stand  it. 

As  though  fascinated  they  watched  him  blunder  forth, 
like  a  drunken  man.  Saw  him  blunder  to  the  door  and 
feel  his  way  through  it  as  though  blind.  And  they  did 
not  stop  him.  Not  a  soul  in  the  court  room  suggested 
holding  him.  They  let  him  depart,  for  even  subcon¬ 
sciously  every  one  there  divined  that  there  was  another 
matter  which  must  be  concluded  before  all  else. 

When  the  door  closed  behind  the  shattered  genius  of 
the  prosecution,  Cosgrove  again  forestalled  the  pent  emo¬ 
tion  of  the  crowd. 

“Your  honor,”  he  cried  with  his  clear,  ringing  voice, 
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“gentlemen  of  the  jury,  the  defense  rests  its  case.  We 
rest  upon  a  plea  of  self-defense !” 

Again  he  had  pronounced  the  unexpected,  and  unex¬ 
pectedly  he  acted  upon  it.  Having  given  his  case  to  the 
jury,  he  turned,  and,  leading  Hazel  Farley  to  a  seat,  flung 
himself  down  in  a  chair  beside  her.  But  his  honor  was 
not  equal  to  this  situation.  Having  long  since  lost  the 
reins  of  his  office,  he  could  not  thus  peremptorily  regain 
them.  After  a  moment  of  stupid  silence,  he  turned  to 
Creevy. 

“What  d’you  do  now?”  he  mumbled. 

“Turn  it  over  to  the  jury,”  said  Creevy  hastily,  and 
thus  washed  his  hands  of  the  unclean  matter  he  had  han¬ 
dled. 

His  honor  turned  with  dignity  to  Slade. 

“You  heard  the  trial,”  he  pronounced  portenously. 
“what  do  you  say?  Guilty  or  not  guilty?” 

Slade  grinned,  a  tight  and  grim  humor  in  his  eye. 

“I  reckon  I  speak  the  sentiments  of  this  jury,”  he  said, 
“when  I  say  not  guilty!” 

He  turned  to  his  colleagues. 

And  the  eleven  men  responded  vehemently. 

“Aye!” 

“Ayes  have  it,”  bellowed  his  honor.  “Young  feller, 
yo’re  acquitted.” 

And  the  first  trial  for  murder  to  be  held  in  Manford 
County  had  come  to  its  fantastic  end. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 
THE  ROUND-UP 


THE  voice  of  his  honor  the  judge  was  lost  in  the 
thunderous  roar  with  which  the  surging  court 
room  announced  its  approval  of  the  verdict. 
The  mob  which  had  that  afternoon  demanded  nothing 
short  of  Cosgrove’s  life,  now  fell  into  a  frenzy  of  ac¬ 
claim  that  he  had  won  his  freedom.  Roar  after  roar  shook 
the  court  room  to  its  foundations.  The  crowd  shrieked 
and  whistled  and  yelled  and  hooted  in  its  fervor.  And 
the  mad  celebration  did  not  cease  until  a  raucous  voice 
boomed  out  the  menace  which  the  mob  contained. 

“And  what  happens  to  them  skunks  at  the  Bar  Noth¬ 
ing?”  roared  that  voice. 

“String  ’em  up!”  came  the  response  and  it  was  lost  in 
a  thunder  of  assent. 

Cosgrove  knew  well  the  tenor  of  that  cry,  and  leaped 
to  stifle  it. 

“Wait!”  he  cried.  “The  sheriff  has  something  to  say!” 
And  then  to  Christofferson. 

“Hold  every  man  in  this  court  room  until  I  get  a  start!” 
he  murmured.  “Hold  ’em  at  the  point  of  your  rifles! 
I’ll  take  Slade  and  Gaines  and  get  out  to  the  Bar  Noth¬ 
ing  first.  We’ll  put  Lederer  and  Farley  under  arrest  and 
then  God  help  the  man  who  tries  to  take  ’em!  You  come 
out  and  join  us  when  you  can.” 
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“What  is  it?”  roared  the  mob.  “What  is  it,  Chris- 
tofferson  ?” 

The  cry  was  a  jeer,  for  the  mob,  feeling  its  own 
strength,  felt  disposed  to  play  for  a  moment  with  this 
sheriff. 

“What  is  it,  Chris?  Hurry  up  with  yore  sermon, 
Chris !”  they  yelled. 

And  Christofferson,  after  a  hurried  order  to  his  men, 
gave  it  them. 

“There  ain’t  goin’  to  be  no  lynchin’  to-night,  boys,”  he 
said. 

“Why  not?  Oh,  there  ain’t?”  The  mob  jeered  him. 

“No !”  snapped  Chris  firmly,  “because  there  ain’t  no 
man  goin’  to  pass  out  of  this  court  room  till  I  say  the 
word.  And  I  say  the  word  when  you  agree  there  ain’t 
goin’  to  be  no  lynchin’.”  And  when  they  turned  like  a 
rolling  sea  toward  the  doors  they  found  a  group  of  rifles 
there  to  greet  them.  Christofferson  had  the  court  room 
bottled  up. 

Meanwhile  Cosgrove  had  foregathered  with  Slade  and 
Gaines  who,  in  the  huddle  of  men,  court  officers  and  depu¬ 
ties  in  the  chambers  of  his  honor,  gravely  listened  to  him 
and  assented.  Hazel  was  with  them.  She  had  not  left 
Cosgrove’s  side  since  the  pent  moment  in  the  court  room 
when  she  had  seen  him  vindicated  by  her  testimony.  He 
turned  to  her  as  they  moved  hurriedly  toward  the  door. 

“Good  night,”  he  murmured.  “Will  you  wait  for  me 
to  return  ?  It  should  not  be  for  long.  Or  better,  go  home, 
and  I’ll  come  to  you.” 

But  she  laughed. 
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“I’m  coming  with  you,”  she  said. 

He  was  quick  and  firm,  however. 

“No!”  he  cried,  “not  to-night.  It  will  be  a  man’s  work 
to-night.  You  can’t  come  with  me  now!” 

She  protested,  but  he  would  not  have  it,  and  there  was 
no  time  to  be  lost.  So  he  left  her  hurriedly,  tersely,  as¬ 
suring  her  of  his  quick  return.  She  had  to  be  content. 
With  a  strange  feeling  of  happiness  which  was  not  com¬ 
plete,  she  stood  upon  the  sidewalk  outside  the  courthouse 
and  saw  him  drive  away  on  the  first  business  he  had  pur¬ 
sued  in  Man  ford  without  her  at  his  side. 

It  was  dark,  for  the  trial  had  exhausted  daylight,  and 
under  Cosgrove’s  compelling,  impetuous  periods,  had  tres¬ 
passed  upon  the  night.  Cosgrove  had  not  slept  for  nearly 
forty  hours.  He  had  eaten  no  food  during  twelve  of 
them  save  for  a  hurried  bite  devoured  before  he  had  en¬ 
tered  the  court  room.  Yet  it  was  Slade  who  insisted  upon 
a  brief  halt  for  nourishment  before  they  drove  out  to  the 
Bar  Nothing  with  the  consciousness  of  the  teeming  mob 
they  had  left  behind  them  constituting  a  spur  to  Cos¬ 
grove’s  mind,  a  sharp  irritant  which  urged  him  forward 
'  faster  than  the  speeding  car  he  drove,  faster  than  the 
wind  which,  having  arisen  at  sundown,  now  hummed  and 
thundered  through  the  coulees  and  filled  the  air  with  a 
whirling  haze  of  dust. 

His  eyes,  already  smarting  with  the  weariness  which 
he  renounced  and  overcame,  were  further  irritated  by  that 
flying  dust,  and  the  fine  particles  of  it  filled  his  nostrils, 
choking  him.  The  men  in  the  rear  of  the  car,  lacking  the 
screening  expanse  of  the  windshield,  coughed  and  swore 
as  the  wind  lashed  their  faces. 
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They  arrived  under  the  dark  shadow  of  the  high  bank 
upon  which  stood  the  Bar  Nothing  ranch,  in  the  full  fury 
of  the  gale.  It  seemed  as  though  Nature  herself  in  this 
manner  invested  their  coming  with  the  blast  of  a  retri¬ 
butive  justice.  Cosgrove  brought  the  car  to  a  stop  under 
the  bank. 

“We’d  best  go  up  to  the  house  on  foot,”  he  explained. 
“You,  Gaines,  can  bring  the  car  up  after  us,  if  you  will. 
It  wouldn’t  do  for  the  mob  to  lay  hands  on  it,  and  if  we 
run  it  up  the  hill  it  will  sound  its  own  warning.” 

They  held  a  short  conference  there  beside  the  car,  and 
it  was  arranged  that  Cosgrove,  Slade,  and  Webb  should 
ascend  the  roadway  on  foot,  approach  the  house  from  each 
end,  and  have  Farley  and  Lederer  ready  for  delivery  by 
the  time  the  car  reached  the  ranch  house. 

“If  they  ain’t  there?”  said  Slade. 

“Where  else?”  Cosgrove’s  query  seemed  sufficient. 
The  three  men  strode  off  together  for  the  roadway. 

It  was  a  singular  advance  they  made  up  that  deep  cut 
in  the  sandy  bank;  three  bulky  figures,  blindly  striding 
upward  in  a  swirling  chaos  of  flying,  wind-blown  sand. 
The  wind  played  queer  tricks  with  them,  sometimes  run¬ 
ning  riot  in  a  whirlwind  which  halted  them,  choking  and 
breathless,  in  a  huddled  knot;  sometimes  roaring  down 
upon  them  from  above  so  that  they  had  to  bend  forward, 
setting  themselves  against  it ;  and  then,  lulled  by  a  strange 
caprice,  giving  them  an  instant’s  peace  before  it  assaulted 
them  from  the  rear  to  impel  them  up  the  slope  with  its 
blind  force.  The  cut  from  road  to  summit  was  only  a 
matter  of  thirty  rods  cr  so.  In  the  fury  of  the  windstorm 
it  seemed  fivefold  that  distance.  But  it  served  the  pur- 
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pose  of  covering  their  approach,  the  noise  and  the  sight 
of  it. 

As  he  resisted  the  gale,  Cosgrove  pondered  Slade’s 
question. 

What  if  they  were  not  there?  What  if  the  two  re¬ 
maining  beneficiaries  of  that  iniquitous  testament  had  fled 
separately  to  refuges  unknown  ?  It  wrould  be  fairly  comic, 
reflected  Cosgrove,  to  battle  through  this  gale  to  the  ranch 
house  and  find  the  men  who,  by  capturing,  they  had  come 
here  to  protect,  not  at  home. 

But  where  else  could  they  be  ?  Surely  neither  of  them 
could  be  aware  of  the  frenzy  with  which  the  mob  had 
risen  after  the  close  of  the  trial.  And  even  had  they 
known,  to  what  other  place  would  they  retreat?  What 
other  stronghold  would  they  more  logically  choose  in 
which  to  make  their  stand  against  attack  ?  As  the  enigma 
ran  through  his  mind,  he  found  himself  on  the  threshold 
of  its  solution.  If  Farley  and  Lederer  were  within  that 
house  he  was  soon  to  know  it  now,  for  with  a  few  final 
vigorous  steps,  he  was  at  the  doorway. 

Slade  and  Webb  had  gone  around  to  the  rear.  They 
had  agreed  to  enter  with  no  show  of  violence.  They  had 
agreed  to  remember  that  their  mission  was  to  save  and 
to  protect.  To  capture  these  men  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  save  them  from  mob  violence.  With  this  in  his 
mind,  Cosgrove  threw  open  the  door  without  the  for¬ 
mality  of  knocking,  and  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
Farley. 

Cosgrove  had  expected  Farley  to  greet  him  with  rage 
and  bluster.  He  had  no  illusions  regarding  the  intensity 
of  this  man’s  enmity,  but  he  was  not  prepared  for  the 
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mask  of  passion  which  confronted  him  in  the  likeness  of 
Farley’s  face.  This  baffled  conspirator  had  obviously 
been  pacing  the  room  since  his  return  from  the  court¬ 
house,  and  the  intensity  with  which  he  had  flung  himself 
into  the  prosecution,  the  bitter  fury  with  which  he  had 
fought  as  he  saw  his  vicious  edifice  crumble  before  Cos¬ 
grove’s  attack,  the  soul-shaking  horror  of  the  revelation 
Gaines  had  made,  all  had  left  their  marks  upon  his  face. 

He  had  ridden  back  to  the  ranch  hardly  conscious  of 
the  w'indy  bluster  which  whipped  him  as  he  rode,  and  he 
had  paced  this  shabby  room  in  a  daze  of  shattered  hopes 
for  an  eternity,  stopping  only  now  and  then  to  feed  with 
bad  whisky  the  chaotic  fury  which  raged  in  his  brain. 
His  face,  unshaven  since  the  day  before,  was  untidily  ob¬ 
scured  and  foreshortened  by  a  scrubby  growth  of  sandy 
beard.  The  lines  from  nostrils  to  the  corner  of  his  mouth 
were  deeply  furrowed,  and  his  eyes  appeared  to  have  re¬ 
treated  beneath  the  reddish,  bushy  brows.  They  were 
mad,  wild  eyes;  red-rimmed  and  bleared  by  the  fumes 
of  the  drink;  bloodshot  and,  like  an  animal’s,  ferocious. 

This  was  the  mask  that  confronted  Cosgrove  when  he 
threw  open  the  door  of  the  Bar  Nothing  ranch,  and  it 
was  startlingly  close  upon  him,  for  Farley,  in  his  morbid 
pacing,  had  just  reached  the  doorway  when  Cosgrove  en¬ 
tered.  At  the  unexpected  sight  of  this  visitor,  he  cringed 
backward,  snarling. 

“What  d’ya  want?”  he  snarled,  and  the  words  were 
lost  in  the  guttural  cry  which  was  his  question. 

Cosgrove,  who  had  stood  for  a  second  frozen  with 
amazement  and  surprise  at  the  sight  of  Farley,  quickly 
composed  himself. 
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“Is  Lederer  here?”  he  asked  briskly.  But  the  man  still 
cringed  backward,  glaring  at  him,  glaring  hideously  like 
an  animal  cornered  in  its  den. 

“What  d’ya  want?”  he  cried.  “What  d’ya  want  here?” 

Cosgrove  frowned  thoughtfully. 

“I  came  to  see  Lederer,”  he  said. 

“He  ain’t  here.”  Farley  suddenly  burst  out  into  a 
stream  of  bitter  curses. 

“.  .  .  ain’t  you  done  enough?”  he  screamed.  “Ain’t 
it  enough  that  you  lied  us  into  the  standin’  of  hunted  ani¬ 
mals?”  He  pounced  forward  of  a  sudden,  and  still  he 
was  like  an  animal ;  he  pounced  forward  as  an  infuriated 
animal  might,  grasping  Cosgrove  by  the  breast  of  his  coat, 
glaring  up  at  him  hatefully.  “Get  out  o’  this  house! 
Out!  Get  army  before  I  kill  you  with  my  hands!”  he 
raved ;  and,  his  hold  being  broken  from  Cosgrove’s  coat, 
he  made  to  grasp  the  young  man’s  throat,  but  Cosgrove, 
with  a  straight-armed  jab,  sent  him  reeling  across  the 
room. 

“I’ve  come  to  take  you  in  with  me!”  he  cried.  “You 
and  Lederer.  Good  God,  you  fool !  Do  you  know  where 
your  blackguard  ways  have  brought  you  ?  The  mob’s  rav¬ 
ing  for  your  blood.  Raving  to  hang  you  as  you  tried  to 
inflame  them  to  hang  me!  They’re  out  for  your  blood, 
Farley,  and  a  dozen  rifles  are  holding  them  in  the  court 
room  to  give  me  the  chance  to  take  you !” 

Farley’s  hands  dropped  at  his  sides,  and  his  jaw 
dropped  dismally. 

“The  mob?”  he  faltered.  “Take  me?” 

Cosgrove  whipped  out  the  warrant  which  he  held. 

“Yes,  take  you!”  he  cried.  “Your  only  chance  is  to 
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give  yourself  up  to  the  law.  I’ve  got  a  warrant  here  for 
you,  and  Slade  and  Webb  are  with  me.  If  you  and  Led- 
erer  give  yourselves  up,  I  guarantee  they’ll  never  take  you 
out  of  our  hands !” 

Farley  shrank  away  from  him. 

“Give  up?’’  he  cried.  “By  God,  Cosgrove,  you’re 
playin’  yore  tricks  again.  Before  I  give  myself  up  to 
you.  ...” 

As  he  spoke  his  eyes  flew  frantically  about  the  room. 
His  glance  alit  upon  a  chair,  roughly  made  from  heavy 
timbers  which  stood  beside  the  door.  He  plunged  for  it, 
and  Cosgrove,  who  had  seen  the  desperate,  harried  Seek¬ 
ing  of  the  man’s  eyes,  plunged  for  the  chair  in  that  same 
instant.  Farley  got  there  first. 

“They’ll  never  have  me  !”  shrieked  Farley,  as  he  whirled 
the  ponderous  weapon  in  his  hands.  “Nor  you!”  Cos¬ 
grove  closed  with  him,  seeking  to  grasp  the  chair  before 
it  fell.  As  he  did  so  the  door  burst  open.  Farley  dropped 
the  chair  with  a  rasping  cry,  and  leaped  backward.  He 
thought  this  was  the  mob. 

But  it  was  Slade  and  Webb.  They  seized  Farley,  hold¬ 
ing  him,  and  Cosgrove,  somewhat  disheveled,  but  un¬ 
shaken,  voiced  his  knowledge  of  the  need  for  haste. 

“If  you’ll  give  us  a  chance,  you  fool,”  he  cried,  “we’ll 
9a ve  your  miserable  life.  That  mob  may  be  on  us  at  any 
minute  now!  Your  only  hope  lies  in  arrest.” 

“By  what  right?”  raved  Farley.  “By  what  right  do 
you  arrest  me?” 

“It  doesn’t  matter,”  snapped  Cosgrove.  “Where’s 
Lederer?” 

Farley  stared  at  him  for  a  moment  incredulously,  then 
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a  gleam  of  the  old-time  cunning  crept  into  his  bleared 
eyes. 

“I  don’t  know!”  he  growled. 

Cosgrove  pounced  forward  upon  him,  grasping  him  by 
the  slack  of  his  coat. 

“Where’s  Lederer?”  he  cried.  “Tell  me  where  he  is!” 

Farley  grinned  evilly. 

“I  tell  yer  I  don’t  know !”  he  cried. 

Above  the  howl  of  the  gale  outside  they  heard  the  stac¬ 
cato  roar  of  the  car  as  Gaines  brought  it  up  the  cut. 

“Quick!”  snapped  Cosgrove.  “We’ve  got  to  round 
him  up  too!” 

But  Farley  was  obstinate.  In  the  dull  chaos  of  his 
mind  he  saw  only  that  Lederer’s  absence  foiled  Cosgrove 
and  baffled  him.  That  was  enough.  He  was  incapable 
of  analyzing  the  situation  more  finely  than  that.  In  Led¬ 
erer’s  absence  Cosgrove  was  set  back.  It  was  a  pitiful 
obstruction  Farley  thus  placed  in  his  way,  but  he  desper¬ 
ately  persisted  in  it. 

“I  tell  you  I  don’t  know !”  he  screamed.  And  went  off 
into  an  hysteria  of  blasphemy.  Cosgrove  stood  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  nonplussed. 

“You  fool !”  he  cried.  “You  driveling  idiot.  Listen 
to  me!  Try  to  clear  your  drink-sodden  brain  and  hear 
me.  Your  life  depends  on  it !  Your  life!  Do  you  hear?” 

He  shook  the  man  as  though  he  were  baled  straw. 

“That  mob  you  brought  to  hang  me  is  after  you.  After 
you  and  Lederer!  You  brought  them  here  and  whipped 
them  into  a  rage  of  violence.  You  stirred  them  to  a  pas¬ 
sion  which  cannot  respond  to  reason.  That  mob  has 
turned  against  you !  It’s  out  for  your  blood  now !  Yours 
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and  Lederer’s.  Can  you  hear  that  ?  Can  you  understand 
that?” 

“Le’  go !”  howled  Farley,  and  cursed  Cosgrove  until  he 
choked  in  futile  wrath. 

“We’ve  come  to  take  you  away!  Save  you  from  lynch¬ 
ing!”  roared  Cosgrove.  “But  we  must  work  fast!  We 
must  get  you  away!  You  and  Lederer!  We  must  get 
you  away  before  the  mob  is  on  us !  Where  is  he  ?  Where 
is  Lederer  hiding?” 

Then  Farley  burst  into  laughter;  into  a  terrible  peal 
of  high,  discordant  laughter. 

“Out  in  the  mountains!”  he  shrieked.  “Out  where 
you’ll  never  get  him.  He’ll  be  over  the  line  and  in  White 
River  by  morning!” 

Slade,  who  with  Webb  had  been  holding  Farley  as  a 
groom  might  hold  a  fractious  horse,  cursed  gruffly. 

“We  want  him!”  he  blurted  out. 

“We’ll  get  him!”  Cosgrove’s  voice  was  clear  again 
with  the  ring  of  confidence  with  which  he  always  greeted 
high  adventure. 

“No,  you  won’t!”  snarled  Farley.  “There’s  a  trail  to 
White  River  that  you  won’t  never  follow  with  all  yore 
trick  driving.  There  ain’t  nothin’  but  a  hawse  can  fol¬ 
low  that  trail,  an’  Cliff’s  got  two  of  the  pick  o’  the  ranch. 
You  can  frame  me  an’  hound  me  an’  murder  me,  but 
there’s  one  you  won’t  get!  There’s  one  left  to  see  the 
score’s  made  even !” 

Cosgrove  strode  to  the  door  and  opened  it  so  that  the 
room  was  invaded  by  a  blast  of  wind  that  sent  two  chairs 
crashing  upon  the  floor  and  set  the  lamp  flickering  wildly. 

“Get  that  man  into  the  car!”  he  snapped. 
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“And  it  will  be  made  even!”  cursed  Farley  frantically 
as  they  dragged  him  to  the  door.  Another  blast  of  wind 
blew  out  the  lamp,  plunging  them  in  darkness,  and  Far¬ 
ley’s  voice  sounded  from  that  darkness  like  the  wail  of 
a  thing  accursed.  “He’ll  come  back  and  pay  you,  Cos¬ 
grove!  He’ll  pay  you  out,  an’  you’ll  never  live  to  fatten 
orf  the  killin’  that  you’ve  made !” 

They  dragged  him,  protesting,  through  the  door  and 
down  to  the  car.  He  entered  it  cursing,  and  Slade  and 
Webb  entered  with  him.  But  Cosgrove  did  not  follow. 

“Ride  through  the  back  trails!”  he  cried  to  Gaines. 
“Drive  over  the  open  prairie  if  you  have  to,  but  get  him 
into  the  jail  before  that  mob  has  a  chance  at  him.” 

“But  you’re  cornin’,  Brad?” 

“No!  Fm  riding  into  the  mountains.  When  I  come 
in,  Lederer’s  coming  with  me !” 

“There’s  no  chance !”  protested  Gaines.  “He’s  got  the 
best  horses  and  a  three-hour  start !” 

“But  he  doesn’t  know  horses!”  laughed  Cosgrove.  “I 
miss  my  bet  if  he  has  not  exhausted  his  mounts  by  now 
with  hard  riding  !” 

And  as  he  spoke  the  black,  gigantic  shadow  of  a  horse¬ 
man  crossed  the  headlights  which  gleamed  down  the  cut. 
There  was  a  clatter  of  hoofs  which  arose  abruptly  from 
the  darkness  as  the  rider  wheeled  into  the  wind,  and  with 
a  plunging  grace,  Hazel  Farley  brought  Thunderbolt 
prancing  to  a  halt  beside  them. 

“The  mob’s  out!”  she  cried.  “The  alarm  has  spread 
through  the  town.  All  Manford’s  on  the  way  out  here  to 
lynch  them !” 

“God  bless  you!”  cried  Cosgrove  in  high  glee.  “Get 
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into  this  car,  Paul  Revere!  And,  Gaines,  cut  down 
through  the  Broad  coulee  trail!  We’ll  have  him  in  jail 
before  the  fools  get  back  to  town!” 

As  he  spoke  he  had  her  out  of  the  saddle  and  into  the 
waiting  car.  She  expected  him  to  follow,  but  he  turned 
to  mount  Thunderbolt. 

“Where  are  you  going?”  she  cried. 

“I’m  going  to  show  Lederer  the  way  home !”  he  an¬ 
swered,  and  as  the  car  lurched  forward,  he  was  gone  into 
the  howling  gale. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 


THE  END  OF  A  RIDE 


THAT  was  a  wild  and  turbulent  night  in  the 
mountains,  for  the  wind,  coming  out  of  the 
north  in  unrestrained  fury,  was  split  into  an 
hundred  varying  currents  by  rocky  barriers  and  rugged 
canyons  which  set  it  whirling  in  moving  walls  of  destruc¬ 
tive  violence  from  every  point  of  the  compass.  Cos¬ 
grove,  comprehending  the  panic  which  would  drive  Led- 
erer  to  press  his  animals  to  death,  strove  to  hold  the  spir¬ 
ited  red  mare  he  rode  to  an  even  canter.  But  the  wind 
was  Thunderbolt’s  ally.  She  found  in  its  furious  vagaries 
a  thousand  pretexts  for  wrild  spirit  which  impelled  her  to 
gallop  madly  through  the  night,  or  prance  crazily  at  the 
innumerable  shadows  which  the  rock-strewn  trail  pre¬ 
sented.  So,  although  Cosgrove’s  firm  hand  held  her  in  a 
canter,  that  canter  was  not  an  even  one.  And  added  to 
the  deviltry  of  the  red  mare,  who  seemed  to  divine  that 
she  was  abroad  upon  the  exciting  business  of  a  hunt,  was 
the  play  of  the  wind.  The  gale  lashed  him  like  a  fren¬ 
zied  and  desperate  opponent,  tearing  at  him  as  he  sat  the 
saddle,  roaring  down  upon  him  in  blasts  of  thunder.  Be¬ 
hind  every  crag  and  eminence  the  gale  seemed  to  lie 
in  ambush,  waiting  to  leap  out  upon  him  and  attack  him 
with  a  force  which  more  than  once  threw  the  red  mare 
from  her  balance  and  brought  horse  and  rider  to  the 
ground. 
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As  he  advanced  farther  into  the  mountains,  this  com¬ 
bination  of  fretting  mount  and  turbulent  gale  developed 
from  an  exasperating  obstacle  to  a  grave  menace,  for  the 
trail  in  the  mountains  wound  through  rugged  mazes  which 
were  often  precarious. 

Here  it  arose  to  wind  about  a  shoulder  of  rock  in  a 
flimsy  footpath  where  a  misstep  threatened  death.  Then 
it  drew  to  the  edge  of  a  steep  bank,  floored  with  a  gravel 
of  shattered  rock.  The  blackness  of  night  made  invisible 
the  depths  into  which  that  bank  fell  away,  and  the  nar¬ 
row  trail,  disappearing  on  the  verge  of  it,  gave  no  promise 
of  recurrence  in  whatever  chaos  might  lie  below.  But 
Cosgrove  could  not  hesitate;  he  could  not  halt  his  mis¬ 
sion.  There  was  a  resolution  in  his  heart  which  would 
have  dared  the  insuperable,  and  this  obstacle  was  merely 
clothed  with  danger. 

He  paused  on  the  rim  of  the  bank  because  Thunderbolt, 
precariously  keeping  her  feet  in  the  treacherous,  sliding 
ground,  had  to  turn  sidewise,  bracing  himself  and  her 
rider  against  the  fury  of  the  wind  which  seemed  bent 
upon  hurling  them  downward  by  sheer  force.  The  red 
mare  paused  thus,  for  a  moment,  and  shuddered  with  a 
fear  h,er  rider  did  not  feel.  But  an  instinctive  care  for 
his  mount  might  have  given  him  hesitation,  had  he  not 
in  that  moment  pictured  vividly  the  fleeing  Lederer,  press¬ 
ing  an  exhausted  mount  through  the  darkness  for  the 
border.  And  Cosgrove  could  not  see  Lederer  go. 

In  one  moment  of  his  trial  he  had  known  that  this  ad¬ 
venture  must  end  in  the  inevitable,  romantic  manner.  He 
would  marry  Hazel  Farley,  and  on  the  ruins  of  the  edi¬ 
fice  his  enemies  had  built,  Hazel  and  he  would  establish 
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a  life  of  happiness.  But  the  ruin  must  be  made  complete. 
He  knew  that.  For  her  sake ;  for  the  happiness  of  Hazel 
Farley,  the  ruin  of  Lederer  and  Farley  must  be  made  com¬ 
plete. 

They  had  not  hesitated  to  stretch  the  net  with  which 
they  sought  to  slay  him  to  the  uttermost  point  of  break¬ 
ing — and  it  had  broken.  He  must  now  gather  up  the 
ends,  for  it  was  only  by  so  doing  that  he  could  remove 
from  her  life  a  menace  which  might  even  in  this  moment 
of  victory  turn  her  jubilation  into  grief. 

Cosgrove  swung  the  red  mare  across  the  turbulent  path¬ 
way  of  the  wind,  and  a  lash  of  the  quirt,  such  as  she  had 
never  felt  since  the  day  he  broke  her,  sent  her  sliding, 
struggling,  forward  into  the  blackness. 

They  came  to  the  bottom  in  a  chaos  of  hoofs  and  writh¬ 
ing  bodies ;  horse  and  man  together  fighting  for  hold  and 
equilibrium.  And  they  found  themselves  in  a  gale-lashed 
flood  of  white  water.  Frantically  the  red  mare  fought  to 
extricate  herself  from  the  tumultuous  body  of  a  moun¬ 
tain  stream  gone  mad,  and  Cosgrove  struggled  to  retain 
his  hold  on  the  mare,  shouting  to  her  with  resonant,  en¬ 
couraging  words.  While  she  was  slipping  on  the  stony 
bottom,  thrown  again  and  again,  with  her  footing  all  but 
regained ;  while  she  thrashed  about  in  that  bedlam  of 
wind  and  waters,  he  gained  the  saddle  and,  heroically, 
kept  it.  He  kept  the  saddle,  giving  the  frightened  animal 
encouragement,  soothing  her;  and  his  firm  hand  calmed 
her.  Thunderbolt,  her  confidence  regained,  thrashed  the 
waters  of  that  stream  until  she  regained  the  opposite  bank, 
and  there  she  pulled  herself  ashore  like  a  swimmer,  using 
her  forefeet  as  a  man  might  use  his  hands,  pulling  herself 
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up  on  to  a  high  bank,  to  stand  there  quivering,  awaiting 
Cosgrove’s  bidding. 

He  bade  her  follow  the  bank,  and  this  she  did,  stum¬ 
bling  along  a  rugged  shore  until,  with  a  sure  instinct, 
she  found  the  trail  before  he  did.  In  the  oppressive  dark¬ 
ness,  he  felt  her  quiver  beneath  him,  he  felt  her  start,  and 
turn  with  short,  excited  steps  which  opposed  the  bit,  and, 
leaning  forward,  he  saw  that  her  ears  were  pricked  up, 
her  nostrils  eagerly  sniffing  the  air. 

At  once  he  knew  that  she  divined  through  scent  and 
hearing  the  presence  of  another  animal.  Containing  her 
with  a  steady  hand,  he  urged  her  slowly  forward.  In  as 
much  as  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  been  traveling  many 
hours — and,  indeed,  the  wind-swept  heavens  proclaimed  a 
dawn,  which  was  not  far  distant — Cosgrove  had  every 
reason  to  think  that  he  might  now  be  close  upon  the  fugi¬ 
tive.  He  frowned  anxiously  as  he  debated  whether,  if 
Lederer  were  indeed  closely  in  front  of  him,  the  sound 
of  Thunderbolt’s  hoofs,  clicking  loudly  on  the  stony  trail, 
would  betray  his  coming.  The  problem  was  dramatically 
solved  for  him  by  a  shot;  by  the  whine  of  a  bullet  which 
followed;  by  the  frantic  plunging  of  Thunderbolt  and  a 
squeal  with  which  she  proclaimed  that  the  bullet  had 
grazed  her  flesh.  She  plunged  off,  rearing,  away  from 
the  sound  of  that  shot,  and  Cosgrove  had  hardly  seen  the 
flash  which  stabbed  the  night  and  betrayed  the  direction 
from  which  the  attack  had  come  before  he  was  hurled 
against  a  wall  of  rock  and  came  down  with  Thunderbolt 
to  the  ground.  He  wriggled  from  beneath  the  body  of 
the  struggling  mare  and  whipped  out  his  gun  as  he  did  so. 

In  the  same  instant  as  he  scrambled  free,  his  enemy 
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was  upon  him.  Lederer  had  leaped  from  the  darkness 
which  concealed  him  and,  believing  his  shot  to  have 
brought  Cosgrove  down,  was  intent  upon  delivering  the 
coup  de  grace.  It  was,  of  course,  a  mistake.  A  permis¬ 
sible  mistake,  but  a  fatal  one,  for  Cosgrove  was  very  much 
unhurt.  He  leaped  to  his  feet  even  as  Lederer  shoved 
forward  his  gun  to  give  him  a  finishing  shot  in  the  breast. 
Using  his  own  gun  clubwise,  he  whipped  it  up,  striking 
the  gun  from  Lederer’s  hand  as  it  exploded,  and  with  the 
upward  sweep  of  his  arm  delivering  a  further  blow  upon 
Lederer’s  head,  which  sent  him  spinning  backward. 

Lederer  cried  out  as  he  fell  victim  to  this  surprise,  but, 
evidently  still  under  the  impression  that  Cosgrove  was 
wounded,  did  not  despair. 

“Curse  you!”  he  roared.  “That’s  the  last  blow  you 
strike.  Yo’re  a  dead  man  now,  Cosgrove!  Pray,  damn 
you,  pray!  When  I  heard  you  shouting  at  the  ford  I 
knew  you  was  mine,  and  nothing  can  save  you  now !” 

Cosgrove  had  not  fired  his  gun,  and  Lederer  therefore 
felt  doubly  assured  that  he  was  wounded.  In  the  gray 
obscurity  of  the  night,  he  stooped  and  picked  up  a  large 
stone.  Then,  with  an  exultant,  savage  cry,  he  pounced 
forward. 

As  he  saw  Lederer  bear  down  upon  him,  Cosgrove 
laughed.  He  laughed  and,  dodging  the  blow  which  Led¬ 
erer  aimed,  he  struck  the  man  again  with  the  muzzle  of 
his  gun.  He  struck  Lederer  in  the  face  and  the  gun  sight 
cut  the  flesh. 

“That’s  a  gun,  Lederer!”  cried  Cosgrove,  as  his  oppo¬ 
nent  started  back.  “I  hit  you  with  a  gun!  Now  come 
on !” 
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Lederer  stood  crouching  forward,  smearing  the  blood 
from  his  eye  with  one  hand. 

“Put  up  yore  gun!’’  he  roared  furiously.  “I’ll  kill  you 
with  my  two  hands!” 

Cosgrove  thrust  the  gun  in  its  holster. 

“It’s  up !”  he  cried.  “Come  on !” 

And  with  a  tacit  confidence  in  Cosgrove’s  good  faith, 
Lederer,  not  caring  to  admit  that  he  held  a  rock  in  his 
hand,  plunged  forward  again. 

He  aimed  a  smashing  blow  at  Cosgrove’s  head  with 
the  hand  that  held  the  rock,  and  Cosgrove  would  no  doubt 
have  succumbed  then  and  there  had  that  blow  hit  him,  but 
he  dodged,  and,  catching  Lederer’s  fist  with  both  his 
hands,  he  twisted  it  backward,  throwing  into  the  twist  all 
the  weight  of  his  body.  With  a  scream  which  mingled 
rage  with  pain,  Lederer  dropped  the  rock  from  his  grasp, 
and,  wrenched  off  his  feet,  fell,  crashing  upon  the  rocky 
ground.  Cosgrove  was  upon  him  in  an  instant,  and  in 
blackness  the  two  struggled  there  together,  unable  to  see, 
unable,  therefore,  to  choose  their  hold  or  aim  a  blow. 
They  struggled  in  a  blackness  which  baffled  skill,  and  de¬ 
pended  only  upon  the  strength  with  which  they  could  hold 
when  the  right  grasp  came,  and  break  when  the  other’s 
grip  became  too  deadly. 

Again  and  again  they  struck  at  one  another.  Cosgrove 
felt  the  other’s  arm  snap  around  his  throat  in  a  grip  of 
desperate  energy,  and  with  all  his  might,  he  struck  up¬ 
ward  at  the  face  which  he  felt  must  be  close  above  that 
deadly  arm.  He  caught  Lederer’s  cut  face  with  his  fist, 
and,  infuriated  to  madness,  Lederer  bashed  heavily  at 
the  head  he  held  within  his  arm.  The  blows  dazed  Cos- 
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grove,  but  in  his  daze  he  plunged  upward  with  his  body, 
and  the  last  blow  of  Lederer’s  fist  struck  home  on  the  solid 
rock.  With  a  shattered  fist,  Lederer  shrieked  his  pain 
and  fatally  relaxed  the  hold  which  had  brought  Cosgrove 
close  to  unconsciousness.  Cosgrove  stumbled  to  his  knees 
and  groping  for  Lederer’s  throat,  found  it.  His  fingers 
closed  on  it;  pressed  eagerly,  with  all  the  strength  of  his 
clenched  hands.  Lederer  writhed,  and  then  in  the  black¬ 
ness,  he  kicked. 

Lederer’s  kick  lashed  the  air,  but  it  flung  Lederer  from 
the  ground,  and  his  weight  thus  being  hurled  upon  Cos¬ 
grove’s  hands,  it  brought  the  two  of  them  crashing  upon 
the  rocks,  Lederer  beneath,  Cosgrove  on  top.  They  rolled 
over  and  over.  Now  Cosgrove  lost  his  hold,  found  it 
again  with  one  hand,  sought  to  join  it  with  the  other,  and 
received  a  blow  in  the  mouth  which  cut  his  lip,  filling  his 
mouth  with  blood,  choking  him.  Then  Lederer  was  free. 
He  sprang  to  his  feet  and  kicked  with  spurred  heel  at  the 
darkness  where  he  felt  Cosgrove’s  form  to  be.  Cosgrove 
received  one  glancing  blow  of  that  heel  in  the  side  of  his 
chest.  He  had  been  halfway  upon  his  feet  and  it  sent 
him  spinning,  spinning  into  the  blackness  with  the  warm 
blood  streaming  down  his  side  where  the  spur  had  cut. 
And  then  he  saw  the  black  form  of  Lederer,  only  a  trifle 
blacker  than  the  night,  stumble  across  his  vision.  It  ap¬ 
peared  as  though  the  man  was  retreating,  but  where?  To 
what  could  he  retreat?  On  his  knees  Cosgrove  glanced 
before  the  stumbling  figure  and  caught  the  glint  of  a  re¬ 
volver  on  the  ground.  With  a  cry  he  plunged  forward. 
He  saw  Lederer  pause  for  a  second  in  his  stumbling  prog¬ 
ress  and  in  that  second  he  rushed  the  man. 
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He  threw  himself  on  Lederer  and  tore  him  backward 
so  that  the  heavy  body  was  sent  spinning  down  the  field 
of  battle  and  away  from  the  gun.  Cosgrove  had  thrown 
all  his  weight  and  strength  into  that  effort,  and  then, 
swinging  about,  he  followed  it  up,  rushing  in  on  the  stag¬ 
gering  form  of  his  opponent  with  a  salvo  of  heavy  blows. 
He  felt  Lederer  give  ground  before  him ;  retreat,  stagger¬ 
ing,  backward;  and  he  knew  that  the  end  of  this  struggle 
was  near.  The  knowledge  gave  him  renewed  strength  and 
he  pressed  upon  Lederer  so  that  the  two  of  them  scuffled 
and  stumbled,  Lederer  moving  backward,  Cosgrove  press¬ 
ing  him.  Cosgrove,  desiring  to  finish  it,  strove  for  the 
opportunity  of  a  final  blow;  a  blow  which  would  do  the 
trick.  It  came,  and  he  drove  his  blow  home  to  the  man’s 
jaw  with  all  his  might.  Lederer,  without  a  cry,  reeled 
away  from  him,  and  Cosgrove  struggled  to  regain  his 
balance,  confident  that  the  man  would  fall  forward.  But 
he  didn’t.  He  reeled  away  and  fell ;  yet  he  did  not  fall  in 
Cosgrove’s  sight.  He  fell  into  the  blackness,  and  it  was 
as  though  the  blackness  had  swallowed  him. 

Cosgrove,  attaining  his  balance  by  an  effort  which  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  plunging  forward  into  the  space  which 
Lederer  had  occupied  an  instant  before,  stood,  astounded. 
He  had  struck  at  a  living,  fighting  man,  and  now  before 
him  was  empty  blackness.  He  seemed  to  stand  there, 
suspended  in  darkness,  for  long  minutes,  before  a  sound 
brought  the  truth  to  him  with  sickening  finality.  It  was 
a  sound  which  came  from  in  front  of  Cosgrove  and  below 
him — the  sound  of  a  human  body  striking  with  tremen¬ 
dous  impact  upon  naked  rock. 

With  an  exclamation  of  horror,  Cosgrove  moved  for- 
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ward  in  the  darkness.  He  felt  his  way  for  a  foot,  a  yard, 
and  then  he  stopped.  He  stopped  because  his  groping  foot 
reached  into  vacancy.  He  had  been  fighting  with  Lederer 
upon  the  brink  of  a  precipice ! 


CHAPTER  XXXV 


COSGROVE  RETURNS 

FARLEY  had  sat  without  protest  or  any  word 
while  they  drove  him  into  Manford.  For  he  was 
frightened.  His  befuddled  brain  had  not  at  first 
believed  Cosgrove’s  warning  that  the  mob  had  turned 
against  him.  He  had  conceived  Cosgrove’s  intention  of 
arresting  him  to  be  established  upon  revenge.  He  had 
been  convinced,  in  his  drink-obscured  mind,  that  the  ar¬ 
rest  which  Cosgrove  had  engineered  was  the  vengeful 
kick  that  he  himself  would  have  dealt  a  fallen  man.  But 
after  Hazel’s  coming,  the  realization  had  begun  to  dawn 
upon  him  that  the  incredible  warning  which  Cosgrove 
had  delivered  was  true,  and  while  he  sat  in  the  car,  lurch¬ 
ing  as  the  car  lurched  over  the  back  trails  which  Gaines 
elected  to  follow,  he  heard  his  darkest  fears  confirmed. 

“Christofferson  couldn’t  hold  them,”  Hazel  explained 
to  Gaines’  anxious  query.  “They  smashed  through  the 
windows  and  the  alarm  spread  to  the  people  already  in  the 
streets.  They  rushed  the  courthouse  from  outside  and 
the  guards  fell  down  miserably.  But  they  stopped  to  hear 
stump  speeches  in  the  courthouse  square.  They  got 
worked  up  into  a  fury.  They  wanted  to  tear  them  to 
pieces.  It  was  like  a  hell,  full  of  demons.  Christofferson 
was  almost  weeping,  he  was  quite  helpless.  And  then  I 
thought  what  would  happen  if  they  got  out  to  the  ranch 
and  found  you  there.  I  knew  he  would  try  and  hold 
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them  back  and  I  was  afraid  .  .  .  something  might  hap¬ 
pen  to  .  .  .  to  .  .  .  you.”  Her  voice  fell  away,  some¬ 
thing  of  embarrassment  in  it.  Farley  strained  all  his 
faculties  to  hear.  “So  I  saddled  Thunderbolt  and  rode 
out,”  she  said.  “Oh,  why  has  he  gone  away?  He 
shouldn’t  have  gone  alone !” 

Her  thoughts  were  all  for  him.  Her  whole  interest  in 
this  matter,  her  sole  interest,  was  for  him.  For  Cosgrove 
alone  she  had  defied  the  gale  in  that  ride  which  had  in  all 
probability  saved  Farley’s  neck. 

As  they  swung  into  the  dirt  trail  across  the  broad 
coulee,  the  great  wind  brought  them  the  sound  of  a  gal¬ 
loping  host;  a  body  of  men  who  thundered  along  the  road 
which  in  the  distance  and  invisible  traversed  the  prairie 
to  the  north.  It  was  the  mob,  pressing  out  toward  the 
Bar  Nothing  ranch  which  they  would  find  deserted. 

“We’d  best  make  for  Sheerwater,”  muttered  Gaines. 

“Shore.  They’ll  never  hold  the  jail  at  Manford,”  as¬ 
sented  Slade.  And  thereupon  Farley  made  known  his 
fear. 

“Call  out  the  troops!”  he  roared  from  his  place  in  the 
tonneau.  “It’s  riot  and  murder!  It’s  a  thing  for  the 
troops !” 

“You  might  ’a’  thought  of  that  before  you  called  the 
mob  together,”  snapped  Webb,  dryly;  and  Farley,  with  a 
snarl,  subsided,  to  dwell  with  his  fear  in  silence. 

And  that  fear  to  him  was  very  real  and  grisly.  It  op¬ 
pressed  him  like  a  specter,  like  an  incubus,  sucking  life 
and  reason  from  him.  It  numbed  his  mind  and  weakened 
his  will  as  though  with  water,  turning  him  to  a  diluted 
parody  of  manhood.  He  shivered  in  its  grasp,  and  could 
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have  shrieked  aloud  as  he  contemplated  the  hideous  pic¬ 
tures  it  presented  to  his  disordered  mind. 

Wert  Farley  had  from  time  to  time  dealt  expertly  with 
mobs.  He  had  used  mobs,  and  controlled  them.  A  poli¬ 
tician  of  sorts,  he  had  exploited  the  mob,  and  was  not 
ungifted  with  a  crude  knowledge  of  mob  psychology.  But 
in  this  moment,  all  his  knowledge  served  only  to  empha¬ 
size  the  danger  which  menaced  him.  He  had  no  thought 
nor  hope  of  coping  now  with  the  element  which  he  had 
beforetime  used  to  conquer  and  to  kill.  All  fight  and  the 
will  to  fight  were  gone  from  him.  All  hope  and  the 
thought  of  hope  were  torn  from  his  mind.  In  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  Gaines  had  made  his  revelation  of  Mase  Far¬ 
ley’s  murderer,  something  had  snapped  in  Wert,  the  vic¬ 
tim’s  brother.  The  sudden  realization  that  in  this  con¬ 
spiracy  of  plunder  and  violence  he  had  been  involved  with 
the  man  who  had  slain  his  brother  had  brought  home  to 
Farley  a  consciousness  of  guilt.  And  with  that  conscious¬ 
ness  of  guilt,  all  the  bully’s  manhood  oozed  away.  All 
that  was  left  him  was  the  soul-shattering  specter  of  his 
fear. 

He  carried  that  fear  with  him  in  silence,  and  in  silence 
they  conducted  him  to  the  jail  at  Sheerwater,  which  ham¬ 
let  was  all  but  deserted  by  a  population  which  had  mi¬ 
grated  to  the  trial.  This  information  was  vouchsafed  to 
them  by  the  town  marshal  who  opened  the  jail  to  them. 
And  it  was  the  means  of  breaking  Farley’s  silence. 

“They’re  all  away  to  the  trial.”  The  functionary  eyed 
the  prisoner  narrowly. 

“A  part  of  the  mob !”  shrieked  Farley.  Hazel  blanched 
at  the  hideous  sound  of  fear  which  rang  in  Farley’s  cry, 
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and  her  nature  shrank  from  the  piercing  agony  of  his 
voice  as  he  went  on.  “They’ll  come  for  me  !”  he  cried. 
“They’ll  come !  Take  me  away  from  here!  It  ain’t  right 
to  leave  me  here!”  He  was  shaking,  quivering,  a  great, 
burly  figure  of  a  man,  divested  of  manhood,  insane  with 
fear.  Hazel  turned  away  from  the  sight  of  him,  and 
Slade'  sternly  urged  him  toward  the  cells. 

“Hold  yourself  in,  Wert!”  he  snapped.  “You  ain’t 
dead  yet!” 

The  cell  door  clanged  upon  him. 

“Rest  there !”  growled  Gaines.  “They  ain’t  gettin’ 
through  to  you  till  they  get  past  the  whole  raft  of  us.” 
He  turned  to  Slade.  “You  boys  stay  here,”  he  said.  “I’ll 
get  over  to  Manford  and  pick  up  some  men  we  can  trust.” 

At  the  doorway  he  found  Hazel  and  told  her  of  his 
mission. 

“Better  come  along,”  he  urged.  “Time  you  was  gettin’ 
home.” 

Without  a  word  she  followed  him  into  the  darkness  and 
rode  beside  him  into  Manford  once  again  without  a  word. 
For  to  speak  would  have  been  to  betray  what  was  mov¬ 
ing  in  her  mind,  and  her  thoughts  were  all  for  him. 

Gaines  whisked  the  car  into  the  courthouse  square  at 
Manford  and  had  to  shout  so  that  his  voice  might  be  heard 
above  the  thunder  of  the  gale  which  boomed  in  the  cur¬ 
tains. 

“I’ll  drive  you  home  first!”  he  cried. 

“No!”  she  said,  “I’ll  stay  with  you.” 

The  square  was  all  but  deserted.  In  the  courthouse 
they  found  Christofferson,  profoundly  disturbed,  and 
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seven  men  were  grouped  about  him.  At  the  entrance  of 
Gaines  and  the  girl,  their  talk  subsided,  and  they  frowned: 
with  sullen  embarrassment. 

“Did  they  get  ’em?’’  cried  Christofferson  eagerly. 

“No,”  Gaines  answered  shortly.  “Thanks  to  a  girl, 
they  didn’t.  While  you  hombres  ran  around  in  circles, 
this  young  lady  rode  out  and  gave  us  warnin’  enough  to 
sneak  Farley  out  the  way  before  they  got  there.” 

“Where  is  he?” 

“Over  at  Sheerwater.  He’s  safe  for  the  present,  but 
I’m  takin’  you  boys  back  with  me  an’  as  many  more  as 
we  can  depend  on.  We  got  to  hold  him  safe  till  Cosgrove 
gets  back !” 

The  sheriff’s  square  face  fell,  lugubriously. 

“Ain’t  Cosgrove  with  you?”  he  wailed. 

“No.  He’s  gone  lone  ridin’  after  Lederer.  Lederer 
lit  out  for  the  hills.” 

“But  my  God!”  cried  the  sheriff,  “we’ll  never  hold  them 
without  Cosgrove !  He’s  our  only  hope !” 

“Who  else  can  we  have?”  snapped  Gaines. 

“There’s  Pedley  an’  Morgan,  and  a  dozen  others.  The 
jury  men  are  all  with  us.  But  they’ve  all  gone  out  to  the 
Bar  Nothing.” 

“Leave  one  man  here  to  bring  ’em  over  as  soon  as  they 
get  back.  Get  yore  Winchesters,  boys,  an’  come  with  me,” 
rapped  Gaines. 

There  was  an  obedient  movement  as  they  hurried  about 
the  room,  and  there  was  a  businesslike  clicking  of  breech 
bolts  as  they  made  sure  their  rifles  were  prepared.  Then 
there  was  a  movement  toward  the  door. 

“Wait  a  minute!”  Hazel  cried  out  her  command  so 
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that  it  startled  them  and  set  them  standing  there  staring 
at  her. 

“What  above  Cosgrove?”  she  cried. 

They  stared  at  her,  bewildered,  asking,  “Well,  what 
of  him?” 

“Before  you  go  out  to  Sheerwater,  you’ve  got  to  go 
out  and  help  him!”  she  cried.  “Don’t  you  see?  He’s 
gone  out  alone  !  He’s  in  danger  !  And  you  only  think  of 
saving  the  wretched  hide  of  the  man  who  tried  his  best 
to  see  him  killed!” 

Gaines  looked  troubled. 

“But  it’s  what  he  would  want,  Hazel,”  he  protested. 
“Can’t  you  see  this  is  what  he  wanted  us  to  do?”  He 
felt  the  weakness  of  his  cause  even  as  he  protested  it. 

“What  good  will  it  do  him  to  do  what  you  think  he 
wanted,  if  he  dies  out  in  the  mountains  all  alone !”  she 
cried.  “And  that’s  what  it  amounts  to.  Death !  He  will 
pursue  Lederer  until  he  overtakes  him !  And  do  you  think 
that  Lederer  won’t  fight?  I  tell  you  he’ll  fight  like  a 
coyote!  Treacherously!  He’ll  ambush  him  in  the  dark! 
He’ll  shoot  him  in  the  back!  And  you  know  how  Cos¬ 
grove  will  deal  with  him!  He  doesn’t  know  what  fear 
means.  You  know  that!  And  God  knows  how  many 
men  Lederer  may  have  with  him !  You  can’t  go  to  Sheer- 
water  now!  You’ve  got  to  go  out  and  save  him  first!” 

“But  the  mob.  .  .  .” 

“How  can  we  be  responsible  for  the  mob  ?  We’ve  done 
our  best !  We’ve  brought  him  in,  and  put  him  in  a  safe 
place!  Oh,  can’t  you  see  the  truth ?  Nothing  is  achieved 
if  Cosgrove  dies!  Anything  we  do  will  be  only  failure 
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then !  And  you  talk  of  saving  this  beast,  this  skunk,  while 
his  life  is  in  danger!” 

“But  Wert  Farley  is  your  uncle,  girl!  He’s  your  own 
father’s  brother !” 

She  laughed  bitterly. 

“A  fine  brother !  My  father’s  brother !  And  he 
shielded  the  man  who  murdered  him  to  condemn  an  inno¬ 
cent  man  to  death !” 

“But  your  uncle  he  is.  You’ve  got  to  think  first  of 
your  own  flesh  and  blood !” 

“Of  my  flesh  and  blood?”  she  cried,  and  consumed  him 
with  the  fire  of  her  eyes.  “And  what  of  the  man  I  love? 
Isn’t  he  more  than  flesh  ?  He  is  more  to  me  than  blood, 
or  life,  or  the  desire  to  live  without  him!” 

They  stood  silent  before  the  beauty  of  her  wrath  and 
the  fervor  in  her  eyes  and  voice. 

“If  you  leave  here  to-night,”  she  cried,  “it  will  be  for 
him.  It  will  be  to  ride  out  and  give  him  aid !” 

“And  quickly!”  She  almost  sobbed,  as  an  awful  reali¬ 
zation  overcame  her.  “Quickly!”  she  cried.  “It  may  be 
too  late  now !” 

She  caught  up  her  words  with  a  sharp  click  of  her 
breath,  and  her  hands  flew  to  her  throat  as  a  booming 
murmur  arose  above  the  riot  of  the  winds.  Christo ffer- 
son  strode  to  the  window  and  flung  it  open. 

Outside  the  square  was  filled  with  men.  Men  on  horse¬ 
back  and  on  foot.  There  was  a  motor  car  with  head 
lights  aglow,  and  that,  too,  was  filled  with  men.  Among 
this  close-massed  crowd  one  could  see  here  and  there  a  rifle 
barrel  glimmer  in  the  light  of  the  lamps.  The  men  in 
the  square  roared  in  a  dull  murmur  and  here  and  there  a 
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voice  arose  above  the  rest.  One  voice  particularly  arose, 
bellowing,  above  the  mob.  It  was  the  voice  of  one  who 
pressed  close  to  the  open  window  and  bespoke  the  sheriff. 

“Where  are  they?  Bring  'em  out!  Tell  'em  we  want 
errL 

“Come  on,  Christofferson,  give  the  swine  up  or  we’ll 
come  in  and  get  them !” 

The  mob  was  back  and  reinforced.  Exasperated  at 
having  its  quarry  whisked  from  its  grasp,  they  had  come 
in  a  fury  of  determination  to  regain  it. 

“They  ain’t  here!”  cried  Christofferson.  “Farley’s 
over  at  Sheer.  .  . 

Gaines  was  upon  him  with  a  strong  hand  across  the 
sheriff’s  mouth.  “Shut  up,  you  fool!”  he  cried. 

But  the  sheriff  had  gone  too  far. 

“Sheerwater !” 

“Sheerwater !” 

The  cry  arose,  deep-throated,  from  the  heart  of  the 
mob,  and  was  taken  up  in  a  clamorous  singsong.  With 
a  roar  the  car  was  under  way,  and  the  clatter  of  hoofs 
indicated  that  the  mounted  men  were  not  slow  to  follow. 

Gaines  sprang  for  the  door,  but  Hazel  was  before  him. 

“Let  them  go!”  she  cried.  And  she  threw  herself 
across  the  door.  “You  won’t  leave  here  except  to  follow 
him!” 

Behind  her,  and  faintly,  sounded  the  rumble  of  a  started 
engine.  Gaines  tried  with  gentle  firmness  to  move  the 
obstinate  girl,  but  she  gave  way  too  late.  When  he  rushed 
out  into  the  night  it  was  to  see  his  car  depart  with  a  load 
of  vengeful  rioters  toward  Sheerwater. 

“Good  God!”  he  cried,  “we’re  stranded  now!” 
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"Will  you  follow  him?  Or  must  I  go  alone?”  cried 
Hazel.  And  they  were  upon  the  porch  of  the  courthouse, 
the  men  clutching  their  rifles,  the  girl  persuading  them 
with  fiery  conviction. 

“We  got  to  get  horses  first!”  snapped  Gaines. 

It  was  Christofferson  who  collected  the  horses.  With 
this  vital  need  in  mind  he  worked  with  great  precision 
and  efficiency.  But  it  took  time.  The  sky  was  gray  with 
morning  when  they  finally  foregathered  in  the  square  to 
mount  the  animals  which  the  sheriff’s  energy  had  brought 
together.  And  the  dozen  who  had  followed  the  mob  to 
the  ranch  joined  them  there  so  that  they  made  a  consider¬ 
able  company. 

Hazel  mounted  and,  in  a  frenzy  of  eagerness  to  under¬ 
take  the  mission  which  she  feared  might  be  too  late,  set 
a  prancing  pony  across  the  line  they  would  have  taken 
and  implored  them. 

“It’s  too  late  now!”  she  cried.  “To  talk!  I’m  riding 
for  the  mountains.  Are  there  a  dozen  men  who’ll  ride 
with  me  ?  Are  there  two  or  three  ?  Is  there  one  ?” 

But  they  murmured,  looking  toward  Gaines. 

“Sheerwater !”  he  cried  harshly,  for  in  that  moment 
his  mind  was  made  up.  He  knew  that  to  follow  Cosgrove 
was  a  waste  of  time  in  as  much  as  he  must  now  be  dead  or 
successful  in  his  quest.  And  at  Sheerwater  they  would 
need  men.  And  then,  even  as  he  gave  his  bluff  decision, 
he  saw  with  amazement  all  consternation  flee  from  Hazel’s 
face.  She  looked  past  him  and  laughed,  then,  wheeling, 
she  set  her  pony  at  a  mad  gallop  up  the  main  street  of 
Manford.  Turning  in  their  saddles  they  saw  what  had 
elated  her,  and,  jostling  one  another,  they  followed. 
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Down  the  main  street  of  Manford,  slowly  single¬ 
stepping  after  an  agony  of  hard  riding,  approached  a  tall 
red  mare.  In  the  saddle  was  a  youth  who  rode  with  tight- 
clenched  teeth,  and  whose  face  was  parchment  pale.  It 
was  Cosgrove. 

Gaines  saw  this  figure  of  triumphant  manhood  as  it 
approached,  and  turned  at  once  to  the  job  for  which  Cos¬ 
grove’s  coming  set  him  free.  He  turned  on  Christoffer- 
son  and  the  men  who  followed  him. 

“Get  over  to  Sheerwater!”  he  cried. 

“Quick!” 

He  saw  them  go,  and  resumed  his  gentle  trot  toward 
the  queer  figure  which  the  dawn  had  brought  out  of  the 
mountains.  And  as  he  did  so,  he  saw  Hazel  Farley  and 
Cosgrove  come  together.  She  rode  up  beside  him,  and 
leaned  from  her  saddle  to  clasp  that  dauntless  rider  in  her 
arms.  Gaines,  immeasurably  touched,  drew  his  pony  to  a 
halt,  and  in  the  lonely  street  in  the  gray  of  morning, 
he  was  the  only  witness  of  that  meeting  which  made  a 
fantastic  tableau  against  the  dreary  landscape,  A  tableau 
which  was  held,  immovable. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI 


FARLEY  ESCAPES  FROM  JAIL 


THE  name  of  the  apathetic  town  marshal  of  Sheer- 
water  was  Neal,  and  in  his  dispassionate,  col¬ 
lected  manner,  he  was  not  unobliging.  Farley, 
who  had  known  him  many  years,  now  approached  him  for 
the  first  time  with  a  recognition  of  his  official  position. 
To  Neal’s  astonishment  Farley  came  to  him  with  a  whine 
in  his  voice  and  a  pitiful,  furtive  cowardice  in  his  bleared 
eyes. 

“Get  me  some  licker,  Neal,”  he  pleaded.  “I’m  shot. 
I’m  all  shot  to  pieces,  an’  I  can’t  stand  it!  I  can’t!” 
His  voice  arose  to  an  hysteria  which  was  on  the  verge 
of  tears.  “I  can’t  stand  it!”  Then  his  voice  dropped 
again.  “Gimme  something  to  drink!”  he  whispered. 

With  an  incredulous  sniff  Neal  assented.  It  was  noth¬ 
ing  to  him  that  Farley  desired  liquor.  It  was  nothing  to 
him  to  provide  it.  He  was  the  most  efficient  provider 
of  red  eye  in  three  counties. 

When  he  returned  with  the  bottle  and  a  tin  cup,  Farley 
snatched  it  from  him  eagerly,  and  turned  his  back  upon 
Neal  to  pour  forth  a  cupful  of  the  stuff  and  drain  it  in 
one  draught.  He  choked  and  spluttered.  Then,  clutch¬ 
ing  the  bottle  to  him,  he  turned  on  his  provider  again. 
“Are  they  down  at  the  door  ?”  he  cried  excitedly. 
“Who?” 
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“Them.  Slade !  Webb !  Why  ain’t  you  there  too  ?” 
he  cried.  “Get  down  there !  Get  down  to  the  door ! 
They’ll  come  an’  you  won’t  be  there !  They’ll  come 
.  .  .  The  awful  dilemma  flared  up  in  his  mind  again. 
“My  God !”  he  cried,  “they’ll  come,  an’  there’s  only  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  men  to  meet  them !’’ 

He  flung  away  to  the  back  of  his  cell,  and  sank  to  the 
narrow  cot  which  furnished  it.  Sitting  there  in  a  huddle, 
he  poured  out  another  mighty  draught  of  the  liquid  and 
drank  it  down.  Catching  sight  of  Neal  at  the  bars  of  his 
cell,  he  flared  up  against  him. 

“Get  out  there,  an’  do  yore  duty!’’  he  screamed.  “Get 
out  an’  guard  this  jail !  You  got  to  protect  me  now!  It’s 
up  to  you !  Get  out !’’ 

With  an  apathetic  feeling  that  something  was  wrong 
with  Wert  Farley,  Neal  left  the  cell  corridor  to  join  the 
others. 

In  his  dull  way  Neal  was  right.  Something  was  wrong 
with  Wert  Farley.  Wert  Farley  had  gone  to  pieces.  He 
had  said  he  couldn’t  stand  it,  and  he  couldn’t.  Under 
the  stress  of  these  awful  circumstances  he  had  gone  com¬ 
pletely  to  pieces.  His  mind  now  verged  upon  madness. 
His  spirit  was  like  the  poisonous  fluid  which  he  drank; 
a  treacherous,  torturing  spirit  which  flagellated  him  with 
the  sharp  lash  of  his  guilt. 

The  spectacle  of  his  dead  brother  was  branded 
ineradicably  upon  his  consciousness,  and  he  could  not 
contemplate  it  without  the  remembrance  of  Klein.  Klein, 
tall,  lean,  vindictive,  who  towered  above  the  men  he  dealt 
with  like  an  evil  genius;  towered  in  Farley’s  drink-fevered 
mind  out  of  all  proportion  to  his  natural  stature.  Klein 
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whom  he  now  perceived  had  been  the  leading  spirit  in  the 
drafting  of  that  iniquitous  will.  Klein  who  had  no  doubt 
resolved  to  murder  Mason  Farley  even  while  he  used  the 
brother  to  obtain  the  instrument  which  would  make  that 
murder  profitable.  In  the  muddled  recesses  of  his  mind 
Farley  now  remembered  how  Klein  had  so  unreasonably 
insisted  on  Cosgrove’s  death.  And  the  memory  twisted 
in  his  breast  the  knife  which  tortured  him;  for  with  it  he 
realized  that  Klein  had  foreseen  how  the  prosecution  of 
Cosgrove  for  the  murder  of  Mason  Farley  would  no  doubt 
uncover  the  real  slayer. 

And  he  had  played  into  Klein’s  hands.  He  had  led  the 
ring  of  murderers,  thieves,  and  plunderers  to  the  goal 
which  was  to  be  his  brother’s  fortune.  That  will  had 
been  his  conception,  and  in  drawing  it  up  they  had  drawn 
up  their  own  death  warrant,  “In  the  event  of  death!” 
That  was  the  clause  which  had  led  to  Klein’s  quick  death. 
“In  the  event  of  death!”  that  was  the  clause  whereby  he 
had  sought  to  send  Cosgrove  the  way  of  Klein  and  of  his 
brother.  “In  the  event  of  death!”  The  ominous  words 
rang  in  his  fevered  mind  as  the  clamor  of  a  death  bell 
rings  for  an  execution. 

Over  and  over  again  the  words  recurred;  sometimes 
mechanically,  and  without  meaning  to  him ;  in  which 
periods  he  paced  his  cell,  hopelessly,  dumb  with  the  agony 
which  was  depriving  him  of  reason.  And  sometimes  they 
would  ring  out  with  hideous  clearness.  “In  the  event  of 
death!”  reminding  him  that  they  were  his  death  warrant 
as  they  had  been  the  death  warrant  of  his  brother  and 
of  Klein.  Then  he  would  sink  to  the  miserable  cot.  He 
would  mumble  in  protest  and  in  pleading.  Not  for  him ! 
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No,  not  for  him  !  He  had  known  nothing  of  Klein’s  pur¬ 
pose  !  He  wasn’t  guilty  of  that! 

“They’ll  kill  me !  They’ll  murder  me !  Keep  them 
away!”  he  cried  out  suddenly.  “For  God’s  sake  keep  them 
away!”  And  he  flung  himself  against  the  far  wall  of 
his  cell  as  footsteps  sounded  in  the  corridor. 

It  was  Slade  and  Webb. 

“We’re  going  to  take  you  out  of  here,  Farley,”  said 
Slade  coldly.  “If  the  mob  comes  through  before  Gaines 
gets  back,  there  ain’t  nothing  will  hold  this  jail.  We’ll 
take  you  to  Neal’s  house  in  the  town,  and  play  like  we’ve 
got  you  here.  That’ll  give  you  a  better  chance.” 

Farley  went  with  them  in  silence.  In  silence  he  fol¬ 
lowed  Neal  through  the  gray  patches  of  the  hamlet,  and 
in  silence  he  took  up  his  new  quarters  in  the  bare  frame¬ 
house  which  was  the  marshal’s  home.  Neal  left  him  there 
with  a  caution. 

“Don’t  try  to  get  away!”  he  warned  him.  “Yore  only 
chance  is  to  stay  in  hiding  till  Cosgrove  comes.  Slade 
reckons  Cosgrove  is  the  only  man  that  can  hold  the  mob. 
So  stay  put.  I’m  watchin’  outside!” 

Farley  stared,  hardly  hearing  him,  for  that  fatal  clause 
of  the  will  still  rang  in  his  mind,  persistently  and  with¬ 
out  reprieve  or  abatement.  From  the  streets  outside,  from 
the  road  which  ran  to  Man  ford,  a  wild  clamor  arose. 
Up  the  main  street  roared  two  cars  with  blazing,  clatter¬ 
ing  engines.  And  horsemen  followed,  an  army  which 
rode  in  chaos,  and  made  loud  din,  an  army  which  dis¬ 
mounted  from  cars  and  horses  before  the  doors  of  the 
jail. 

“Where  is  he?” 
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“Farley!” 

“Bring  him  out!” 

“Farley!  Farley!  Farley!” 

The  din  and  roar  of  the  mob  came  in  dull  thunder  to 
the  wretched  prisoner  in  Neal’s  barren  house.  It  mingled 
with  the  reiterated  clamor  of  the  deadly  words  he  had 
himself  designed;  pounded  upon  his  shaken  mind,  driv¬ 
ing  him  from  a  frenzy  of  despair  into  madness. 

He  paced  the  room  with  wolflike  strides.  Up  and 
down,  back  and  forth,  fending  himself  from  the  walls, 
madly  incapable  of  thought;  blind,  deaf  to  all  save  the 
howl  of  the  mob  and  the  persistent  reiteration  of  that 
phrase,  “In  the  event  of  death!” 

He  hardly  heard  the  silence  fall  outside,  and  the  spell 
of  quiet  which  marked  the  slim  moment  that  Slade  held 
the  mob,  addressing  it.  He  hardly  heard  the  sharp  cries 
with  which  that  silence  was  broken.  But  he  heard  the 
subdued  roar  which  followed  as  they  surged  forward  for 
the  jail,  and  even  in  his  fear,  which  occupied  all  his 
faculties  and  all  his  mind,  he  heard  the  bellow  of  Slade’s 
voice  which  rose  above  it.  With  that  he  stopped  his 
furious  pacing  and,  rushing  to  the  window  strove  to  see 
something  of  what  passed.  There  was  a  silence  outside — 
the  besiegers  were  taking  council.  There  was  a  dim  glow 
of  morning  and  dark  knots  of  figures  at  the  end  of  the 
street  where  stood  the  jail.  Farley  stood  and  peered  out 
like  an  animal,  furtively  peering  from  its  den,  and  a  cun¬ 
ning  thought  came  to  wrack  his  mind. 

Why  could  he  not  escape?  Escape?  Why  could  he 
not  creep  out,  and  run  !  Run  with  all  the  speed  and  energy 
of  his  body?  Run  away  into  the  prairie?  Run  and  run? 
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Always  avoiding  them?  Always  before  them?  Why 
could  he  not  break  through  that  glass?  Up  the  street 
and  away  from  them? 

It  was  the  impulse  of  the  animal,  and  beyond  that  point 
Farley  was  no  longer  sane.  For  this  reason  it  did  not 
occur  to  him  to  throw  the  window  open.  He  turned  into 
the  room  and  seized  a  chair  with  which  he  shattered  the 
glass  and  casing.  Then  he  would  have  leaped  out,  but 
as  he  prepared  to  do  so,  three  riders  came  cantering  up 
the  street.  With  an  inarticulate  cry  he  ducked  backward, 
throwing  himself  upon  the  floor.  But  they  did  not  notice 
the  house,  they  passed  on,  intent  upon  some  strategy  of 
the  mob.  And  then  through  the  shattered  window  came 
the  boom  of  a  high,  impassioned  voice.  A  voice  which 
reached  him  from  the  dim  distance  where  the  jail  was. 

“If  you  don’t  get  out  o’  the  way,  Slade,  take  the  con¬ 
sequences  !” 

And  the  bellowing  thunder  of  Slade’s  reply. 

“If  you  take  him,  somebody  hangs  for  it !  In  the  event 
of  this  man’s  death.  .  .  .” 

With  a  scream  Farley  flung  himself  backward,  buried 
himself  in  a  decrepit  couch  at  the  side  of  the  room.  And 
while  he  lay  there,  Christofferson  and  his  men  rode  into 
Sheerwater  and  the  mob  scattered,  came  sweeping  up  the 
street,  passed  the  house  where  their  quarry  lay;  thunder¬ 
ing,  cursing,  as  they  clattered  by.  Farley  did  not  hear 
them.  Did  not  associate  the  clamor  of  their  passage  with 
aught  but  the  clamorous  noises  which  dinned  in  his 
shattered  mind.  All  that  awoke  him  from  his  tortured 
trance  was  the  entrance  of  Neal  who  came  in,  grinning 
apathetically. 
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“Christoff erson’s  in  with  a  load  of  men  from  Man- 
ford,”  he  said.  “The  mob’s  scattered  for  a  while.”  All 
of  which  Farley  heard  without  comprehension,  glaring 
at  the  marshal  with  the  glare  of  madness.  “They  say 
Cosgrove’s  back  in  Manford,  and  Lederer’s  dead. 
Smashed  to  a  jelly  in  a  fight  with  Cosgrove!  For  God’s 
sake!” 

The  cry  was  wrung  from  him  as  Farley  plunged  with 
a  shriek  upon  his  throat. 

“Say  that  again!  Say  it!  Curse  you!  Damn  you! 
Say  that  again!”  Farley  shrieked  out  his  malediction 
while  he  shook  the  man  free  of  his  mad  grasp.  Neal 
staggered  back  against  the  door  jamb,  and  then,  with 
sudden  realization  that  he  had  to  deal  with  a  maniac, 
he  turned  and  bolted  from  the  house. 

Farley  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room  petrified.  So 
it  w'as  true  that  this  sentence  was  to  be  worked  out  to 
the  uttermost  letter  of  •will!  First  his  brother.  Then 
Klein.  And  no  _^uerer.  It  was  true  and  inescapable. 
He  himself  would  be  the  next  to  die! 

Raving,  he  paced  the  room.  He  sat  at  the  desk  in  the 
corner.  He  scribbled  madly  upon  paper  there.  He  arose 
to  pace  the  room,  madly.  He  sank  to  his  seat  at  the  desk 
again.  He  fumed  and  scribbled  trying  to  deafen  his  ears 
to  the  din  of  the  insistent  voices.  The  voices  that  drowned 
out  all  else  but  the  condemnation  of  the  will.  The  will ! 
He  would  write  his  own !  He  would  revoke  that  sentence ! 
He  would  order  life  instead  of  death!  Life!  Life! 
And  he  would  leap  through  that  shattered  window  and 
run  away!  He  would  run  away  from  them  all!  From 
the  hatred  and  malice  and  vengeful  thirst  for  blood  in 
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which  he  had  lived  and  worked,  which  he  himself  had  set 
loose.  He  would  run  away. 

Madly  he  scribbled  at  his  desk.  Madly  arose  from  time 
to  time  to  pace  the  room.  And  madly  he  was  deaf  to  all 
save  the  voice  which  doomed  him.  Deaf  to  the  noises  out¬ 
side  which  proclaimed  that  the  jail  had  fallen.  That 
they  had  discovered  his  escape  from  that  stronghold.  That 
a  hundred  horsemen  were  out  scouring  the  country  for 
him.  Deaf !  Deaf !  Deaf  to  all  that  might  yet  have 
saved  his  miserable  life. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII 


LIFE! 

HE  was  weary  with  a  fatigue  that  surpassed  the 
meaning  of  weariness.  He  was  hungry — weak 
with  hunger.  And  the  fight  he  had  fought  in 
the  blackness,  the  shock  of  it  and  the  stress,  had  left  his 
body  filled  with  pain.  Yet  the  news  Gaines  brought  to 
him  when  he  rode  up  after  the  tableau  was  broken,  filled 
Cosgrove  with  a  visible  exuberance. 

Hazel,  her  mind  upon  his  welfare,  his  comfort,  and  his 
safety  before  all  else,  would  have  persuaded  him  to  retire 
from  the  activities  of  that  night.  To  dismount  and  find 
refreshment,  sleep,  and  peace.  But  that  visible  exuber¬ 
ance  which  flooded  his  pale  cheeks  and  illumined  his  eyes, 
silenced  her.  She  knew  that  nothing  could  hold  him  back 
from  the  way  that  led  to  the  end  of  this  adventure.  So 
she  helped  him  to  saddle  a  horse  which  would  give 
Thunderbolt  rest,  and  was  in  the  saddle  beside  him  when 
he  took  the  road  for  Sheerwater.  If  she  could  not  win 
him  from  the  menace  of  this  chaos,  there  was  no  power 
which  could  prevent  her  sharing  it  with  him. 

They  rode  through  the  dawn,  and  there  was  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  nurse  the  endurance  of  their  horses.  It  seemed 
almost  a  race  they  ran  along  that  rolling,  dusty  road.  A 
race  in  which  each  mount  pressed  his  mate  for  first  place ; 
in  which  they  spurred  their  ponies  forward  with  a  speed 
which  acknowledged  the  life  of  a  man  to  be  at  stake. 
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Because  they  rode  fast  they  rode  silently.  The  only  inter¬ 
course  which  passed  between  them  was  that  silent  inter¬ 
course  wherewith  the  girl  examined  the  bruised,  grim 
profile  of  the  man  she  loved;  for  Cosgrove  rode  with  set 
teeth,  fighting  a  weariness,  a  pain  of  stiffness  which  im¬ 
plored  him  to  take  rest. 

They  swept  into  Sheerwater  as  the  sun  burst  out  above 
the  mists.  And  they  found  few  men  there.  Neal  was 
there,  and  Christofferson,  lounging  with  a  knot  of  loud- 
talking  men  at  the  doorway  of  the  jail. 

The  jail  door,  significantly,  stood  wide  open. 

“Too  late?”  cried  Cosgrove  sharply,  as  he  flung  him¬ 
self  from  his  mount. 

“Too  late!”  growled  the  sheriff  bitterly. 

One  of  the  speakers  in  the  doorway  answered  Cos¬ 
grove’s  accusing  gaze. 

“We  rode  over  from  Manford  hell  for  leather !”  he 
vociferated.  “And  they  ran  away!  Broke  and  scattered 
when  we  came.  But  they  got  together  again.  Came  back 
an’  called  our  bluff !” 

“Called  your  bluff?”  demanded  Cosgrove. 

“Shore!”  It  was  the  sheriff  spoke  now,  and  he  spoke 
firmly.  “Our  bluff.  That’s  what  it  was.  You  don’t 
expect  we’d  have  shot  down  any  man  to  protect  such  a 
skunk  as  Farley,  do  yer?” 

“Then  they’ve  got  him?” 

“I  don’t  know.  He  wasn’t  in  the  jail !” 

At  that  point  Slade,  who  had  heard  Cosgrove’s  voice 
from  within,  came  out  of  the  building. 

“We  doubted  we  could  hold  the  jail,”  he  explained,  “so 
took  him  to  Neal’s  house  down  the  street.” 
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“Then  he’s  safe?” 

“I  don’t  know.  Like  a  damn  fool,  he  got  away.  God 
only  knows  where  he  is  now.  I’ve  got  men  out  looking 
for  him.” 

Cosgrove  received  this  news  in  silence,  thinking  hard. 

“Take  me  to  that  house!”  he  cried. 

Gaines,  Slade,  and  the  girl  accompanied  him ;  he  strode 
afoot  to  the  scene  of  Farley’s  agony.  He  examined  the 
room  where  the  wretched  man  had  gone  to  pieces.  There 
were  the  mute  evidences  of  the  tragedy  which  had  passed 
there.  A  cupboard  broken  open ;  an  empty  bottle  on  the 
floor;  the  shattered  window;  the  littered  desk;  the  torn, 
disheveled  couch.  All  these  Cosgrove  saw,  and  he  pinned 
his  attention  to  the  desk. 

“What’s  this?”  he  cried  sharply,  as  he  reviewed  the 
scribbled  sheets. 

“Scribble!”  said  Slade  gravely.  “I  can’t  make  it  out.” 

But  Cosgrove  could  make  it  out,  and  he  did  so.  He 
made  it  out  and  read  it  in  a  firm  voice  and  aloud. 

“It’s  a  will !”  he  cried. 

“  ‘In  the  event  of  death.’  That’s  crossed  out.  Then 
again:  ‘In  the  event  of  death.’  It’s  crossed  out  again. 
Then  he  starts :  T,  Wert  Farley,  being  of  sound  mind, 
do  solemnly  and  sincerely  curse,  damn,  and  if  there  is 
any  God,  desire  Him  to  torment  and  make  suffer  in  this 
world  and  in  the  next,  Jacob  Klein,  Cliff  Lederer,  Bradley 
Cosgrove,  and  any  or  all  men  who  have  had  a  part  in  draw¬ 
ing  up  and  executing  that  will  which  included  the  words, 
“In  the  event  of  death.”  They  lie.  It’s  life  that  I’m  deal¬ 
ing  with  now.  I’m  going  to  live.  To  live  and  damn  them. 
All  of  them.  In  the  event  of  life,  I  will  and  bequeath 
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to  my  only  heir  and  relation  on  this  earth,  and  the  only 
human  being  who  has  ever  shown  pity  or  mercy  toward 
the  oppressed,  all  my  properties,  all  my  share  in  the  Bar 
Nothing  ranch.  All  my  goods  and  chattels.  .  .  .  Be¬ 
cause  I  have  broken  the  window.  ...  I  have  broken  the 
window.  .  .  .’  ”  Cosgrove  paused,  frowning.  “It’s 
difficult  to  make  out  what  he  means.  He  says :  ‘I  am 
going  to  cheat  them,  yet.  They  can’t  stop  me  if  I  get 
out  onto  the  prairie,  and  they  won’t.  I’ve  broken  the 
window,  and  the  words  don’t  mean  anything  now,  because 
I’m  going  to  live.  And  all  the  time  I  live  I  want  my 
fortune  should  go  as  I’ve  said.  In  the  event  of  life. 
That’s  how  a  will  should  be  made.  And  this  is  my  will. 
My  will  and  testament.  .  .  .  I’m  going  to  cheat  them 
now!’  ” 

“But  the  man’s  crazy!”  cried  Gaines.  “That  ain’t 
worth  the  paper  it’s  written  on !  He’s  mad !” 

Cosgrove  still  frowned. 

“It  appears  that  we’ve  been  made  the  witnesses  to  a 
will,”  he  said.  “I  think  this  document  is  worth  saving.” 

And  a  man  rode  up  with  his  horse  foaming,  and  his 
boots  covered  with  white  dust. 

“Is  Slade  here?”  he  cried  at  the  window.  “They  got 
him!  He  ran  into  them  while  they  scoured  the  country 
for  him.  They  got  him  an’  strung  him  up.  Wert  Farley’s 
dead  on  a  tree  in  the  river  bottom !” 

Then  Cosgrove  spoke : 

“It  may  not  be  worth  the  paper  it’s  written  on,”  he 
said,  “but  it’s  true.  The  terms  of  this  will  were  drawn 
up  by  Wert  Farley  when  he  started  on  this  trial  to  win 
his  brother’s  fortune.  ‘In  the  event  of  the  death  of  any 
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or  all  the  heirs  herein  named,  his  third  share  of  the  Bar 
Nothing  ranch  will  revert  to  my  niece,  Hazel  Farley.’ 
That  was  the  will  they  drew.  That  was  the  document 
which  led  to  all  this  tragic  farce.  And  he,  poor  devil, 
has  parodied  it.  ‘In  the  event  of  life,’  he  says,  and  he 
crawls  out  to  life  everlasting.” 

And  Cosgrove  laughed,  a  strange,  nerve-shattering 
laugh. 

Hazel  leaped  to  his  side. 

“You’re  tired!”  she  cried.  “You’re  spent!” 

And  he  was.  He  sank  in  her  arms  to  the  chair  beside 
the  desk. 

“Go!”  she  whispered  to  the  others.  “Help  him  over 
to  the  couch  and  go!  This  is  what  he  needs  more  than 
anything  else  in  the  world.” 

They  laid  him  upon  the  couch  and  left  her.  He  fell 
almost  immediately  into  sleep.  After  they  were  gone  she 
sat  down  beside  him,  and,  as  a  mother  watches  a  sleep¬ 
ing  child,  she  watched  him. 

“In  the  event  of  life!”  she  breathed.  “Life  everlast¬ 
ing!”  She  gazed  intently  upon  his  bruised  face.  In  his 
sleep,  his  lips  were  smiling. 

“With  you !”  she  murmured,  and  fell  upon  her  knees 
beside  the  couch.  “Life  everlasting,  with  you !” 
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It  calls  for  no  bodily  exertion.  It  transports 
him  into  a  livelier,  and  gayer,  and  more  di¬ 
versified  and  interesting  scene,  and  while  he 
enjoys  himself  there  he  may  forget  the  evils 
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